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Foreword 


^^VER forty years has passed 
since the death of Ananda Coomaraswamy; yet his writings remain 
as pertinent today as when he wrote them and his voice echoes in 
the ears of present day seekers of truth and lovers of traditional art 
as il did a generation ago. In contrast to most scholarly works which 
become outdated and current philosophical opuses which become 
stale, Coomaraswamy's works possess a timeliness which issues 
from their timeless character and a freshness which flows from their 
being rooted in the eternal present. Il is therefore with joy that one 
can welcome a new collection ot the essays of this formidable 
metaphysician and scholar. 

During the past few decades several collections of Coomaras- 
wamy's essays have appeared in bonk form, a few in his own life 
time and some after his death, the most noteworthy recent additions 
to this category being the volumes edited by R. Lipsey. Yet the 
writings of Coomaraswamy axe so rich and diversified and printed 
in so many different, often inaccessible journals, that many of his 
major studies continue to be unavailable to the general, interested 
public. Brian Keeble has, therefore, rendered much service to the 
cause of traditional sludies in making some of these essays available 
once again in this collection. 

What is Civilisation? contains some uf Cuomaraswamy's must 
ramous and seminal essays such as the title essay and 'On Being in 
One's Right Mind', as well as a number of essays which have never 
appeared in print before such as an English version of Beauty, Light 
ami Sound' 'Windows of the Soul’, and ' 'Quo d factum est in ipso vita 
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era?. The essays eui across the spectrum of ideas with which 
Coomaraswamy was especially concerned during the last and most 
mature period of his life. They include metaphysical and philo- 
sophical studies, including his well known essay 'On the Pertinence 
of Philosophy' in which he distinguishes sharply philosophy as 
traditionally understood from the proiane meaning of philosophy, 
and his equally well-known scientific essay in which he contrasts 
and compares the traditional doctrine ot gradation with the modem 
biological theory of evolution. 

The collection also includes a number of Coomaraswamy's impor- 
tant studies on the soul and the human microcosm and the 
cntelechy of the soul according to traditional doctrines. Also 
included are a number of important essays on symbols and myths 
with which Coomaraswamy was occupied throughout his life 
including the well known study 'On Hares and Dreams'. The essays 
on symbols, moreover, include not only those dealing with the 
meaning and interpretation of symbols, but also works on the study 
of specific symbols. In this category are included tnree of Coomaras- 
wamy's most brilliant studies dealing respectively with the symon- 
lism of archery in which he draws from many sources including the 
Japanese and Islamic, tire symbolism of the fountain of life in 
Persian and Mughal miniatures which constitutes one of Coomaras- 
wamv's major contributions to the study of Islamic art, and the 
symbolism of the Eckstein as both cornerstone and diamond in the 
context of traditional Christian thought. These essays reveal the 
author at the height of his power as a peerless interpreter of the 
traditional art forms of both Fast and West. 

The final two essays of the book concern certain basic principles 
of traditional art dealing -with the form of an arl object in the 'mind' 
of the artist and ultimately its paradigm.a in relation to the external 
manifestation of this form, and the link between wisdom and 
technique, or the intellectual and practical dements whose har- 
monious wedding is necessary for the creation of any serious work 
of art. These last essays in a sense recapitulate through concrete 
examples the principles elucidated in such a magisterial inamiei by 
Coomaraswamy in his earlier writings on the traditional philosophy 
of art; such works as The Transformation of Nature in Art and Why 
Exhibit Works of Art? 

All those concerned not only with the study of traditional aiL but 
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also with the saving truths which are embedded in the millennial 
traditions of mankind will be grateful for this valuable collection of 
essays of one of the truly towering intellectual figures of this 
centurv. The living and timely nature of Lhe thought presented in 
the pages which follow is itself proof of the continuing pertinence of 
traditional teachings of which Coomaraswamy was one of the major 
expositors in these times of spiritual eclipse. Truth is like the sun 
whose light and heat sustain and invigorate life never :o become 
outmoded or stale. And sc it is with works wnich bear the stamp of 
that truth or wisdom which Coomaraswamy himself called both 
perennis and universalis. The works of Coomaraswamy themselves 
bear the mark of that truth and so remain a beacon of guidance and 
light decades after they were written. Let us hope that these essays 
will be read with a view to drawing from them those universal and 
perennial teachings which can be applied to all times and climes 
and with the help of which alone man can charter in this life a path 
which is truly worthy of the vocation of being human. 

Seyyeri Hossein Nasr 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTE 

Of the essays hat comprise the present volume 'Beauty, Light and 
Sound', 'Windows of the Soul', and 'Quod factum est in ipso eraf 
have not previously appeared in print. These have been edited f-om 
pnotocopies of the typescripts deposited in the Princeton University 
Library and are printed here by kind permission of the Library and 
Rama R Coomaraswamy. The remaining essays are here repro- 
duced as they appeared in their original published form without 
changes except for obvious errors and matters of stylistic consis- 
tency. The location of the original publication of each essay can be 
found in Ananda K. Coomaraswamy , Bibliography/Index, edited by 
Rama P . Coomaraswamy, Prologos Books, Berwick on T weed, 1988. 

Editorial additions are enclosed in square brackets. These induce 
occasional references to the two volumes of Selected Papers edited by 
Roger Lipsey. The abbreviated references are as follows. SP 1 = 
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Cuomamswanty, l: Selected papers, Traditional Art and Symbolism, 
edited by Roger T.ipsey, Bollingen Series lxxxix, Prince ion 
University Press, 1977, SP 2 = Coomaraswamy , 2 : Selected Papers, 
Metaphysics , edited by Roger Lipsey, Bollingen Series lxxxix, 
Princeton University Press, 1977. Page references follow tne abbre- 
viation. No atterr.pt has been made to achieve total stylistic consis- 
tency in the manner in which, the most frequently cited works are 
given. These are cited both fully, i.e. Bhagavad Gita and in abbrevi- 
ation i.e. BG. The works arc most frequently cited are as follows. 

A A . Ailareya Aranyaka 
AB . Aitareya Brahntana 
A V - Athurva Veda Samhitd 
BD. 3 radd Devoid 
B G . Bhagavad Gild 
BS. Brahma Sutra 
B U . Brhaddrunyaka Upanisad 
CU. Ckdndogy a Upanisad 
D . Digha-Nikaya 
Dh A . Dhammapada Atiakatha 
G B . Gopatka Brdhmana 
H J A S . Harvard Journal of Asiatic Studies 
1 C. Indian Culture 
T H Q . Indian I listorical Quarterly 
Isa. Isdvasya Upanisad 

J. Jdiuka 

] a O S . Journal of the American Oriental Society 
J B . Jaiminryu-Brahmana 
JIH . journal of Indian History 
TUB. Jamimya U.panisud Brdhmana 
KU. Katka Upanisad 
Kaus. Kausitaki Upanisad 
K B . Kausitaki Brdhmana 
Kena. Kena Upanisad 
Lib. Libellus (Hermes Trismegishis) 

M. Majjhima-Niydka 
Mand. Mandiikya Upanisad 
Mbk. Mahabhdrata 
Mho. Mahdvamsa 


I 


ABBK KVfATTONS XI 


Mil 

Milinda Pahho 

MU 

Maitri Upanisad 

Muni. 

Mundaka Upanisad 

PB 

Pohcavimsa Brahmana 

ns. 

Pali Text Society 

RV. 

Bg Veda 

SAr. 

Sankhayana Aranyaka 

SB. 

Satapathn Brdhmana 

SBB. 

Sacred Book of the Buddhists 

Sum. T keel. 

Summa Theologies (St Thomas Aquinas) 

Svel. 

Svetdsvatara Upanisad 

TU. 

Taittinya Upanisad 

TS. 

Tailtiriya Samhitd 

VS. 

Vdjasaney: Samhita 


Full details of these and other abbreviations ar.d editions used by 
Coomaraswamy are listed in butli volumes of Selected Papers. 



ONE 


What is Civilisation ? 


FrOM Albert Schweitzer's own 
writings it is clear that, aside horn his more active life of good 
works, his theoretical interest centres in the questions: What is 
civilisation? And how can it be restored? For, of course, he sees very 
dearly that the modem 'civilised world, so self-styled, is not really a 
civilised world at all, but as he calls it, a world of 'Epigoni', 
inheritors, rather than creators of any positive goods. 

To the question: What is civilisation? 1 propose to contribute a 
consideration of the intrinsic meanings of the words 'civilisation', 
'politics' and 'purusa'. The root in 'civilisation' is Kei, as in Greek, 
keisthai, Sanskrit si, -o 'lie', lie outstretched', 'be located in'. A city' is 
thus a 'lair', in which the cilizen 'makes his bed' on which he must 


lie. We shall presently ask 'Who?' thus inhabits and 'economises'. 
The root in 'politics' is Pla as in Gr. jimpiemi, Skr pr{pipnrrr,i) to 'fib', 
Gr. polis. Skr. pur, 'city',, 'citadel', 'fortress', Lat. plenum, Skr. pumam, 
and English 'fill'. The roots in purusa are these two and the intrinsic 
meaning therefore that of 'citizen', either as 'man' (this man. 
So-and-so) or as the Man (in this man, and absolutely); in either 
way, the purusa is the 'person' to be distinguished by his powers of 
foresight and understanding from the animal man (paeu) governed 
by his 'hunger and thirst'. 1 


m 1 - lato s thought there is a cosmic city ot the world, the city state, 
and an individual body politic, all of which are communities (Gr. 
oinonia, Skr. gana). 'The same castes (Gr. genes, Skr. jatt), equal in 
number arc to be found in the city and in the soul (or self) of each of 
1-5 ' principle of justice is the same throughout, viz. that each 
member of the community should perform the tasks for which he is 
dted by nature; and the establishment of justice and well-being of 
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the whole in each case depends upon the answer to the question. 
Winch shall rule,, the berter or the worse, a single Reason and 
Common Law or the multitude of moneyed men in the outer city 
and of desires in the individual ( Republic , 441, etc.)? 

Who t ills , or populates, these cities? Whose are these cities, 'ours 
or God's? What is the meaning nf 'self-government'? (a question 
that as Plato shows. Republic, 436D, implies a distinction of governor 
from governed). Philo says that 'As for lordship {kyrids), God is the 
only citizen' (mcr.cs polites, Cher. 121), and this is almost identical 
with the words of the Upanisad, 'This Man (purusa) is the citizen 
(purusayu) in every city 7 , ( saruasu pursu, Brhadaranyanka Up. 11.5.18), 
and must not be thought of as in any way contradicted by Philo's 
other statement that 'Adam' (not 'this man', but the true Mar.) is the 
'only citizen of the world' ( monos kosmopolites ) Opif. 142). Again, 
This city ( pur is these worlds, the Person (purusa) is the Spirit 
( ; yc'yam pa.va.lc-Vd.yii), who because he inhabits (set?) this city is 
called the "Citizen" (puru-sa)', Sutuputhu Brdhiriana, xin.6.2.1 — as in 
Atharva Veda, x.2.30, where 'He who kr.oweth Brahma's city, 
whence the Person (puru-sa) is so-called, him neither sight nor Ihe 
breath of life desert ere old age', but now the 'city' is that of this 
body, and the 'citizens' its God-given powers. 

These macrocosmic and microcosmic points of view are interde- 
pendent; for the 'acropolis', as Plato calls it, of the city is within you 
and literally al the 'heart' of the city. 'What is within this City ot God 
(brahmapura, this man) is a shrine 5 and what therein is Sky and 
Earth, Fire and the Gale, Sun and Moon, whatever is posscst or 
unposscst; everything here is within it.' The question arises. What 
then is left over (survives) when this 'city - dies of old age or is 
destroyed? and the answer is that what survives is That which ages 
not with our inveieration, and is nut slain when 'we' are killed; That 
is the 'true City of God'; 4 Thai (and by no means this perishable city 
that we think of as 'our' self) is our Self, imaging and immortal, 5 
unaffected by 'hunger and thirst', (Ch.dndogya Up. vm. 1.1-5, slightly 
abbreviated). That art thou' (ibid. VT.8.7); and 'Verily, he who sees 
Tliat, contemplates Thai, discriminates That, he whose game and 
sport, dalliance and beatitude are in and wirh that Self (ufrnun), he is 
autonomous (s va-rdj, kreitton heautou, self-governing), he meveth at 
will in every world;" but those whose knowing is of what is 
other-tlian-Thal are heteronomous (anyardj, hetton heautou. subject), 
they move not at will in any world' (ibid vil.25.2). 
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Thus at the heart of this City of God inhabits ( selc ) the omniscient, 
immortal Self, 'tliis self's immortal Self and Duke', as the Lord of 
all the Protector of all. the Ruler of all beings and the Tnward- 
Controller of all the powers of (he soul by which he is surrounded, 
as by subjects, 7 and 'to Him (Brahma), thus proceeding in Person 
(purusa), as be lies there extended (ultdr.dya saydnaye), and 
enthroned (brahmasandhim druakd, atrasada), the powers of the soul 
(devata, prana), voice, mind, sight, hearing, scent, bring tribute'. 8 

The word 'extended' here states a meaning already implied in the 
etymology of the 'city', Kei including the sense to lie al full length or 
outstretched. 9 The root in 'extended' and ut tana is that in Gr. teino 
and Skr. tan, to extend, prolong, in Gr. tonus, a string, and hence 
also, tone, and in tenuis, Skr. lanu, thin. 

Not only are these worlds a city, or am T a city, but these are 
populated cities, and not waste lands, because He fills them, being 
'one as he is in himself there, and many in his children here' 
(Satapotha Briihmurtu , x.5.2.16). That dividing itself, unmeasured 
times, fills (purayati)-'- these worlds . . . from It continually proceed 
all animate beings' (Maiiri Up. v.26). Or with specific reference to 
the powers of the soul within the individual city. He, dividing 
himself fivefold, is concealed in the cave (of the heart . . . Thence, 
having broken forth the doors of the sensitive powers, He proceeds 
to the fruition of experience . . . And so this body is set up in the 
possession of consciousness. He is its driver' {ibid. u.6.d). 11 This 
'division’, however, is only as it were, for He remains 'undivided in 
divided beings' (Dhagavad Gila, xill.16, xvn.20), 'uninterrupted' 
(ahantaram) and thus is to be understood as an undivided and total 
presence. 

The 'division', m other words, is not a segmentation, but an 
extension, as of radii from a centre or rays of light from a luminous 
source with which they are con-tinuous. 12 Con-iiuuity and in- 
tensity ( samlali , syntvniu) are, indeed, a necessary quality in what- 
ever can be tensed and extended but, like the immanent Spirit, 
cannot be severed' (acchedya, Bh agave, d Gita , n.23) — 'no part of that 
which is divine cuts itself off and becomes separated, but only 
extends (ekleinetai=vitanut.e ) itself' (Philo, P? f . 90). It is then, the 
t-ame thing to say that the Person 'fills' these worlds as to say that 
r, di-a saw this Person 'as the most widely extended (tat am am) 
urauma (Aitareya Aranyaka, 11.4.3). I n this way all the powers of the 
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soul, projected by the mind towards their objects, are extensions 
(Uic'mena) of an invisible principle (Republic, 4^e], and 1 it is t is 
'tonic power' by which it is enabled to perceive them (Philo, Leg. 
AZiev. 1.30, 37)- Our constitution' is a habitation that the bp.nt 
makes for itself 'just as a goldsmith draws-out-for-himself (tanule) 
from the sold another shape' ( Brhadaranyaka Up. iv.4.41. 1 -^ 

This is an essential aspect of the 'thread-spirit' (sBtratmm) doc- 
trine, and as such the intelligible basis of * at of the divine 
omniscience and providence, to which our partial knowledge and 
foresight are analogous. The spiritual Sun (not dial 'sun whom ail 
men see' but that 'whom few know with the mind', Atkarva Veaa x. 

8 14T 4 is the Self of the whole universe, (Kg Veda, ui.5.1) and is 
connected to all things in it by the 'thread' of his luminous 
Pneumatic rays, on which the 'tissue' of the universe is woven- all 
bus universe is strung on Me, like rows of gems on a thread 
(Hhasavcd Gita, vu.y); of which thread, running through oui intel- 
lect, the ultimate strands are its sensitive powers, as we have already 
seen 15 5c, just as the noonday sun 'sees' all things under the sun at 
once', the Terscn in the Sun/, the Light of lights, from the exalted 
point and centre 'wherein eveiy where and every when is focussed 
(Karudiso, xxix.23) is simultaneously present to eveiy experience, 
here or there, past or future, and 'not a sparrow tails to the ground 
or ever has or ever will without his present knowledge. He is, in 
fact the only seer, thinker, etc., in us ( Brhadaranyaka Up. 111.8.23), 
and whoever sees or thinks, etc., it is by His 'ray' that he does so 

(Jaimimya Up. Brahmana, 1.28,29). . 

Thus, in the human City of God which we are considering as a 
political pattern, the sensitive and discriminating powers form., so to 
"sneak, a body of guardsmen by which the Royal Reason is conduc- 
ted to the perception o: sense objects, and the heart is the guard- 
room where they take them orders (Plato, Ttmaeus, 70B, Philo, Opip 
139, Spec, iv.22 etc.). These powers— however referred to as Cods 
Angels, Aeons, Man its, R$is, breaths . Daimons, etc.— are the people 
(vf&, yeomanry, etc.) of ihe heavenly kingdom, and related to their 
Chief (vispati) as are thanes to an Earl or ministers 10 a King; t ey 
are a hoop of the ‘King s Own' (svd), by which he is surrounded as 
if by a crown of glory— 'upon whose head the Aeons are a crown of 
glory darting forth rays' (Coptic Gnostic Treatise x 11), and by thy 
glory" I understand the powers lhat form thy bodyguard (Phi , 
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c j 45 ) rt The whole relationship is one of feudal loyalty, the 
Quhiects bringing tribute and receiving largesse— Thou art ours 
and v/e are thine' (Rg Veda, vm.92.32), 'Thine may we be for thee to 
pi ve us treasure' (ibid, v.85.8, etc.). 1 " 

° What must never be torgorten is that all 'ourt powers are not our 
'own' but delegated onwers and ministries through which the royal 
Power is 'exercised' ‘(another sense of Gr. temn); the powers oi the 

1 on iy the names of His acls' (Brhadaranyaka Up. 1.4.7/ *-5- 21 - 
~ ) 19 if i s not for them to serve their own or one another's 
self-interests — -of which the only result will be the tyranny ol the 
majority, and a city oividcd against itself, man against man and 
class against class— but to serve Him whose sole interest is that of 
the common body politic. Actually, in the numerous accounts we 
have of a contest tor precedence amongst the powers of the soul, it is 
always found that none of the members or powers is indispensable 
to the life of the bodily city, except only their Head, the Breath anc 

immanent Spirit. . 

The right and natural life of the powers of the soul is then, 
precisely, their function of bringing tribute to their fountain-head, 
the controlling Mind and very Self, as man brings sacrificial 
offerings to an altar, keeping for themselves only what remains. It is 
the task of each to perform the functions from which it is fitted by 
nature, the eye seeing, the ear hearing, all of which functions are 
necessary to lire well-being of :hc community of the whole man but 
must be co-ordinated by a disinterested power that cares for ell. For 
unless lliis community can act unanimously, as one man, it will be 
working at all sorts of cross purposes. The concept is that of a 
corporation in which the several members of a community work 
together, each in its own way; and such a vocational society is 
an organism, rot an aggregate of competing interests ar.d con- 
sequently unstable 'balance of power'. 

Thus the human City of God contains within itself the oattem of 
all other societies and of a true civilisation. The man will be a 'just' 
(Gr. dikains) man when each of his members performs its own 
appropriate task and is subject to the ruling Reason that exercises 
forethought on behalf of the whole man; and in the same way the 
public city will be just when there is agreement as to which shall 
rule, and there is no confusion of functions but every occupation is a 
vocational responsibility. Not, then, where there are no 'classes' or 
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'castes' but where everyone is a responsible agent in some special 
field. 20 A city can no more be called a 'good' city if it lacks this 
'justice' (dikaiosyne) than it could be were it wanting wisdom, 
sobriety or courage; and these four are the great dvic virtues. Where 
occupations are thus vocations 'more will be done, end better done, 
and with more ease than in any other way' ( Republic , 370c). But if 
one who is by nature a craftsman or some sort of businessman be 
tempted and inflated by wealth or by his command of votes or by 
his own might 01 any such thing, and tries to handle military 
matters, or if a soldier tries to be a counsellor or guard - an, for which 
he is unfitted, and if these men interchange their tools and honours, 
or if one and the same man tries to handle all these functions at 
once, then, I take it, yon too hold that this sort of perversion and 
being jack-of-all-trades will be the ruin of the city'; and this is 
'injustice' ( Republic , 434B). 

Thus the ideal society is thought of as a kind of co-operative 
work-shop in which production is to be for use and not for profit, 
and all human needs, both of the body and the soul, are to be 
provided for. Moreover, if the command is to be fulfilled, 'Be ye 
perfect even as your Fatliei in heaven is perfect', the work must be 
perfectly done. 21 The arts are not directed to the advantage of 
anything but their object {. Republic , 432s), and that is that the thing 
made should be as perfect as pcssibLe for the purpose for which it is 
made. This purpose is to satisfy a human need (Republic, 3696, c); 
and so the perfectionism required, although not 'altruistically' 
motivated, actually 'serves humanity' in a way that is impossible 
where goods are made for sale rather than for use, and in quantity 
rather than quality. In the light of Plato's definition of 'justice' as 
vocational occupation we can the better understand the words. 
Seek first the kingdom of God and his justice, and these things shall 
be added unto you' (Matthew, 6:33). 

The Indian philosophy of work is identical. 'Know that action 
arises from Brahma. He whu on earth doth net follow in his turn the 
wheel thus revolving liveth in vain; therefore, without attachment to 
its rewards, ever be doing what should be done, for, verily, thus man 
wins the Ultimate. There is nothing I needs must do, or anything 
attainable that is nor already mine; and yet I mingle in action. Act 
thou, accordingly, with a view to the welfare of the world; for 
whatever the superior does, others will also do, the standard he sets 
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u t), the world will follow. Better is one's own norm, 22 however 
deficient, than that of another well done; better to die at one's own 
post, that of another is full of fear . . . Vocations are determined by 
one's own nature. Man attains perfection through devotion to his 
own work. How? By praising Him in his own work, from whom is 
the unfolding of all beings and by whom this whole universe is 
extended ( tatam , <tan). Better is a man's own work, even with its 
faults, than that of another well done; he who performs the task that 
his own nature lays upon him incurs no sin; one should never 
abandon his inherited 2 ’ vocation.' 24 

On the one hand the inspired tradi:ion rejects ambition, competi- 
tion and quantitive standards; on the other, our modem 'civilis- 
ation' is based on the notions of social advancement, free enterprise 
(devil cake the hindmost) and production in quantity. The one 
considers man's needs, which are 'but little here belov/; the other 
considers his wants, :o which no limit can be set, and of which the 
number is artificially multiplied by advertisement. Tire manufac- 
turer for profits must, indeed, create an ever-expanding world 
market for his surplus produced by those whom Dr. Schweitzer cal’s 
'ovcr-occupicd men'. It is fundamentally, the incubus of world trade 
that makes of industrial 'civilisations' a 'curse ro humanity', and 
from the industrial concept of progress 'in line with the manufactur- 
ing enterprise of civilisation' that modem wars have arisen and will 
arise; it is on the same impoverished soil that empires have grown, 
and by the same greed that innumerable civilisations have been 
destroyed— by Spaniards in South America, Japanese in Korea and 
by 'white shadows in the South Seas'. 25 

Dr. Schweitzer himself records that 'it is very hard to carry to 
completion a colonisation which means at the same time a true 
civilisation . . . The machine age brought upon mankind conditions 
of existence which made the possession of civilisation difficult 2 ** . . . 
Agriculture and handicraft are the foundation of civilisation . . . 
Whenever the timber trade is good, permanent famine reigns in tine 

■gowe legion 2 ’ . . . They live on imported rice and imported 
preserved foods which they purchase with the proceeds of their 
abour . . . thereby making home industry impossible ... As things 
31 e ' *^ e w °rld trade which has reached them is a fact against which 
We an d they are powerless'. 28 

I do not consent to this picture of a deus, or much rather dixbolus. 
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cx machina, coupled as it is with a confession of impotence. 29 If, 
indeed, our industrialism and trade practice are the mark ot our 
uncivilisation, how care we propose to help others 'to allair* a 
condition of well-being ? The 'burden' is of our own making and 
bows our own shoulders first. Are we to say that because of 
'economic determination' we are 'impotent' to shake it off and stand 
up straight i 1 That would be to accept the status of 'Epigoni' once an d 
for all, and to admit that our influence can only lower others to our 
own level. 30 

As we have seen, in a true civilisation, laburare esi orare. But 
•ndustrialism — 'the mammon of in-justicc' (Cr. adikia) and civil- 
isation are incompatible. It has often been said that one can be a 
c»ood Christian even in a factory; ic is no less true that one could be 
mi even better Christian in the arena. But neither of these facts 
means that either factories or arenas are Christian or desirable 
institutions. Whether or no: a battle of religion against industrialism 
and world trade can ever be won is no question for us to consider; 
our concern is with the task and not with its reward; our business is 
to be sure that in any conflict we are on the side of Justice. 3 ' Even as 
things are. Dr. Schweitzer finds his best excuse for colonial govern- 
ment in the fact that to some extent (however slightly) such 
governments protect subject peoples 'from the merchant'. Why not 
protect ourselves (the 'guinea-pigs' of a well known book) from the 
merchant? Would it not be better if, instead of tinkering with the 
inevitable consequences of 'world trade', we considered its cause, 
and set about to re-form ( Widp.raufbuuen is Schweitzer's world) our 
own 'civilisation'? Or shall the uncivilised for ever pre-end to 
'civilising missions'? 

To reform what has been deformed means that we must take 
account of an original 'form', and that is what we have tried to do in 
historical analysis of the concept of civilisation, based on Eastern 
and Western sources. Forms are by definition invisible to sense. The 
form of our City of God is one 'that exists only in words, and 
nowhere on earth, but is, it seems, laid up in heaven for whom- 
soever will to contemplate, and as he does so, to inhabit; it can be 
seen only by the true philosophers who bend their energies to wares 
those studies that nourish rather soul than body and never allow 
themselves to be carried away by the congratulations of the mob or 
without measure to increase their wealth, the source of measureless 
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evils, 32 but rather fix their eyes upon their own interior policies, 
never aiming to be politicians in the city of their birth' (Republic, 59a 
e,f). 

Is not Plato altogether right when he proposes to entrust the 
government of cities to 'the uncorrupted remnant of true philos- 
ophers who now bear the stigma of uselessness' , 3> or even to those 
who are now in power 'if by some divine inspiration 34 a genuine 
love of true philosophy should take possession of them': and 
altogether right when he maintains that 'no city ever can be happy 
unless its outlines have been drawn by draughtsmen making use of 
the divine pattern - ( Republic , 499, 500) — that of the City of God that 
is in heaven and 'within you'? 35 


NOTES 

x. As in Ai tarty a Aranyaka, 11.3.2 and Boethius, Centre, Evtychen. 

2. Plato's Immortal Soul (Self), and two parts of the mortal soul (seif), together with 
the body itself, make up the normal number ot 'four castes' that mus: co-operate for 
the benefit of the whole community. 

3. The kingdom of God is within yon' il.uke 17: ji); m\ haute pnkt-ia (Krjttikhc, 591 

e). The King survives his kingdoms and lives forever . Just as, in the traditional theory 
of government, the Kingship immanent in kings antecedes them and survives them, 
'le roi esl uiort, vive le roi'. 

4. Plato's poiis tri Ijj'uh tSkr. druse), kuimer.e epagesge oudamvu (Republic 592 a.j 

3. That eternally youthful Spiritual -Sell of which wl.oevei Is a Coinpieheusui lias 
no fear of death (Atharva Veda, x.3.44). 

6- This liberty, sc often spoken of in the Vedic tradition frem R% Veda, ix.123.9 
onwards, corresponds to :hc Platonic term auickinesis (Phaedrus, 245D, Laws, 895a, C) 
and to John, 10: 9 shall go in and out, ar c find pasture'. 

7. BU. ni.3.23, tv-4.22, Katha lip. ii.i 3. Muni lip. 11.2. 6. 7 ,Maitri Up. vi. 7, etc. 

8. lainunnic Up Hrahmana, iv, 23.7-23.10, somewhat condensed 

9. The divine extension in the three dimensional space of the world that is thus 
1 ed is a cosmic crur fixion to which the local crucifixion in two dimensions 

corresponds. To the extent that we think ot Him as real y divided up by this extension, 
1 e. to the extent that we conceive of our berg as 'mi- own’, we crucify him daily. 

I0 ‘ Cju sativL- uf *7 r, the root in pur and so populates' or even 'civil. sea'. 

1 1 Psyche men estin he ptriugvusa kSmGn panter.. Laws, 858c; Questi nei cot mnrta 1 p 
Af»/ tCra ' Para ^ ,s ' K '(lie hear has pulled the reins of :he five senses (Ruira, 
“ ! -3 2 7j) Throughout the Vedic tradition (must explicitly in Kali: a Up. 111.3 f. 

P , , 2 4 *) as in Plato, (Phaearus, 246/). Philo, (Le x . A/le^.i.yu, 73, ui. 224, Spec. 

^ 79 ' etc. 1 and Boethius, etc., man's constitution in which the spiritual Seif-of-all- 
holch^h 6S aS P a<;sen 8 cr f° r so lon S 36 fh e vehicle holds together, mind (man as, nous) 
eittf= S ^ ,iins: but ho,r -8 twofold, clean or unclean, disinterested or interested, may 
~ T control or be run away with by the team of the senses. The 'chariot", 'city', 'ship' 
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and 'puppet' symbols arc equivalent, so that, for example, 'when Mind as chaiiutesr 
rules the whole living be tig, as a governor does a city, then life holds a straiga: 
course'. (Philo, Leg. AUeg tit .224, rf. Rg Veda, vi.75.6). The whole conception of yoga 
(yuj, to 'voke', 'harness', 'joinO is connected with the symbolism of the chariot and 
team; we still speak r>f 'bridling' our passions. 

12. Hence mrij. literally distributive shining' - 'ruling power'. 

13. Gold in such conrexts is not a figure uf speech, but of thought. Gold 'is' (wc 
should now say 'means') light, life, immortality (Satapatha Brahmar.a, passim, and 
tracitionaBy); and to refine' liiis gold' is to burr, away from our spiritual Sel: the 
dmss of all that is nut -Self. Hence it is a 'golden' cord by which the human puppet is 
rightly guided (Plato, Laws 644) and Blake gives us a 'golden' string that 'will lead you 
in at heaven's gale . 

14. 'Sun uf the sun’, Mahabharata .. v. 46 3 and Philo, Spec. 1.279; invisible light 
perceptible only by mir.c', Philo, Ovif. 31; 'whose body the sun is. whe controls the 
sun from within', Brnaddranyak* Up. in. 79; 'whose body is seen by all, his soul by 
none' Plato, Laws, 898 d; 'Light of lights', Bhagavad Gita. r n 17, Rg Veda, r. 113.1; 'that 
was :be true Light ... of the world', ]ohn, 1:5, 9:3; 'the Sun nf men', Rg Veda. 1. 146,4 
ard Light of men', John, 1:4, 'seated in eveiy heart', B kagavad GitS. xni.17, Mai'.n Up. 
vi. 1. 

15. We canr.ct expound the ‘thread -spirit' doctrine at length here. In the European 
tradition it can he traced from Homer to Blake. Por some uf the references see my 
‘Primitive Mentality', Quarterly Journal of the Mythic Society, xxxi, 1940 and ‘Literary 
Symbolism' n the Dictionary of Vi or Id Literature, 1943. See Philo, Imn.ul. 35 and passim, 
also my Spiritual Paternity and the Puppet Complex' in Psychiatry, vm, 1945, 
reprinted A K. Coumaraswamy, The Bugbear of Ulema/, 1047 

10. Or Sens of God. Cf. Boehme, Slgnalura Rerum., xiv. 5 'Each angelical prince is a 
property out of the voice of God. and bears the great name of God.' ft is with reference 
to these powers that it is said tha: 'All these Gods arc in me' (Jaim.niyc Upanisad 
Bruhmumt, 1. 1 4.2), that 'AH things ere full of Code,' (Thales, cited Plato, Laws 899 el and 
that 'Malting .he Van ipurusa) their mortal house, the Gods indwelt him' ( Afhr.rna 
Veda, xi. 8.18); accordingly. 'He is indeed initiated, whose "Gods within him ' are 
initiated, mind by Mind, voice by Voice' etc. (Kauftitcki lirahmanc, vrr. 4) We need 
hardly say that such a multiplicity of Gods— 'ters and thousands —is not a poly- 
theism, for all arc the angelic subjects of the Supreme I leity from whom they originate 
and ir. whom, as we are so often reminded, they again 'become one' Their operation is 
an epiphany < Kavsitaki Up. 11. 12 13. — This Brahma, verily, snines when cue sees 
with the eye, and likewise dies when one does not see'). These 'Gods’ are Angels, or as 
Philo calls them, the Ideas — i.e. Eternal Reasons. 

17 The double meaning of Gr. stevhancs must be remembered: (t) as crown’ and ',2) 
as city 'wall'; thus both a glory and a defence. 'Children are a man's crown, towers cf 
the "city"' (Homeric Epigrams, aui). In the same way Pali culika, usually 'turban', is also 
a 'city wall' as in Sarnyutui Mikuya, n. 182 nagaram . . . cuHtd-baddhatr.. 

Ph.Lc's interpretation of the 'glory' has an exae: equivalent in India, where the 
powers of the soul are 'glories' (sriyah) and collectively 'the kingdom, the power and 
li e glory' (sr) of their royal possessors; and, accordingly, the whole science of 
government is one of the control of there powers lArthr.sistrc, 1 b: see my Spiritual 
Authority and Temporal Power ir. the Indian Theory of Government, 1942, p.86). Nun 
potest aliquis habere erdinatam (amiliain, risi ipse sit ordinatus one cannot have 
d.scipline in his family, un less he (first) have it in himse.f], St. Bonavrailuia, De don. S. 
S- tv. 10. v, p.475, being applicable to everyone who proposes to guvem himself, a city 
or a cingdom. 
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18 On bhakti ('devotion', or perhaps better 'fealty', and literally 'participation') as a 
reciprocal relationship, see my Spiritual Authority and Temporal Power in the Indian 
Theory cf Government, 1942, note 5, and my Hinduism and Buddhism, 1943, p.20. 

19. '"I" do nothing, so should doom the harnessed man, the knowor of Ultimate 
HesLify' (Bhagaved Gita, v. 8). 'I do nothing cf myself John 8: 28, cf. 3:19) To think that 
du' (karto" ham it i) or “I" think' is an infatuation, Philo's oiesis (Leg. AUeg. 147, 
2.68, 4.331 and Indian abhimana. The proposition Cogito ergo sum is a non sequiiur and 
non-sense; the true conclusion being Cogito erge EST v/ith reference to Him 'who Is' 
(Damascene, De fid. ortho a. 1; Kit tha Up. vi.12. Mitinda Par, ha p.73) and can alone say T 
(Meistcr Eckhart, Pteilfer, p 261). C'f. also the references in my ‘ Akirr.cah.ha: S e.lf- 
Noughting', Nsw Ind. Antiquary '040, [Rpr. SP 4 , pp. 107-1 47.] 

Nirhts Gilders sturzet dick in Hollenschlund hinein 
A Is das n erhas&te ‘A'ort (merit's uohl!): das Mein und Vein 
Nothing else wi II so readily cast one into the jaws of Hell as the detestable words (mark 
them well'; mine and thine (Angelas Silesius. Der Che.rubinisc.he Wandersminn, v . 238). 

20 In which case, every occupation is a profession; nut merely a way of earning 
one's living, but a 'way of life’, to abandon which is to die a death. 'The man wliu has 
shifted, easily and unwouied so long as lire pay was good, iron - , one job to another, 
has no deep respect fur himself' (Margaret Mead, And Keep Your Powder Dry, p.222). 

21. It is a commonplace cf mediaeval theory that the craftsman's primary concern is 
with the goed of tire work to be done, and this means that it muse be at the same time 
pulclter et avtus [beautiful and appropriate.] A Buddhist text defining the cncclcchicc of 
the different vocational groups calls that of the householder whose support is an art 
'perfected work' Anguitara Nikdya, 111.363, 

22. Sva-dhantta—sva-karma, Plato'6 la heauicu prattein, kata physir.. Dharma is a 
pregnant term, difficult to translate in the present context; cf, eidos ir. Republic 434A. In 
general, dharma (literally 'support', dhr as in dhruva, fixed', 'Pole Star 1 , and Gr. thronos) 
is synonymous v/ith Truth' than this ruling principle there is 'nothing higher' 
(Brjuidarapyaka Up. 1.4.14); dharma is the 'kings K.ir.g' (Anguttam Nikdya, 1.109), '- R - 
'King of kings'; and there can be no higher title than that of dharma-raji, "King of 
Justice'. Hence the well-known designation cf the veritable Royalty as Dharmaraja, to 
be distinguished from the personality of the king in whom it temporarily inheres. 
One's 'own d harm a' is precisely Plato's 'justice', viz. to perform the task fer v/hich one 
is naturally equipped. Justice, Gr. dike (Skr. V Us. to 'indicate') represents in the same 
way the ultimate Index and standard by which all action must be judged. Dharma is 
lex aeierna, sva dharma lex naturalis. 

23. For our tradition, procreation is a 'debt', and its purpose is to maintain tire 
continuity or ministerial functions in a stable society (see my Hinduism and Buddhism, 
lg A 3 . note 146). For only so can the bases of civilisation be preserved. 

24- Bhagavr.d Gita, 111.15-33 ancl xvm.18-48, slightly abbreviated. 

Cf. my 'Am I my Brother's Keeper?', Asia and the Americas, March 1943, reprinted 
m Tl,e Bugbear of I iterncy, 1047. 

^6. The mac.lir.e ... is the achievement of which mar is callable if he relies entirely 
2n himse.f God Is no longer needed . . . Eventually (it) transforms him into a 

maemne himself' (Ernst Niekisch. quoted by Ench Meissner in Germany m Pent, 
1942). ’ * 


...1, ’Ah en netiens grow old, the arts grow cold, and commerce settles on every tree' 
.William Blake). 

■/S. Albert Schweitzer, Zwischen VJasscr und Urwald, cited in his My life arid Thought. 

. VR ri ° more faith than a grain of .mustard seed in the future history of 
,v - iSdtion". which I know now is doomed to destruction: what a joy it is to think of!' 
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(William Moms). 'For by civilised men we now mean industrialised men, mechanised 
societies . . . We call all men civilised, if they employ the same mechanical techniques 
to master the physical world. And wc call their, so because we are certain that as the 
physical world is the only reality and as it only yields to mechanical manipulation, that 
is the only way to behave. Any other conduct can only Spring from illusion; it is the 
behaviour o: an ignorant, simple savage. To have arrived at this picture of reality is to 
be truly advanced, progressive, civilised' (Gerald Heard, Man tue Master, 1937, p 25). It 
Lc also to have arrived at what has properly been called a 'wn-lri ot : npoverished 
real it v' (Iredell Jenkins), arc. cne that car. cniv impoverish those to whom we 
communicate it. 

30. Cf. A. J. Krzesinsk:, Is Modern Culture Doomed? 1942, especially Msgr. G. B. 
O'Toole's lntrodnrtmn, and Znaniecki as cited on p.54 note; and Eric Gill, It All Goes 
Togetner. 1944 

31. Whoever owns a single share in any manufacturing enterprise for profit is to 
that extent taking sides and to that- extent responsible for world trade and all its 
consequences. 

32. The body, for the sake of which we desire wealth. Is the ultimate cause of all 
wars ' Phaeilo , 66 c); and 'victory breeds hatred, because the conquered are unhappy' 
[Dhemmupctlu, zji). World tiide and world war aie congeneric evils. Whatever we 
have sa d about tire government of men and cities will apply, of course, to a 
government of the world by cooperative and disinterested nations. Every attempt to 
establish 'balances of power' must end in v/ar. 

33. Noblesse oblige. Ir. a city that has fostered 'true philosophers' the latter owe it to 
their fosterers to participate ir. civic affairs and so in -.he traditional :heorv of 
government it is incumbent upon the representatives of the spiritual authority to 
oversee and guide those whe exercise the temporal power; to see to t, in other words, 
that might supports right, ar.d does not assert itse.t On the function of such 
philosophers in the regeneration cf modem society, cf. Gerald Heard, Man the Master, 
and Aldons Huxley. Ends end Means, 1937. 

34 I suppose that in the history of criticism nothirg more inane has ever been 
propounded than Paul Shorey's comment. But we must not attribute personal 
superstition to Plato' (Loeb ed. 0.641. Solecisms such as this must be expected whenever 
nominalists set out to expound the doctrine of realistic philcsphers but uAty do men 
set out to expound philosupliies in wl i.cl 1 tliev do not believe? 

33. The work to be dune is piima.ily one of purgation, to drive out the money 
ditii leers, all who desire cower and office, and all representatives of special interests; 
and secondly, when the city has been thus 'cleaned up', one of considered imitation of 
the natural forms of justice, beauty, wisdom and other civic virtues; amongst which 
wc have here considered ;vstice, or as the word dikaiosvni is commonly translated in 
Christian contexts, rightecusnsss. 

It may be, as Plato says, very difficult 'to bring about such a change of mind as is 
required if we are to "progres$"'i« this way, but as he also says, it is "not impossible'; 
and so we mav 'not c?ase from Mental -tight . . . till we have built Jerusalem'. 


TWO 


On the Pertinence of Philosophy 

Wisdom jncreate, the same now as it ever was, and the same tu 
be forevermore.’ St. Augustine, Confessions, ix. iu. 
'l-'rimordial and present Witness.' Frakaseranda, Sidiitai.lamuktdvoU, 44. 


I DEFINITION AND STATUS O R PHILOSOPHY, OK WISDOM 

To discuss the prob.ems of phil- 
osophy' presupposes a definition of 'philosophy'. It will xiol be 
contested that 'philosophy' implies rather the love of wisdom than 
the love of knowledge, nor secondarily that from the 'love of 
wisdom', philosophy has come by a natural transition to mean the 
doctrine of those who love wisdom ar.d are called philosophers.' 

Now knowledge as such is not the mere report of the senses (the 
reflection of anything in the retinal mirror may be perfect, in an 
animal or idiot, and yet is not knowledge), nor the mere acL of 
recognition (names being merely a means of alluding to the 
aforesaid reports), but is an abstraction from these reports, in which 
abstraction the names of the things are used as convenient substi 
tutes for the things themselves Knowledge is not then of individual 
presentations, but of types of presentation; in ether words, of things 
in their intelligible asnect, i.e. of the being that things have in the 
mind ot the knower, as principles, genera and species. In so far as 
knowledge is directed tc the attainment of ends it is called practical; 
m so * ar as :t remains in the knower, theoretical or speculative. 
F-nally, we cannot say that a man knows wisely, but that he knows 
WeU ; w isdom takes knowledge for granted and governs Lhe move- 
ment of the will with respect to things known; or we may say that 
wisdom ;s the criterion of value, according Lo which a decision is 
ma d e to act or not to act in any given case or universally. Which will 
d PPty not merely lc external acts, but also Lo contemplative or 

theoretical acts. 
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Philosophy, accord irgly, is a wisdom aboul knowledge, a conec- 
Ihn du savoir-penser. In general, philosophy (2)’ has been held to 
embrace what we have referred to above as theoretical or specu- 
lative knowledge, for example, logic, ethics, psychology, aesthetic, 
rheology, ontology; and in this sense the problems of philosophy 
are evidently those of rationalisation, the purpose of philosophy 
being so to correlate the date of empirical experience as to 'make 
sense' of them, which is accomplished for the most part by a 
reduction of particulars to universal (deduction). And thus defined, 
the function of philosophy contrasts with that oi practical science, of 
which the proper function is that of predicting the particular from 
the universal (induction) Beyond this, however, philosophy (1) has 
been held to mean a wisdom not so much about particular kinds of 
thought, as a wisdom about thinking, and an analysis of what it 
means to think, and an enquiry as to what may be the nature of the 
ultimate reference of thought. In this sense the problems of philos- 
ophy are with respect to the ultimate nature of reality, actuality or 
experience; meaning by reality whatever is in act and not merely 
potential. We may ask, for example, what ure truth, goodness and 
beauty (considered as concepts abstracted from experience), or we 
may ask whether these or any other concepts abstracted from 
experience have actually any being of their own; which is the matter 
in debate as between nominalists on the one band and realists, or 
idealists, on the other . 3 It may be noted that, since in all these 
applications philosophy means 'wisdom', if or v/her. we speak of 
philosophies in the plural, we shall mean not different kinds ot 
wisdom, but wisdom with respect to different kinds of things. The 
wisdom may be more or less, but still one and the same order of 
wisdom. 

As to this order, if knowledge is by abstraction, and wisdom 
about knowledge, it follows that this wisdom, pertaining to things 
known or knowable, and attained by a process of reasoning or 
dialectic from experimental data, and neither being nor claiming to 
oe a revealed or gnostic doctrine, in no way transcends thought, but 
is rather the best kind of thought, or, let us say, the truest science. It 
is, indeed, an excellent wisdom, and assuming a good will, one of 
great value Lo man . 4 But let us not forget that because of its 
experimental, that is tc say statistical basis, and even supposing an 
infallible operation of the reason such as may be granted to 
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mathematics, this wisdom can never establish absolute certainties, 
and can predict only with very great probability of success; the 
'laws' of science, however useful, dc nothing more than resume past 
experience. Furthermore, philosophy in the second of the above 
senses, or human wisdom about things known or knowable, must 
be systematic, since it is required by hypothesis that its perfection 
will consist in an accounting for everything, in a perfect fitting 
together of all the parts of the puzzle to make one logical whole; and 
ihe system must be a closed system, one namely limited to the field 
of time and space, cause and effect, for it is by hypothesis aboul 
knowable and determinate things, all of which are presented to the 
cognitive faculty in the guise of effects, for which causes are sought . 5 
For example, space being of indefinite and not infinite extent , 6 the 
wisdom about determinate things cannot have any application to 
whatever 'reality' may or may not belong to non-spatial, or imma- 
terial, modes, or similarly, to a non-temporal mode, for if there be a 
'now' we have no sensible experience of any such thing, nor can we 
conceive it in terms of logic. If it were attempted by means of the 
human wisdom lo overstep the natural limits of its operation, the 
most that could be said would be that the reference 'indefinite 


magnitude' (mathematical infinity) presents a certain analogy to 
the rererence 'essential infinity' as postulated ir. religion and meta- 
physics, but nothing could he affirmed or denied with respect to 
the 'isness' (esse) of this infinite in essence. 

If the human wisdom, depending upon itself alone ('rationalism'). 


proposes a religion, this will be what is called a 'natural religion', 
having for its deity that referent of which ihe operation is seen 
everywhere, and yet is mosl refractory io analysis, viz. 'life' or 
energy' And this natural religion will be a pantheism or monism, 
postulating a soul [amnia, 'animation') of the universe, everywhere 
known by its effects perceptible in the movements of things; 
amongst which things any distinction of animate and inanimate 
will be out of place, inasmuch as animation can be defined 
rationally only as that which is expressed in, or is the cause of, 
raohon . Or if not a nan theism, then a polytheism or pluralism in 
which a variety of animations (Torres') is postulated as underlying 
a nd explaining' a corresponding variety of motions . 7 But nothing 
‘-•m be affirmed or denied as regards the proposition that such 
Animation or animations may be merely determinate and contin- 
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gent aspects of a 'reality' indeterminate in itself. Expressed more 
technically, pantheism and polytheism are essentially profane con- 
ceptions, and if recognisable in a given religious or metaphysical 
doctrine,, are there interpolations of the reason, not essential to the 
religious or metaphysical doctrine in itself . 8 

On the other hand, the human wisdom, not relying on itself 
alone, may be applied to a partial viz., analogical, exposition of the 
religious or metaphysical wisdoms, these being taken as prior to 
itself. For although the two wisdoms (philosophy (2) and philos- 
ophy (i)) are different in kind, there can be a formal coincidence, 
and in this sense what is called a reconciliation of science and 
religion'. Each is then dependent on the other, although in different 
ways: the sciences depending on revealed truth for their formal 
correction, and revealed truth relying upon the sciences for its 
demonstration by analogy, 'not as though it stood in need of them, 
but only to make its teaching clearer'. 

In either case, the final end of human wisdom is a good or 
happiness that shall accrue ei-her to the philosopher himself, or to 
his neighbours, or to humanity at large, but necessarily in terms of 
material well-being. The kind of good envisaged may or may not be 
a moral good.’ For example, if we assume a good will, i.e. a natural 
sense of justice, the natural religion will be expressed in ethics in a 
sanction of such laws of conduct as most conduce to the common 
good, and he may be admired who sacrifices even life for the sake of 
this. In aesthetic (art being circa fuctibiliu ) the natural religion, given 
a good will, will justify the manufacture ot such goods as are apt for 
human well-being, whether as physical necessities or as sources of 
sensible pleasure. All this belongs to humanism' and is very far 
from despicable. But in case there is not a good will, the natural 
religion may equally be employed :o justify :he proposition 'might 
is right' or 'devil take the hindmost', and in manufacture the 
production of goods either by methods which are injurious to the 
common gooc, or which in themselves are immediately adapted to 
ends injurious tu the common good; as in :he case of child-labour 
and the manufacture of poison gas. Revealed tnith, on the contrary, 
demands a good will u priori, adding Lhal the aid of the rational 
philosophy, as science or art, is required in order that the good will 
may be made effective . 30 

There is then another kind of philosophy (1), viz., that to which 
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W e have alluded as 'revealed truth', which though it covers the 
whole ground of nhilosophy (2), does so In another wav, while 
beyond this it treats confidently of realities' which may indeed be 
immanent in time and space tissue, and are not wholly incapable of 
rational demonstration, but are nevertheless said to be transcendent 
with respect to this tissue, i.e. by no means wholly contained within 
it nor given by it, nor wholly amenable to demonstration. Tire First 
Philosophy, for example, affirms the actuality of a 'now' indepen- 
dent of the flux of time; while experience is only of a past and 
future. Again, the procedure of the First Philosophy is no longer in 
the first place deductive and secondarily inductive, but inductive 
from first ;o lasc, its logic proceeding invariably from the transcen- 
dental to the universal, and thence as before to the particular. This 
First Philosophy, indeed, taking for granted the principle 'as above, 
so below' and vice-versa/' is able to find in every microcosmic fact 
the trace or symbol of a macrocosm ic actuality, ar.d accordingly 
resorts to proof' by analogy; but this apparently deductive proce- 
dure is here employed by way of demonstration, and not by way of 
proof, where logical proof is out of the question, and its place is 
taken either by faith (Augustine's credo lit intelligam ) or by the 
evidence of immediate experience (1 ilaukikaprah/aksa).' 2 

Our first problem in connection with the highest wisdom, 
considered as a doctrine known by revelation (whether through ear 
or symbolic transmission), consistent but unsystematic, and intelli- 
gible in itself although it treats in part of unintelligible tilings, is to 
distinguish without dividing religion from metaphysics, philos- 
ophy (2) from philosophy (1). This is a distinction without a 
difference, like that of attribute from essence, and yet a distinction 
of fundamental importance if we are to grasp the true meaning of 
any given spiritual act. 

We proceed therefore first to emphasise the distinctions that can 
be drawn as between religion and metaphysics with respect to a 
wisdom that is one in itself and in any case primarily directed to 
immaterial, or rationally speaking, 'unreal' things / 3 Broadly speak- 
ing, the distinction is that of Christianity from Gnosticism, Sunni 
rom Shi'a doctrine, Ramanuja from Sankaracarya, of the will from 
the intellect, participation ( bhakii ) from gnosis (jnana), or 
mowledge of iavidya) from knowledge-as (uidya;. As regards the 
Va y/ the distinction is one of consecration from initiation, and of 
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passive from active integration; and at regards the End, of assimi- 
lation ( tadakarata ) from identitication (tadbhavo). Religion requires 
of its adherents to be perfected; metaphysics that they realise their 
own perfection that has never been infringed (even Satan is still 
virtually Lucifer, being fallen in grace and not in nature). Sin, from 
the standpoint of religion, is moral; from that of metaphysics, 
intellectual (mortal sin in metaphysics being a conviction or asser- 
tion of independent self-subsistence, as in Satan's case, or envy of 
the spiritual attainments of others, as in indra's). 

Religion, in general, proceeds from the being in act (kuryuvustha) 
of the First Principle, without regard to its being in potentiality 
( karanavasthS )/ 4 while metaphysics treats of the Supremp Identity 
as an indisseverable unity of potentiality anc. act, darkness and 
light, holding that these can also and must also be considered apart 
when we attempt to understand their operation in identity in It or 
Him. And so religion assumes an aspect of duality/ 5 viz., when it 
postulates a 'primary mailer', 'po.en ualily' or 'non-being' far 
removed from the actuality of God, and does not take account of the 
principal presence of this 'primary' matter' in, or rather 'of' the First, 
as its 'nature'/ 6 

Religions may and must bp many, each being an 'arrangement of 
God', arid stylistically differentiated, inasmuch as the thing known 
can only be in the knower according to the mode of the knewer, and 
hence as we say in India, 'He takes the forms that are imagined by 
His worshippers', or as Eckhart expresses it, '1 am the cause that 
God is Gud'/ 7 And this is why religious beliefs, as much as they 
have united men, have also divided men against each other, as 
Christian or heathen, orthodox or heretical/ 8 So that if we are to 
consider what may be the most urgent practical problem to be 
resolved by the philosopher, we can only answer that this is to be 
recognised in a control and revision of the principles of comparative 
religion, the true end of which science, judged by the best wisdom 
(and judgment is the proper function of applied wisdom), should be 
to demonstrate the common metaphysical basis of all religions and 
that diverse cultures are fundamentally related to one another as 
being the dialects of a common spiritual and intellectual language/ 
for whoever recognises this, will no longer wish to asser: that 'My 
religion is best', but only that it is the 'best for me'. 19 In other words, 
the puipose of religious controversy should be, not to 'convert' the 
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opponent, but to persuade him that his religion is essentially the 
saxne as our own. To cite a case in point, it is not long since we 
-eceived a communication from a Catholic friend in which he said 
•I've been ashamed lor years at Lhe superficiality and cheapness of 
mv attempt to state a difference between Christians and Hincus'. It 
is "noteworthy that a pronouncement such as this will assuredly 
strike a majority of European readers with a sense of horror. We 
recognise in fact that religious controversy has still generally in view 
to convince the opponent of error rather than of correctness in our 
eves; and one even detects in modern propagandist writing an 
undertone of fear, as though it would be a disaster that might upset 
our own faith, were we to discover essential truth ir. the opponent; a 
fear which is occasioned by the very fact that with increasing 
knowledge and understanding, it is becoming more and more 
difficult to establish fundamental differences as between one relig- 
ion and another. It is one of the functions of the First Philosophy to 
dissipate such fears. Nor is there any other ground whatever upon 
which all men can be in absolute agreement, excepting ihat of 
metaphysics, which we assert is the basis ar.d nonn of all religious 
formulations. Once such a common ground is recognised, il 
becomes a simple matter to agree tc disagree in matters of detail, for 
it will be seen that the various dogmatic formulations are no more 
than paraphrases of one and the same principle. 20 

Few will deny LhaL at the present day Western civilisation is fared 
with the imminent possibility of total functional failure nor that at 
the same lime this civilisation has long acted and still continues to 
act as a powerful agent of disorder and oppression throughout the 
rest of the v/orld. We dare say that both of these conditions are 
referable in the .ast analysis to that impotence and arrogance which 
have found a perfect expression in the dictum 'East is East and West 
is West, and never the twain shal meet', a proposition tc which 
cnly the most abysmal ignorance and deepest discouragement could 
ave 8 iver > rise. On the other hand, we recognise that the only 
possible ground upon which an effective entente of East and West 
can be accomplished is dial of llie purely intellectual wisdom that is 
°^ c die same at all times and for all men, and is independent of 
environmental idosynerasy . 21 

r , We Intended to discuss at greater length the differentia of 
re igion and metaphysics, bul shall rather conclude the present 
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section by an assertion of their ultimate identity Both, considered 
as Ways, or praxis, are means of accomplishing the rectification, 
regeneration and reintegration of the aberrant and fragmented 
individual consciousness, both conceive of man's last end 
(p: jrusartha) as consisting in a realisation by the individual of all the 
possibilities inherent in his own being, or may go farther, and see in 
a realisation of all the possibilities of being in any mode and also in 
possibilities of non-bcing, a final goal, f or the Neo-Platonists and 
Augustine, and again for Erigena, Eckhart and Dante, ar.d for such 
as Ruiiu, Ibn 'Arabi, Sankaracarya, and many others in Asia, 
religious and intellectual experience are too closely interwoven ever 
to be wholly divided ; 22 who for example would have suspected that 
the words "How can that, which the Comprehending call the Eye of 
all things, the Intellect of intellects, the Light of lights, and numi- 
nous Omnipresence, be other than man's last end', and Thou hast 
been touched and taken! long has Thuu dwell apart from me, but 
now that I have found Thcc, I shall never let Thee go', are taken, not 
from a 'theistic' source, but from purely Vedautic liyams addressed 
to the Essence (atman) and to the 'impersonal' Brahmen! 


II. HOW DIVERS WISDOMS HAVE CONSIDERED 
IMMORTALITY 

Let us consider the application of different kinds of wisdom to a 
particular problem of general significance. Tire pertinence of philos 
ophy to the problem of immortality is evident, inasmuch as wisdom 
is primarily concerned with immateria] things, and it is evident that 
material things are not immortal as such [in esse per se) nor even 
from one one moment to another, but are continually in flux, and 
this is undeniable, regardless of whether there may or may not be m 
such perpetually becoming things some immortal principle. Or to 
regard the matter from another angle, we may say that -whatever, if 
anything, there may be immortal in phenomenal things must have 
been sc since time began, for to speak of an immortal principle as 
having become mortal is the same thing as to say it was always 
mortal 

It needs no argument to demonstrate :har human wisdom/ 
rationalism, our philosophy (2), will understand by 'immortality , 
not an everlasting life on earth, but an after-death persistence ot 
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individual consciousness and memory ar.d character, such as in our 
experience survives from day to day across the nightly intervals of 
death-like sleep. Rational wisdom then will take up either one of 
two positions. It may in the first place argue that we have no 
experience of nor can conceive of the functioning cf consciousness 
apai“ from the actual physical bases or which the functioning seems 
to rest, if indeed consciousness be in itself anything whatever more 
than a function of matter in motion, that is to say of physical 
existence; and will not therefore conceive the possibility of any 
other them an immortality in history, viz., in the memories of other 
mortal beings. In this sense there can also be postulated the 
possibility of a kind of resurrection, as when memory is refreshed 
by the discovery of documentary proofs of "he existence of some 
individual or people whose very' names had been forgotten it may 
oe for millennia. Or human wisdom may maintain, rightly or 
-wrongly, that evidences have been found of the 'survival of per- 
sonality', viz., in communciations from the other world', of such 
soil as to prove either by reference 10 facts unknown to the observer, 
but which are afterwards verified, or by 'manifestations' of one sort 
or another, a continuity of memory and persistence of individual 
character in the deceased who is assumed to be in communication 
with the observer. If it is then attempted to rationalise the evidence 
thus accepted, it is argued that there may be kinds of matter other 
and subtler than thosp perceptible to our present physical senses, 
and that these other modalities of matter may very well serve as the 
suppusitum of consciousness functioning on other planes of being. 

It will be readily seen that no spiritual or intellectual distinction 
can be drawn between the two rationalistic interpretations, the only 
difference between them being as regards .lie amount or kind o: 
hme in -which the continuity of individual character and conscious- 
ness can be maintained in a dimensioned space and on a material 
basis, theories of ‘fourth dimensions' or ot 'subtle matter' changing 
nothing in principle. Both of the rationalistic interpretations are 
Ejected in toto, equally by religion and metaphysics. 

Not that the possibility of an indefinite perdnrsnee of individual 
consciousness upon indefinitely numerous ox various platforms of 
*/ n S and various temporal modes is by any means denied in 
rc " or in metaphysics (it being rather assumed that individual 
consciousness even now functions on other levels than those of our 
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present terrestrial experience) 25 , but that a persistence in such 
modes of being is not, strictly speaking, an immortality, this being 
taken to mean an immutability ot being without development or 
change and wholly uneventful; while tliat which is thus presumed 
to subsist apart from contingency, viz. the soul, form or noumenal 
principle (noma) of the individual, hy which it Is whut it is, must be 
distinguished alike from the subtle and the gross bodies (s ukqma 
and stkiila 4anra) which are equally phenomenal (ruva), as being 
wholly intellectual and immaterial. 24 

For example, 'things belonging to the state of glory are not under 
the sun' (St. Thomas, Sum. Theol. m, Supp. c. i, a. i), i.e. not in any 
mode of time or space; rather, 'it is through the midst of the Sun that 
one escapes altogether' (atimuryate, Juiminryu Up. Brahmana i. 3), 
where the sun is the 'gateway of the worlds' {loka-dvaro), (Chand. 
Up. vm. 6.6), Eckhart's 'gate through which all tilings return 
perfectly Fee Lc their supreme felicity ( purndnar.da ) . . . free as the 
Godhead in its non-existence' (asat), the 'Door' of John X, 'Heaven's 
gate that Agni opens' (svargasya lokasya dvaram avrnot ), ( Aitareya 
Brahmana, hi. 42).^ It is true that here again we shall inevitably meet 
with a certain and by no means negligible distinction of the 
religious from the mctaphyscial formulation. The religious concept 
of supreme felicity culminates as we have already seen in tire 
assimilation of the soul to Deity in act; the soul's own act being one 
of adoration rather than of union T ikewise, and without inconsis- 
tency, since it is assumed that the individual soul remains numeri- 
cal}' distinct alike from God and from other substances, religion 
offers lc mortal consciousness the consolatory promise of finding 
there in Heaven, not only God, but those whom it loved or. earth, 
and may remember and recognise. 

Nor will metaphysics deny that even in a 'Heaveri, on the farther 
side of time, there may be, at least until lire 'Lasl Judgment', a 
knowledge -of ( avidyd ) rather than a knowledge-as ( vidya ), though it 
will not think of him whose modality is slid in knowledge-of as 
wholly Comprehending ( vidvdn ) nor as absolutely Enlarged (ati- 
mukta). Metaphysics will allow, and here in formal agreement with 
religion, that there may or even mus: be states of being by no means 
wholly in time,, nor yet in eternity (the timeless now), but aevitemal, 
'aevitemity' (Vedic amrtaiva) being defined as a mean between 
eternity and time; 26 the Angels for example, as conscious intellectual 
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substances, partaking of eternity' as to their immutable nature and 
understanding, but of time as regards their accidental awareness of 
before and afrer, the changeability' of their affections (liability to fall 
from grace, etc.}, and inasmuch as the angelic independence of local 
motion (because of which Angels are represented as winged, and 
spoken of as 'birds'),’ 7 -whereby they can be anywhere, is other than 
the immanence of the First, which implies an equal presence 
everywhere. Nor is it denied by religion that 'Certain men even in 
tills state of life are greater than certain angels, not actually, but 
virtually' (St. Thomas, Sum. Theol, r, q. ft 7, a. ?, ad. 3), whence it 
naturally follows that 'Some men are taken up into the highest 
angeic orders' (Gregory, Hem in Ev. xxxiv), thus partaking of an 
aevitemal being; all of which corresponds to what is implied by the 
familiar Hindu expression devo bhiltva, equivalent to 'dead and 
gone lo Heaven'. Precisely this point of view is more technically 
expressed in the critical text, Brnaddranyaka Up. hi. 2.12, 'When a 
man dies, what does not forsake [nu juhdti ) him is his "soul' - 
(nama), zS the soul is without end ( ananta . "aevitemal"), without end 
is what the Several Angels are, so then he wins the world everlast- 
ing' { anafitam ickam). Cf. Rumi (xn in Nicholson's Shams-i-Tabnz ), 
'Every shape you see has its archetype in the placeless world, and if 
the shape perished, no matter, since its original is everlasting' 
(ldmkim~ast); and St. Thomas, Sum. Theol. 11-1, q. 67, a. ac, 'as regards 
the intelligible species, which are in the possible intellect, lire 
intellectual virtues remain', viz. when the body is corrupted. This 
was also expounded by Philo, lor whom 'Le lieu de cette vie 
immortelle est le monde intelligible', 23 that is to say the same as the 
'Intellectual Realm' of Plotinus, passim. If we now consider the 
implications of these dicta in connection with Boehme's answer to 
the scholar - who enquires, 'Whither goeth the soul when the body 
dieth?' viz. that 'There is no necessity for it to go anywither . . . 
1 ~ or • ■ • whichsoever of the two (that is either heaven or hell) is 
manifested in it (now), in that the soul siandeth (then) . . . die 
judgment is, indeed, immediately at the departure of the body', 50 
and in the light of Brhaddranyaka. Up., tv. 4. 5-6, 'As is Ids will ... so 
18 his lot' {yai kdmam . . . tat sampadyate) and 'He whose mind is 
attached (to mundane things) . . . returns again lo this world . . . but 
e whose desire is the Essence ( dtman ), his life ( prandh ) does not 
eave him, bur he goes as Brahman unto Brahman', il will be 
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apparent that although the soul or intellect (Vedic manas) is immor- 
tal by nature (i.e. an individual potentiality that cannot be annihi- 
lated.. whatever its 'fate'), nevertheless the actual 'fate' of an 
individual consciousness, whether it be destined to be 'saved' or 
'liberated' (dev ay ana), or to enter into time again (pitruana), or to be 
'lost' (mrrtha). depends upon itself. Anri therefore we are tuld to Lav 
up treasure in Heaven, where neither moth nor rus: corrupt'; for 
evidently, if the conscious life of the individual be even now 
established intellectually (or in religious phraseology, 'spiritually'), 
and the intellectual cr spiritual world be aeviternal (as follows from 
the consideration that ideas have neither place nor date), this 
conscious life cannot be infringed by the death of the body, which 
changes nothing in this respect. Or if the consciousness be still 
attached to and involved in ends (whether good or evil) such as can 
only be accomplished in time and space, but have nut yet been 
accomplished when the body dies, then evidently such a conscious 
ness mil lind its way back into those conditions, viz., of space and 
rime, in which the desired ends can be accomplished.-' 1 Or finally, if 
conscious life has been led altogether in the flesh, it must be thought 
of as cut off when its sole support is destroyed; that is, it must be 
thought of as 'backsliding' into a mere potentiality or hell. 

Space will not permit us to discuss the theory of 'reincarnalion' at 
any length. The fundamentals are given in the R% Veda, where it is 
unmanly a matter of recurring manifestation, in this sense for 
example. Mi Ira jdyate purtah (x. 85. 19) and Usas is punahpunar 
jayamdm (1. 19. 10). An individual application in the spirit of “Thy 
will be done' is found in v. 46. 1, 'As a comprehending (vidvdn) 
horse I yoke myself unto the pole (of the chariot of the year) . . . 
seeking neither a release nor to come back again in a asydh vimucam 
na dvrttam punah), may He (Agni) as Comprehender (vidvdn) and 
our Waywi.se Guide lead us aright'. The individual, indeed, is born 
according to the measure of his understanding' {Aitareya Aranyaka, 
11. 3. 2), and just as 'the world itself is pregnant with the causes of 
unborn things' (Augustine, De Trin. III. 9); so is the individual 
pregnant with the accidents that must befall him; as St. Thomas 
expresses it, 'fate is in the created causes themselves' (Sum. Theol T. 
q. lit, 2), or Plotinus, 'the law is given in the entities upon whom it 
falls, ... it prevails because it is within them . . . and sets up in them 
a painful longing to enter the realm to which they are bidden from 
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within' (Lnneads, iv. 3. 15); and similarly Ibn 'Arab!, who says that 
while being is from God, modality is not directly from Him, 'for He 
only wills what they have it in them to become' (Nicho.son, Studies 
in Islamic Mysticism, 1921, p.151). On the other hand, it may be taken 
as certain that the Buddhist and still more the modem Theosophical 
interpretations of causality (karma) or fate (adrsta), which assert the 
necessity of a return (except for one who is tnukla or lias 'reached' 
nirvana) to the very same conditions that have been left behind at 
death, involve a metaphysical antinomy; 'You vvuuld :iut step twice 
into the same waters, for other waters arc ever flowing in upon you' 
(Heracleitus). What is rpally contemplated in Vedic ard other 
traditional doctrines is the necessity of a recurrent manifestation in 
aeon after aeon, though not again within one and the same temporal 
cycle, 3 " of all those individual potentialities or forces in which the 
desire to prolong their line' is still effective: every Patriarch (piir) 
being, like Praiapali himself, prajd-kdmya, and therefore willingly 
committed to the 'Patriarchal Way' (pitrydna). 

What is then from the standpoint of metaphysics the whole 
course of an individual potentiality, from the 'time' that it first 
awakens in the primordial ocean of universal possibility until the 
'time' it reaches the last harbour? It is a return into the source and 
well-spring of life, from which life originates, and thus a passage 
from one 'drowning' to another; but with a distinction, valid from 
the standpoint of the individual in himself so long as he is a 
Wayrarer and not a Comprehender, lor, seen as a process, il is a 
passage from a merely possible perfection through actual imperfec- 
tion to an actual perfection, from potentiality tu act, from slumber 
(abedkya) to a full awakening (sambodki) Ignoring now the Patri- 
archal Way us being a 'round about 1 morse, and considering only 
the straight Angelic Way (devaydna) , with which the Rg Veda is 
primarily and the individual mumuksu specifically concerned, we 
may say that this Way is one at first of a diminishing and afterwards 
of an increasing realisation of all the possibilities intrinsic to the fact 
of being in a given mode (the human., for example), and ultimately 
leads to the rpaUstion of all the possibilities of being in any or every' 
mode, and over and beyond this of those of being not in any mode 
whatever. We cannot do more than allude here to the part that is 
lukeu bv what is called 'initiation' in this connection; only saying 
that the intention of initiation is to communicate from one to 
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another a spiritual or rather intellectual impulse that has been 
continuously transmitted in guru -par amp uru-kran:a from the begin- 
ning and is ultimately of non-human origin, and whereby the 
conlracied and disintegrated individual is awakened to the possibil- 
ity of a re-integration (sariiskarana);^ and that metaphysical rites, or 
'mysteries' (which are in imitation of the means employed by the 
Father to accomplish His own re-integration, the necessity for 
which is occasioned by the incontinence of the creative art), are, like 
the analogous traditional scriptures, intended to provide the indi- 
vidual with the necessary preparatory education in and means of 
intellectual operation; but the 'Great Work , that of accomplishing 
the reunion of essence with Essence, must oe done by himself 
within himself. 

We have so far followed the Wayfarer's course by the Angelic 
Way to the spiritual or intellectual realm; and here, horn the 
religious point of view, lies his inunorlslity, for indeed 'the duration 
of aevitemily is infinite' (St. Thomas, Sum. Two!, i, q. 10, a. 5, ud. 4). 
But it will be maintained in metaphysics, or even in a religion or by 
an individual mystic such as Eckhart (in so far as the religious 
experience is both devotional ar.d intellectual in the deepest sense 
of both words) dial an aevitemal station (pada), such as is implied in 
the concept of being in a heaven, is not the end, nor by any means a 
full return (nivrtti), but only a resting place (visrdma).^ And like- 
wise, it will be maintained that to conceive of the intellectual realm 
itself as a place of memories would be a derogation, for as Plotinus 
says of its natives, 'if they neither seek nor doubt, and never learn; 
nothing being at any time absent from their knowledge . . . what 
reasonings, what processes of rational investigation, can take place 
in them? In other words, they have seen God and they do not 
recollect? Ah, no . . . such reminiscence is only for souls that have 
forgotten' ( Enneads , iv. 4. 6);» and still more must we say respecting 
mundane memories (vasana) that 'when the sou/s act is directed to 
another order, it must utterly reject the memory of such things, over 
and done with now' (ibid, tv. 4. 4. 8). 

The metaphysical concept of Perfection, indeed, envisages a state 
of being that is, rot inhuman since it is maintained that such a state 
is always and everywhere accessible to whoever will press inwards 
to the central point of consciousness and being on any ground 01 
plane of being, nor 'heartless' unless we mean by 'heart' the seat ot 
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soulfulness and sentimentality'; but assuredly no;t-human. For 
example, in Chandcgya Up. v. 10. z it is precisely as amanuou purusa, 
'non-human person', that the Son and aevitemal avatar a, Agni, 5e is 
said to lead onward the Comprehending one who has found his 
way through the Supernal Sun to the farther side of the worlds, and 
this is the pathway of the Angels' (dev ay ana) as contrasted with that 
of the Patriarchs (pitn/dna) which does not lead beyond the Sun but 
to re-embodiment in a human mode of being. And it is foreseen 
that this devayana must lead, whether sooner or later, to what is 
expressed in doctrinal mysticism as a 'final death of the soul', or 
'drowning', the Sufi al-fana 'an al-fand ; by which is implied a 
passage beyond even consciousness in deity as act, to a Supreme 
(Skt. pur a, paidtpara ) beyond all trace or even an exemplary' multi- 
plicity, nor in any way 'intelligible'. And there, so far that is from 
any pussible 'reminiscence' of any that have been known or loved in 
otherness, in the words of Eckhart, 'No one will ask me whence I 
came or whither T went', or ir. Ruud's, 'None has knowledge of each 
who enters that he is so-and-so or so-and-so.' 37 

If this appears to be a denial of ultimate significance to human 
love, the position has been altogether misunderstood. For all 
metaphysical formulations, assuming that an infallible analog',' 
relates every plane of being to every other, have seen in human love 
an image of divine felicity' ( [pumananda ), imagined not as a contra- 
diction of but as transformation (paruvrtti) of sensual experience. 
This is the theory of 'Platonic love', according to which, as Ton Farid 
expresses it, the charm of every' fair youth or lovely girl is lent to 
them from Her beauty'; a point of view implicit too in Erigena's 
conception of the world as a theophany, and in the Scholastic 
doctrine of the vestigium pedis, the trace or footprint of divinity in 
time, which has its equivalent in Vedic and Zen symbolisms. What 
this means in actual tradition is dial the beloved on earth is to be 
realised there not as she is in herself but as she is in God, 38 and so ic 
is in the case of Dante and Beatrice, Ibn 'Arab! and an-N.izam, 3 ? and 
in that of Chandidas and Rami. 40 The beauty of the Beloved there is 
no longer as it is here contingent and merely a participation or 
reflection, but that of the Supernal Wisdom, that of the One 
Madonna, that of the intrinsic being of the Bride, which 'rains down 
Fames of fire' (Convivio) and as ciaritas illuminates and guides the 
pure intellect. In that last and hidden station (gukyam padam), nature 
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and essence, Apsaras and Gandhaxva, are one and indivisible, 
knowing nothing of a within or a without (na bahyair. kimenna vein 
nantaram, Brhnnaranyaka Up. iv. 321), and that is their supreme 
felicity, and that of every liberated consciousness. 

All this can only be described in terms of negation, in terms of 
what it is net, and therefore we say again that metaphysics can in no 
way be thought of as a doctrine offering consolations to a suffering 
humanity. What metaphysics understands by immortality and by 
eternity implies and demands of every man a total and uncompro- 
mising denial of himself and a final mortification, tc be dead and 
buried in the Godhead. 'Whoever realises this, avoids contingent 
death ( punar mrtyv), death gets him not, for Death becomes his 
essence, and of all these Angels he becomes the One' 
(Brhadaranyaka Up. 1. 2. 7). For the Supreme Identity is no less a 
Death and a Darkness than a Life and a Light, no less Asirra than 
Deva: 'His overshadowing is both Aeviternity and Death' (yasyu 
chSya amrta, yusyu tnriyuh, Rg Veda, x. 121. 2). 41 And this is what wc 
understand to be the final purport of the First Philosophy. 


NOTES 

1. It is not pretended to lay down final definition rv philosophy. 

a. Our numbering of the philosophies n inverse order as (2) arc (1) is because 
Aristotle's First Philosophy, vi?. Metaphysics, is actually prior in logical older of 
thought, which proceeds from within Outwards. 

} This is, -hr example, the matter in debate as between Buddhis. and Brahmanica. 
phi osophers Ft- the nominalist, the ultimate forms, ideas, images or reasons are 
merely names of the counters of thought and valid only as means cf communication; 
for :he realist (ideaiis:) the ultimate forms aie 'realities' dependent upon and inherent 
in being, i.e. real in Iheh being and nominal only in the sense 'only logically 
distinguishable'. 

4 Common sense is an admirable thing, as is also instinct, bur neither of these is 
the same as reason, ncr the same cs the wisdom chat is not about human affairs, out 
'speculative', i.e. known in the mirror of the pure intellect. 

5. When a cause is discovered, this is called an explanation But each cause was once 
an effect, and sc on indefinitely, so that our picture nf reality takes the form of a series 
of causes extending backward into the pas 1 , and of effects expected in the future, but 
we have no empirical experience of a now, nor can we explain empirically how causes 
produce effects, the assumption post hoc orcpterhoc being always an ael of faith. 

fi As is very elegantly demonstrated by St. Thomas, Sum. Th.eol. 1, q. 7, a. 3, cf. q. 14- 
a. 12, ad. 3; his 'relatively infinite' being our 'indefinite' {ananta), incalculable 
(asaihkhyu) but not placeless (adesa) nor wholly timeless (tikdlr). 
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7 Science diiters from animism only in this respect, that while science assumes 
forces in the sense of blind wills, animism (which is also a kir.c of philosophy) 
personifies these forces and endows them with a free will. 

3. Pantheism is more commonly predicated of a given doctrine merely by impu- 
tation, either with unconsciously dishonest intention cr by customary' usage uncriti- 
cally perpetuated. In every case the observer presumed tube impartial should consider 
the doctrine itself, and not what is said of if by hostile critics. On Hie general 
impropriety of the lei in 'pantheism' in connection with the Vedanta, see Lacombe, 
Avant-propos tu Rene Groussel, Les Philosophies Inaier.nes, p. xiv, note 1, and Whitby, 
Preface tc Rene Guenon, Man and his Becoming according to the Vedanta, 1945, p- ix. 

9. St. Thuu-as, Sunt. Th.eol. 1, q. 1, a. 6, ad. 2. 

10. Fiudence is defined as recta ratio agibilinm, art a, recta <■ atio factikiiiuM . 

13. E g. Aitareya Brakmcr.a, vm.2. 

12. 'Metaphysics can dispute with one who denies its principles, if only :he 
upponent will make some concession; but if he concede nothing, :t can have nc 
dispute with him. ... If our opponent believes nothing of divine revelation, there is 
no longer any means of proving the articles of faith by reasoning 1 (St. Thomas, Sum. 
[hoot I, q. 1, a. 8 c); and ibid. q. 46, a. t 'The articles of faith cannot be proved 
demonstratively ' 

Similarly in India it is repeatedly and explicitly asserted that the truth of Vedic 
doctrine cannot be demonstrated but only experienced. 'By when should orte know the 
Knnwer nf knowing' {Bphadaraijyaka 'Jp. iv. 5. 15). 

13. Throughout the present essay it is assumed that sensibility means the percep- 
tion of things by the senses, not a cognition but a reaction; reason, the activity u: li e 
intelligence with respect to the causal scries of accidents, sometimes called the chain of 
fate, 01 in other words an intelligence with respect to things phenomenally known in 
lime and space and called 'material', and intellect, tire habit of first principles. 

14. Thus Chfindogva Up. vi. 2. 1 asserts a religious point of view, 33 distinct from the 
metaphysical point of view that prevails in thcUoanisads generally, c.g. Tairtiriya Up. 

11. 7. Christian philosophy maintains that Cod is ‘wholly in act' Metaphysics concurs 
in the definition of perfection as a realisation of all the possibilities of being, but 
would rather say of God that 'He does no: proceed from potentiality to ac:' than that 
He is without potentiality. 

-5. Duality, as of 'spirit and matted, 'act and potentiality', form and substance', 
'good and evil'. TVs is aver fieri in Christianity metaphysically, when it is shown that 
evil is not a self-subsisfent nature, hut merely' a privation, and can be known to the 
First Intellect only as a goodness or perfection in poteniia. It is avoided in Sufi 
meUphysic by considering good and evil as merely reflections in time and space of 
His essential attributes of Mercy and Majesty. 

r6. 'Mallei' here must not be confused with the 'solid matter' of everyday parlance; 
in Christian philosophy, 'primary mallei' is precisely Dial 'mu thing' with respect lu 
which it is said ex nihilo jit. Such 'mallei' is said lo be 'insatiable for foiiu', and (lie 
,ame is implied when in the Jaiminiya Up. Brahmana, 1. 36, it is said that 'In the 
beginning, the woman (= Urvasi, Apsaras) went about in the flood seeking a master' 
[icch a n ‘1 entile pa rim ) . 

17. I he physical analogy is represented in the assertion or the anthropologist that 
God is man-made'; a proposition perfectly valid within the conditions of its own level 
°> reference. 

18. That is mainly, of course, in Europe from the thirteenth century m wards In 
Hinduism, a man is regarded as a true teacher who gives to any individual a better 
access to that individual's own scriptures; for 'the path men take from every side is 
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Mine' ( Bhagavad Gita, iv. 11). Clement of Alexandria allows tha: 'There was always a 
natural manifestation ol the ore Almighty Cod amongst all right-thinking men' (Wise., 
Eckhart says almost in the words or the Bhagavad Gita cited above, 'In whatever 
way you find Gcri best, tha: way pursue', Dante will not exclude all the pagan 
philosophers rronr Heaven; in the Grail tradition, Malory says lhal 'Meilvn made the 
round table in tokenyng of the roundenes of :l.e wuild for by the round tabic is the 
world sygnifyed by ryghte. For all the world crystal and hethen repayren vnto the 
round table' ( Mort d'Arlhw, xiv. 2); these may be contrasted with the position taken in 
the Song ol Roland where, when Saragossa has been taken, ‘A thousand Franks enter 
the synagogues and mosques, whose every wall with mallet and axe they shatter . . . 
the heathen folk are driven in crowds to the baptismal font, to take Christ's yoke upon 
them.' 

19. The 'best fur me' need not be 'truest absolutely' as judged oy absolute 
metaphysical standards. Nevertheless, the metaphysician will not suggest that the 
follower of a 'second best' religion should abandon it ror another (cl. Bhagavad t.-ua, in. 
26, r.a buddkbhidam janayed ajndnam), but rather that he go farther m where he already 
Is/a.id thus verify es 'true' hie cwn images, not by those of another pattern, but rather 
by the prior form that is common to both. 

20. 'Diverse dogmatic formulations’, i.e. dhanr.a-paryaja as this expression is 
employed in the Saddkarma Fundarika. 

21. In this context the reader is recommenced to Rend Guenon, L Orient el 
'.'Occident, 1932. 

22. Cf. Erigena. Dp. dm. naturae, T, 66. Ambo siquidem ex unw fvile, divine scilicet 
scpier.Ha, tr.anarf iv.biu.ni non est, and Bhagavad GTtii, v. 4—1. il is the chi.dren cf this 
word, and ret the men of learning who think of gnosis ui id works as different ... He 
sees in tmth who sees that gnosis aiul works are one' (for Bair.khya and 'toga as 
meaning gnosis and works respectively, see ibid, in. 3,1. That the Way cf Gnosic and the 
Way of Participation have one and the same end becomes evident when we consider 
that love and knuwledge can only be conceived of 50 perfected in an identity of lover 
and beloved, knower and known. 

23. ‘Even we ourselves as mentally tasting something eternal, are not ir. this world.' 

31. Augustine, De Tritu iv. 20. 

24. Therefore incapable of proof', whether the phenomena adduced be 'scientific' 
or 'spiritualistic'. 

21. While it is shown here how the formulations nt different religions may express 
the same conceptions in almost verbal agraeme-i-, it must net be supposed that we 
therefore advocate any kind of eclecticism, or conceive the possibility of a new religion 
compounded of all existing religions. Eclecticism in religion results only in confusion 
and caricature, of which a good example can be cited in 'Theosophy'. 

26. St. Thomas, Shit. Theol. 1, q.10, a. 5. He says 'slates of being' in :he plural 
deliberately (cf. Rene Guenon, its Etuis multiples ie i'Ltr;, 1932), although for purposes 
of generalisation it has been necessary to speak only of three, viz. the human, angelic 
and divine, that is those to which the literal, metaphorical and analogical understand- 
ings pertain respectively. 

Wi ll the Christian 'aevitemity', Indian amrtaiva, and the traditional concept of 
'humanity' and 'Perfect Man' (c.g. Islamic insanu'l hmii), cf. Jung. Mortem Men in 
Search of a Soul, p.215: 'If it were permissible to personify the unconscious, we might 
call i: a collective human being combining the characteristics of both sexes, tran- 
scencing youth and age, birth and death, and from having at its command a Lumen 
experience of one or two million yea-s, almost immortal. If such a being existed, he 
would be exaltpd above all temporal change ... he would have lived countless times 
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over the Ire of the individual, or the family, tribe and people, and he would possess 
the living sense of the rhytluii uf growth, flowering and decay. It would be positively 
grotesque for us to call lids immense sysiem of the experience of the unconscious 
psyche an illusion.' Her e it may be noted that 'unconscious' p:eseuls an analogy wi:h 
'Lipep-Sleep' (susupti - samadhi = excessKS or rapt us), on the otlie: hand, the use of the 
word 'collective' betrays a purely scientific, and not a metaphysical conception. 

27. "Intellect is the swiftest of birds' { mar.ah javistan: patayalsu atiah, J?y. Veda, vi. 9. 
5). It is as birds that the Angels 'celebrate in the Tree of Lire (heri share of aeviternity 
(yatrt. supamd amrtacya ohc.ga-n . . . abh.i evarcr.ti, ibid., 1. 164. 21). The traditional 
expression 'language of birds' (which survives ir. 'a little bird told me') refers to 
angelic communications 

2$. Nlm.r is the correlative of ripe., being the noumanal or intelligible part and 
efficient cause of the integration nlma-ruva, viz. the individual as ho is in himself; and 
therefore to be rendered not oy 'name' (rcr this is r.ot a nominalist but a realist 
doctrir.e), but by 'idea', archetype", 'form or 'soul' (as when it is said 'the soul is the 
form of the body'); atman on the other hand being 'essence' rather than 'soul' (essen’i.r, 
that by which a substance has esse in whatever mode). 

29. Brehier, Les Idees philosophiques et religieuses de. Philon d'Alexindrit, 1925, p.24n. 

30. Boehme. On Heaven and He'd (in Everyman's Library, volume entitled Sign.atura 
Rerum , etc.). 

31. It is the good purpose, for example, which operates in the return of a 
Budliisa.lvci, who is otherwise fit for Nirvana. 

32. In Dhegavud GTid, vi. 4c, for example, sdsvalT sairtd is very far from implying 
'forthwith', We doubt very much whether any Aupanisada passage could be died as 
implying a re-embodiment otherwise than at the dawn cf a new cycle, and ther. only 
as the growth of a seed sown in the previous aeon, or as a tendency with which the 
new age can be said to be pregnant. 

33. See Aitcreye. Arar.yaka, m. 2. 6; Aita-eya Brahmana, vi, 27, Sata-patha Brdhmana, 
Vir. i.5i ar.d pass nr. Cf. also Guenon, 'L'lnitiation etles Metiers', Le Voile d’lsis, No. 
172,1934 

34. Saddhcma Rundcnka, v. 74. Similarly, -he true end oi the ritual acts and 
appointed sacrifices of :he Veda is not the afrainment of a temporary heaven, but the 
awakening of a desire tc know the Essence (atman) {Sidahantamuktavati, xxxti, w th 
v'enis’ note 'Paradise is as it were but the half-way house'). 

35. Similarly in Dante, Paradise, xxix, 79-81, 'there sight is never intercepted oy any 
new perception, and so there is no need of memory, for thought has not been cleft". 

36- Agni (-Praj apa Li ), who in the Vedas is the Herdsman of the Spheres [gopS 
nhnvanasya), Waywisc Leader ( vidvdn palftuh paruetu). Messenger and Herald ( dutc . 
irahy and stands as the Pillar of Lire at the Tarting of the Ways [dyoi hu 5 kurnbhu . . . 
patham msarge, Rg Veda, x. 5 6) in cosmic crucifixion (dharunesu s litiluk, ibid.), 
corresponding to the 'dogmatic' Buddha, Christ as distinguished from Jesus, and to 
Hie 'idea of Muhtmmad'. 

37- Nicholson, Shams-i-Te.briz, p, 61. 

5®-_ Cf. Tarjuman al-Ashwaq, xl. a, 'She was exalted in majesty above time' and 
^ is l°ve and the lover that live to all eternity’ (xin, in Nicholson, Shams i 
- abriz). Another example could be cited in the Shepneri of Hennas. 

39- Whom Ibn Arabi met at Mecca in 1201, see Nicholson, Tnrjuman a I- Ask toe. q, 

4°- '~-f- 'Sahajd' in our Dance of Siva, igi 7. 

4ij Similarly, Se.lxpulhu Erdhmana, x. 4. 3. 1-3 Esa vai mrtyur ya‘. sanvatsarah . . 
Pru-japatih, 'He, the father, whe is the Year ai;c likewise Death'. 
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The Darkness and Light, belonging Ic His asuratva and devalvu respectively, remain 
in Him, who is both asv.ra and dcva, Titan and angel, sarpr, and adilyn; at the same time 
that from the Wayfarer's point of view their reflections in time and space are evil anrl 
good. In Hinduism, 'the Darkness in Him is called Rudra' (Maitri Up. VI. 2], and is 
represented in the names and hues of Kali and Krsna; in Christian yoga, the Dark Ray 
01 Divine Darkness, Eckhart's 'sable stillness' and motionless dark that no One knows 
but t le in whom i: reigns' (cf. :he 'Clouds er.c. thick darkness' of Deut. 4: ill, is spoken 
of already ir. the Codex Brucianus and by Dionys us, and becomes the subject of the 
contemvlatio in caligine Rega-ding trie propriety of the expression 'Christian i/o,<«', we 
need only point out that St. Bernard's consideralio. contetnpletic, and excess us or rap' us 
correspond exactly to dhcraya, lihySnr, and samSdhi. 


THREE 


On Being in One’s Right Mind 


I REPENTANCE 

'Dwer wil werccn dez cr solte sin, dcr muez lazen, daz cr iezunt ist.' 

Mcistc- Echar'., Pfeiffer p 606. 

^^[guavoia, 1 usually rendered by 
'repentance', is literally 'change of mind', or intellectual metamor- 
phosis. Plato dues nol use the word (for the verb, see Eulhydemus, 
279c), but certainly knows the thing: for example, in Republic, 51417. 
the values of those who have seen the light are completely trans- 
formed, and, in Laws, 803C--804A, wc arc told that those who have 
realised their true relation to and actual de-pendence on God will be 
'thinking (Stavoeopcu) otherwise than they do now', and that 'it 
behooves our fosterlings to be of that same (new) way of thinking'; 
cf. St. Augustine's reformarnini in no vi late mentis ( Confessions , xni.13). 
Further, Plato distinguishes 'understanding' (cuvisvui) from 'learn- 
ing' (pcv&dvsvv) as knowledge from relative ignorance (Eulhydemus, 
2 "8a); and the shepherd of Hermas is certainly not misinterpreting 
the real meaning of (IKtilvoui when he says that 'Repentance is a 
great understanding' (to pcTavorjcai . . . abvccnq £cmv giryuA-Tj), 
and, in fact, a transformation from the state of the fool (aqipcov) to 
that of one possessed of intellect (vouq, Mand. iv.2.1, 2), In ;he same 
way Hermes (Tib. 1. 18) opposes psrdvoia to ayvoict, this 'ignorance' 
being, in Lib. xm. 7b, the first of the 'irrational tonnents of mallei', 
just as in the Buddhist niddna series it is the primary source of all 
evils. z 

It is, indeed, unfortunate that our word 'repentance' translates 
JiETCtpeAcia rather than pexdvcia; for the latter word imports far 
more than the merely moral meaning of regret for past error. The 
man who has really been 'converted', Le.. turned round (xpeno), 
mepetpu), will have no time to spend in punishing nimself, and if he 
does impose hardships on himself it will not be by way of oenance, 

H 


I 
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but (i) as a discipline like that of an athlete in -raining ar.d (2) in 
imitation of the divine poverty. On this level of reference there can 
be no room for remembrance of or sorrow tor past errors, to which 
the words, 'Let the dead bury their dead', are properly applicable, 
the 'dead' being the 'old man' who is now no more for those who 
can say with St. Paul, vivo autem, jam non ego. 'Such an or.e, verily, 
the thought Joes not torment., Why have I no: done the right? Why 
have 1 done wrong?' ( Taittinya Up. 11.9). So there comes a point in 
Dante’s ascent at which he says 'Non mi riccrda' { Purgatorio , xxxm. 
91). I low, indeed, should one who has ceased to be anyone either 
recall or regret what 'he' had done when he was someone? It is only 
when and if he returns from :he unitive state to 'himself' that he 
can again remember or regret. 

To jreittvonoai = id aovtsvai is, then, to come to an understand- 
ing with. We stress the word 'with', because in order to grasp the 
problems invulved il is essential to remember, what can easily be 
overlooked, that all words containing the prepositions co- or con-, 
cum, <ri>v, sum-, and all such terms as 'self-control', 'self- 
government', and 'self possession' (- com-posure), imply a relation 
between two things (cf. Plato, Republic, 431 a, b, 43613), which two 
are, in the last analysis, respectively human and divine. For 
example, 'When thou art rid of self, then art thou Self -controlled 
(dines selbes gewallic = syxpatfi; dacxoC = ovardjan ), and Self- 
controlled art Self-possessed (dines selbes eigen), end Self-possessed, 
possessed of God (isl got din eigen) and all that he has ever made' 
(Master Eckhari, Pfeiffer, p.598). 3 All of this will apply to otivErn^, 
(tuvoucilu, and ouwoia, to the verbs ooveipi and covrrjjn, to 'be 
together with' and 'come together with', to Sanskrit sam-adb.i, 
'syn -thesis' or 'com-posure' and the verbs satnbhu, samp ad. s atiigam, 
semi, etc., all implying ccn-gress and unification, a 'becoming one 
(eko bhu) in the erode no less than in other senses, cf. TsXeco, to be 
perfected, to marry, or to die. 

In other words, the 'great understanding' is £ kind of synthesis 
and agreement (Skr. s» irhdhi, samddhi, samjnana ), by which our 
internal conflict is resolved, or as the Sanskrit texts also express it, in 
which 'all the knots of the heart arc loosed'. If we ask, an agreement 
of what with what? the answer will be evident: unanimity 
(6 fio void) 4 of the worse and better, human and divine parts of us, 
as to which should rule (Plato, Republic. 432c); 'assimilation of the 
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knower with the to-be known (to KaTGVOOupsvip to icacavoouv 
gfppoicoau;), in accordance with the archetypal nature, and coming 
to be in this likeness' (riato, Titnaeus, 90D, cf. Bhag avail Gild , 
xin. 12 18,. jrieyan . . . anadimatparam brahma . . .), 'which likeness 
begins now again lo be formed in us' (St. Augustine, De suir. et lit. 
37); con-sdcntia with our 'divine part', when the two parts of the 
mortal soul have been calmed and the third part of the soul is so 
moved that wc arc 'of one mind with our real Self' (ouwoiav 
aOxoq af>TCp dkpncdfisvot;), thus obtaining true knowledge in the 
stead of our opinion ( Republic , 371, 372). In Indian terms this is also 
the marital agreement, or unanimity of the elemental self ( bhutat - 
man, sunr u diman) with lire prescient solar Spirit ( prajnutrnun . usurfru 
Hitman ) in a union transcending the consciousness of a within or a 
without ( Brhuddrunyaka Up. rv. 3. 21); in other v/ords, the fusion of 
the Outer King with the Inner Sage, the Regnum with the Saccr- 
dotium 

Metavoia is, then, a transformation of one s whole being; from 
human thinking to divine understanding. A transformation of our 
being, for as rarmenides said, 'To be and to know are one and the 
same' (Diels, Fr. 18.5), and 'We come to be of just such stuff as that 
on which the mind is set’ (Maitri Up, vi. 34. 3). To repent is to 
become another and a new man. That this was St. Paul's under 
standing is clear from Ephesians, 4:23, Te ye renewed in the spirit 
of your mind' (bvavsov3cr$ca be tm rrvcopcm too vooq 6p6v). 

II ON THE 'TWO MINDS' 

God is 'not a man, that he should repent' (1 Sam. 15:29, cf. Ps. 110:4, 
and Ezek. 24:4). Meianoia is a 'change of mind' differing only in its 
larger implication from the change of mind that has taken place 
when we repent of any intention. When we do this, it is because we 
feel ourselves to be now 'belter advised' and so able to act 
'advisedly', or as Plato would express it, Kara koyev. Whose advice 
are we taking? Who gives counsel when we take counsel with 
ourselves'? On this point Socrates hed no doubt, for, as he says. 
When I was about to cross the stream, the daimonian sign that 
usually comes to me was given it always holds me back from wha: 

I want to do — and I thought I heard a voice from it which 
forbade . . (Phaedms, 242b). 5 Or, as Plato also says, 'there is a 
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something in the soul that bids men drink ar.d a something that 
forbids, something other than .hat which bids', what draws us on 
being the passions and diseases, and that -which holds us back the 
voice of Reason (Republic, 439). Everyone has had experience of this. 

We hardly need to say that Plato speaks of the Leader (itysjKbv) 
within us by many names, such as vocal Reason (X0709), Mind 
(void). Genius (Souptov), and most divir.e (Qeiorato-) and best or 
ruling (Kpcbicto-;) and eternal {dayevr^ part of us, nor tn be 
reminded that this Immortal Soul 'is our real Self " (Laws, 959A) and 
that it is for 'us' to be Its servant (Ori) ostr]q.. Laws, 645A, Timaeus, 
vod, etc ); how otherwise, indeed, should "Thy will be done cn earth 
as it is in heaven'? This immanent divinity is likewise Philo's 'Soul 
of the soul' (v|ioxi| yitxnO' Henries' 'Good Genius' (6 dya 96 <, 
oa'pcov), and the 'Shepherd' of Hermas. It is the Scholastic 'Synteris', 
Meister Eckhart's 'Fur.kelein', and however attenuated, our own 
'Conscience'; but not by any means our 'reason', or Bergson's 
'intuition', it is the Spirit that Scripture, as St. Paul points out, so 
sharply distinguishes from the soul, and his jam non ego, sed Christas 
in me (Hcb. 4:12 and GaJ. 2:2c). It is 'the Self of the self, called the 
"Immortal Leader"' ( utmuno'lmd neldmrldkhyah, Maitri Up. vi. 7), 
the 'Inner Controller' (antary amin. Brkaddranyaka Up. ni. 7. 1, etc.), 
'Self (or Spirit) and King of all beings', or of all that is in motion or 
at rest' (Bihadaranyaka Up. 1. 4. 16, 11. 1. 2, Rg Veda 1. 115. 1, etc.), the 
immanent Genius (yuksa) or Alharoa Veda, x. 8. 43 and Jaimimya Up. 
Br.1v.24, and the impassible 'immortal, incorporeal Self' of Chdndo- 
gya Up, viii. 12. 1, the 'That' of the famous dictum 'That art thou'.’’ 
And, just as for Plate, so in die Yedic books this deathless, 
impassible Inner Man and very Self 'dwells together with' the 
human, mortal, passible self in Ihe 'house' or 'city' of the body for so 
long as 'we' are alive. It is this (Holy) 'Ghost' that we 'give up' when 
we die; and the poignant question arises, Tn whom, when I go 
forth, shall 1 be going forth?' (Prasna Up. vt. 3), the answer, 
according to which we shall be 'saved' or 'lost' depending upon 
whether before the end we have known 'Who we are' Jaimmiya Up. 
Be. iv. 19. 4. 5, Srhadaramjaka Up. iv. 4. 14, Bhuguvud Glia, tv. 40, 
etc.). 

We still make use of such expressions as to be 'double minded', 
'strong or weak minded’, 'in two minds' (about a purpose), and 'not 
to know ore's own mind': we also 'make up our minds', 7 and only 
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when this has been done do we really know what we are really 
'minded Lo do'. We use these expressions (like so many other 
inherited phrases) without a full consciousness of their meaning, 
just as we speak of 'self-government' or 'self-control' without 
realising that 'the same thing will never do or sufrer opposite things 
in the same context and in relation tn the same thing and at the same 
t'me. So that if we ever find ihcsc contradictions in the functions of 
the ir.ir.d we shall know that it was not the same thing functioning' 
( Republic , 436B, cf. 431 a, 3, and Parmenides, 138B). 8 Actually, all these 
expressions derive their meaning from the age-old doctrine of the 
duality of human nature, 9 stated in terms of a duality or bivalence of 
mind (vow;, Skr. manas). It is this doctnne which Professor Goode- 
nough seems to find so strange in PIulu: 10 and yet, without il, the 
notion of repentance would be unintelligible. To know one's own 
mind is rhe same as to know oneself' or 'love oneself' in the 
superior sense of Aristotle (Nich. Eth. ix. 8), Hermes (Lib. iv. bn), St. 
Thomas Aquinas (Sum. Theol. n-H. 26. 4), and the Upanisads (FJJ. it. 
4, etc.). Philo says that 'There are two minds, that of all (beings), 11 
and the individual mind: he that flees from his own mind flees for 
refuge lo the mind of all in common.' The one is ungenerated and 
immortal, the other generated and mortal (1. 93). The soul being 
'dead' when it is entombed in the passions and vices (1. 6s, and as 
for St Paul) he points out that 'T hat which dies is not the ruling part 
of us, but the subject lai:y,and for so long as the latter will not repent 
(gsypu; av geravoia ypriodgevov} and acknowledge its perversion 
(ipom'i), so long will it be held by death' (1:80). The individual mind 
is the same thing as our 'sensibility' (aiaDpaiq), 12 and 'it is always 
right that the superior should rule, and the inferior be ruled; and 
Mind is superior to sensibility' (1. 131); 'the easy-going man sinks 
down into his own incoherent mind' (1. 94, cf. Bhagavad Gita, 11. 67 
and vi. 34), 13 i.e., 'estimative knowledge' in terms of 'hunger and 
Ulirst'. 

It amounts lo the same thing to deny the name of 'mind' to the 
estimative faculties ot the sensitive soul, governed by its wants. 
Fhus in Hermes, Lib. 1. 22, it is asked, 'Have not all men mind?' and 
answered, Mind comes only to those that are devout and good and 
pure' (Kc 3 ap 6 ', = suddha). In Platonic terms, the soul is mindless 
’.o.vonr) at birth and may be still unconscious (dvoTyco?) at death 
[Lnnaeus, 44A, c); the unchanging Mind that is contrasted with 
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opinion .subject to persuasion is Lo be found only in the Gods and in 
a small number of men ( Timaeus , 51E). If, however, we intend by 
'mind' merely the human instrument of discursive thought, then to 
participate in the divine manner of knowing will be, humanly 
speaking, co be 'out of one’s mind'; so of the Prophet through whom 
God speaks Plato says that 'his mind is no: in him' (Ion, 534B), a 
state of mania' that must not be confused with insanity (Phaedrus, 
?//), 265): 'the wisdom of this world is foolishness with God' (i Cor. 

3 : 19 ) . , 

We have now seen ha l :he notion of a 'change o: mind 

presupposes that :here are two in us: two natures, the one humanly 
opinionated and the other divinely scientific; to be distinguished 
either as individual from universal mind, or as sensibility from, 
mind, and as non-mind from mind or as mind from ’madness'; the 
former terms corresponding to the empirical Ego, and the latter to 
our real Self, the object of the injunction 'Krow thyself'. We shall 
conclude by briefly noticing the equivalents of these formulations in 
the Indian sources. 

The formulation in terms of two minds is explicit in Manu, 1. 14: 
'From himself the Self-existent drew forth the mind, of which the 
nature is real and the unreal' ( audusud-dlmakain ) M the mind, that is, 
with which one thinks 'both good and evil' {puny am ca , . . pap am ca 
Jaimintya Uv Br. 1. 60. ') and which is, therefore, a means 'either of 
bondage or liberation' {Maitri Up. vi. 34. 11). 'The mind is said :o be 
twofold, pure and impure (sudrihS^uddham): impure, by connection 
wilh desire, pure by separation from desire. 15 . . . Indescribable his 
bliss who abides in the Self, his mind's defilement washed away 
by Self-composure' 1 ^ ( samadhi-nirdhauta-tiudasya nivesitasya atmani, 
Maitri Up. vr. 34. 6, 9). 

The distinction of Mind from sensibility (vooc from aia&r|cri<;) is 
analogous to that of Manas, Mind, from Vac, the power or faculty of 
expression. Mind becomes a name or hypostasis of God,- 9 than 
whom there is no other that inteiligizes { n any ad atc'timantr, Brhada - 
raiiy aka Up. in. 8. 11). Manas is the sacerdotal principle that knows 
and wills, Vac the power of action without whom nothing would be 
effected. It is her function to imitate' (kunukr) him'* and to act as his 
follower and messenger, 'for she is by far the lesser and he by far the 
superior' (Taitfifhja Samhita , t 11. 3. n. 3; Salapalha Brahmana, 1. 4. 4- 7 
and 5. 11). But though the Victory' depends upon her co-operation. 
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she may be reluctant to fulfil her office (Satapatha Branmana, 1. 4. 4. 
12; Taittinya Samhita 11. 5. 11. 5, etc ); she is easily seduced from her 
allegiance to Mind and Truth to the service of what she likes to 
think, and then merely babbles SB. m. 2. 4. 11, etc., cf. Philo, 1. 94). 

Ir the Indian texts we also meet with the notion of a meliorative 
dememation as noted above. For when 'mind' is thought of only as 
a part of the psychic organism, then to be 'mindless' and 'uncon- 
scious' is the superior, and conscious mental operation the inferior 
condition. Thus, 'When the mine has been immolated in its own 
source for the love of Truth, then the false controls of actions dor.e 
when it was deluded by' sensibilia likewise pass away' Maitri Up, vi 
34. 2), 'None whose mind has not been immolated can attain to 

Him' [Katha Up. 11. 24); viz., the Person, who being devoid of all 
limiting attributes is necessarily 'mindless', though the source of 
mind ( Mundaka Up. xx. 1. z, 3). God does not think and does not 
know' in our imperfect way of knowing in terms uf subject and 
object; wc may say that he thinks, out there is no second thing, 
other than himself, of which he might think (Brhadaranyaka Up. tv. 
3. 28, etc.). 19 In this sense, then, it is said that 'when one attains to 
the state of dementation (amambha va), that is the last step’ (Maitri 
Up. vi. 34. 7), and we recognize the like doctrine in St. Thomas 
Aquinas, Cum vero intellectus iam ad format veritatis pertingii, non 
cogitat, sed per fecit veritatem contemplatur (Sum. Theol. 1,34. x. ad 2). 
We must only be careful not to confuse this superior mindlessness 
of the supraralional and supeicunscious with the mindlessness of 
tne Titans who are still irrational and subconscious; just as we 
distinguish the non-being of the divine superessentiality from the 
non-being of what has not yet come into being or could not be. 

To resume: in the first part of this article our intention was to 
show that what 'repentance' really means is a 'change of mind', and 
the birth of a 'new man' who, so far from being overwhelmed by the 
weigh: of past errcr 3 is no longer the man who committed them, 
and, in the second part, to outline the doctrine of the duality of mind 
on which the possibility of a 'change of mind' depends, and to 
demonstrate its universality; to point out, in other words, that tne 
notion and necessity of a gsxdvota cie inseparably bound up with 
ihe furmulatior.s of the Phiicsopkia Perennis wherever we find them. 
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NOTES 

i. Cf -Ians Pohlmann, Die Metanoia ala Zentralbegnff tier chr.stlichen From'nigkeit. 
Leipzig, 1938; also, Fr. Tucker, Syneidesis-Conscientia, Jena, 1928. 

?. See references in PTS Pali Dictionary, s.v. paticca-samuppaia; and Gerda Hart- 
mann in journal of the American Oriental Society , Vo.. 60, '5943), 35°f. 

3. To bring out the meaning we distinguish 'self' fium 'Self', as is cummunly done 
in translation from Sanskrit to distinguish the mortal from its iaunoiial SeL"; these two 
'selves' corresponding Lo Plato's mortal and immortal 'soul', and to St. Paul's 'soul' ar c 
'spirit', the former being that 'soul' that we must l-.ate' if we would be Christ's 
disciples. 

4. 'A yap 6 Oscc 8 i 54 okci, aurw vCy/crai dpovocxv', Xenophon, Occ. xvn. 3. For wc 
then participate in his npovoiu = Skr. prajnana, Providence Or Prcecicncc. 

5. It is rather strange that in one context Socrates supposes that 'the dajmonian sign 
has come to few or none before me' ( Republic , 496c) but this is contradicted elsewhere, 
notably in Timaeus 90c and Phaedo 1070 and cf. Odyssey in. 26 

6. That 'We (I) have the mind of Christ' (I Cor. 2.16) is but another way of saying the 

same thing, and it will be seen that the new mind and ther ew man are one, 01 in other 
words that to know one's real mind is the same as :o know or love one's real Self 
(<piAf|oa' ht orrmrov, vonv f.'f.ic,, Hermes, Lib. TV. fib), the Self 0: all beings. To have 
that Mind is to be 'blpsf with ?. good genius but sole dependence on our 

own unstable mind is to be 'cursed with a bad genius' (xaxoSalpcov, Philo. 1. 37, 38. 
Our 'free will' does not consist in doing what we like (i.e. what we must by a 'natural' 
compulsion) but in a choice of guides, a choice between the good and evil Genii, 'the 
good Daimon' and the Evil, whose name is Legion. 

7. This implies a coil-sent of (he two wills involved. 

8. ?liilo, 1. 94 seems lo contradict, but is at fault; for it is not the same man who 'rubs 
himself' and is also rubbed; it is, say, a finger that rubs and a leg that i3 rubbed, and 
these are not the same man but two parts of the same man. Subjectively, it may be the 
better part that wills to rub, and the worse that needs rubbing; or the worse part that 
wants to be titillated and the better part that yields. 

9. Plato, Republic, 604B, etc; II Cor. 4:16, St Thomas, Sum. Theol. iz.n. 26. 4; 
Upanisads, passim, 

10. E. U. Goodenoi.gh, By Light, Light, 1041, pp. 382-86. 

11. the plural 6/o>v cannot mean 'the universe', and ought net to be rendered thus, 
as ir is by Colson and Whitaker in the T.npb Library edition. The 'mind o: all in 
common' (rnijnuivrfiiv) is that of the 'Self of all beings' in Plato, Phaedo 83R: 'Philosophy 
exhorts :he soul to trow in nothing but her Self, that she may know her Self itseif. the 
very Self of all beings' (forth rdiv ovtcov = Skr. sarvabhutanSm atmT,. Xenophon remarks 
Hitt 'When the God is uur teacher, we all come to think alike' (opj votlv. Ox. xvn. 3). It 
is when we 'think for ourselves', know ing only luo weil what we like lo .liink, that we 
disagree. 

12. 'The carr.al mind is enmity against God' (Rom. 8:7). 

13. Wc cught then to 'peur out as a libation the blood of the soul and sacrifice our 
whole mind to Ccd' (Philo, 1. 76). Eckhart says 'the mind must be demented of itself'; 
that implies by no means the modem anti-inrellertualism (in favour of instinctive 
behaviour) but Plato's 'divine madness', for 'The men whom He dements He uses as 
Hi.s servants ... it is God himselt who speaks through -hem' {Ion 53-in) 

14. Sat and asc.t are primarily being, reality, truth and t.ieir contraries. In the 
Supreme Identity {iad tkam ), without cthemess (adveitarr.), these are no longer 
contraries; but considered apart, where ens el bottom converiurttur, asat as 'non-being' 
is 'evil' by the same token that English 'naught-/' is 'bad'. 
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13. As in Hermes, x. 16.. voug mfiapoq . . teev cvSuputKv, The 'purification' enjoined 
(cittam . ■ ■ oodkayet, Mailri Up.vi.34.3) is precisely the Platonic Katharsis, a separation 
of the "soul" from the '‘body", as far as that is possible', :he kind of death' that is 
practised by philosophers ( Phaedo 6 yc.F., c:. Sophist 2270); for Plato, purification and 
liberation are coincident {Phaedo 82) just as in the Vaiiri Up. vi. 34. 11 the mind 
dctcched from sensible objects (mrviaayimt) is libera-inn (mokf) 

16. Samadhi (literally synthesis, cnrrpcsiire) is the consummation of yoga, and what 
is meant by Plato v;her. he exhorts the soul to "collect arc concentrate itself in its Self 
(aO'rijv be sir, niVtfv, Phaedo . 83A). 

-.7. Tcittinya Samhila ;i, 5. 11. 5, vi. 6. 10. 1; Satapatha Br. x. 5. 3. i; Brhadaranyxka 
Up. v 5. b, etc. 

'8. Cf. Hermes, Lib. ;.u. 1. 13/1. 6 ujv kuyut, f.oviv cIkuiv tod you, kui 6 voOg toO 
S.-.ofi. 

10. Cf. Wildo, Intelligent ia semper in'elligii . . . (ss J) si se ipsani cognoscendv nun 
cognoscii uliu (De Inlclligentiis. xxiv, xxvn, the Commentary adding {id esl) pervepliortem 
non inlzlligit, strut ar.ima. 


FOUR 


Beauty, Light and Sound 


jAl coincidence of sound and light 
(verba, lux) is assumed in the first chapter of John. 1 In the words of 
Genesis, 'Lei there be Light; and there was Light', no temporal 
succession of events is implied. 'Whence, says Basilides, came the 
Light? ... It came forth from the voice of the Speaker' (Hippolytus, 
Ref. Hacr. 22). Dionysius, and with him the whole Scholastic 
tradition, takes for granted and argues from an idenliLy of good 01 
being, beauty, light, and truth in the ultimate sub;ect and first cause, 
that is God. Dionysius also takes over from Plato the idea of the 
'summoning' power of beauty. With these positions the Vedic 
doctrine is in full agreement. 

In Ihe Rg Veda we are confronted with a variety of terms which are 
so pregrant in their significance that it is often impossible to say 
that they are employed in a given context to denote only one of the 
meanings 'good' (desirable, appetible, or lovable), 'radiant - , or 
'beautiful'. A number of these roots imply aL Ihe same time 'light' 
and sound', cf. Chdr.dopya Up. 111. 13.7, where light is seen and 
heard; and we ran only judge that in a given conlexl one or other of 
these values predominates, and translate accordingly. Arc, for 
example, means both 'to shine' and 'to intone - ; bhu, 'to shine' or 
'beam' is ultimately inseparable from bhan 'to speak'; chand, primar- 
ily 'to be bright' and hence 'to gratify - , gives rise to chandas in the 
senses of 'brilliance', 'incantation',, 'metre - , and 'desire', and chanda 
in those of 'radiant', 'enchanting', and 'singing'; mar and svr imply 
either 'Lo shine' or 'to sound'. SOrja and sum, 'Sun', in the Vedic 
tradition coincident with diman, 'Spirit' and satyam, 'Truth', (Kg 
Veda, 1. 115.1) is derived from the :wo latter roots, which can hardly 
be distinguished; and while the idea of brilliance seems to pre- 
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dominate, we meet with such texts as jaimimya Up. Brakmana 111. 33, 
'The Sun is sound; therefore they say uf the Sun that "He proceeds 
resounding"' (ddih/as svara eva . . . svara ctT), 2 and Brhaadranyaka 
Up. i. 2.1, where 'Death' (rhe Father) proceed ng from inspiration to 
spiratiun 3 becomes the 'Year', the 'Sun' (the Son), and is described 
as going on his way 'celebrating' (arcan), which certainly does not 
exclude the idea of 'shining', but means in this context according to 
Sankaracarya, 'singing a song of praise' {arc ate, piljdm kurvate ); and 
what 'delight' was experienced in this officiaLion is called tire 
'sheen' (arkaiva) of 'shining - (arkya), with particular reference to that 
of the sacrificial Fire, of which the worlds are the hypos lases. One 
must say, Lo paraphrase, that the shining of the Supernal Sun m 
principle and the creative utterar.ee of the primordial 'Word - , by 
which all tilings are at the same time revealed and evoked, arc one 
and the same coincident 'event'. 

The ambivalences uf arc and chand are further illustrated in the 
following passages: RV. I. 92.3 and 6, 'The Dawns are singing 
(arcanti) like busy women at their tasks', 4 and 'Dawn in her beauty- 
shines with an enchanting smile' (Sriye chando na 9 may ate vibhatip v. 
52.12 'lauding with hymns' (chandn-stubhuk); and vn. 7.3.6. 'bright 
in glory as the Sun' ( chando na suro arcisd). In Atharva Veda vm. 9.12 
the Dawns are described as chando-pakse, which can be rendered 
either by having metrical wings' or 'moving on wings of desire', 
The values of chandas are of particular interest in connection with 
the idea of 'self-integration in Ihe mode of the metres, or incanta- 
tions’ (chando -may am . . . dkmdr.am samskurate, Aitareya Brahmar.a vr. 
27), which is as much as to say the building up of a spiritual 'body' 
of rhythmic sound, or light, or of beautitude, since for chando-maya. 
might be substituted here either muntru-muyu, fjolir-maya, or 
dnanda maya, 'incantational', 'luminous', or 'beautific'. 

It is not, however, our intention here to discuss at length the 
Vedic and traditional Indian terminology of the beautiful. This has 
indeed already been done, so far as the R$ Veda is concerned, by 
Oldcnberg in an admirable monograph 7 which should be consulted 
by every' student of Indian aesthetics, and especially those who are 
interested in the comparison of Indian and Scholastic formulae. Our 
present purpose is rather to call attention to a more specific parallel 
in the more familiar Platonic and Christian-Pla:onic tradition, 
having in mind especially such passages as in Plato's Symposium, 
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'He who has been instructed thus far . . . when he comes to the end 
will suddenly perceive a nature of wondrous beauty . . . absolute, 
separate,, simple, and everlasting, which without diminution and 
without increase, ox any change, is imparled lo the ever-growing 
and perishable beauties of all other things. He who from these 
ascending . . . using these as steps only . . . arrives at the notion of 
absolute beauty, and at last knows what the essence o: beauty is', 
and Dionysius, De Divinis Nominibus, 'Rut the super-beautiful is 
rightly called beauty absolutely, both because the beautiful that is in 
existing things according to their several natures is derived from it, 
and because il is die cause of all things being in harmony, and of 
illumination; because, moreover,, in the likeness of ligh: it sends 
forth to everything the beautifying distribution of ils own fonlal 
raying; and for that it summons all things to itself . . . self -accordant 
with itself and uniform with itself, and always beautiful and as the 
fount of all beauty, in itself preeminently posscst of all beauty. For in 
the simple and supernatural nature of all things beautiful, all beauty 
and all that is beautiful have preexisted uniformly' in their cause'. A 
parallel to these propositions occurs in Chdndogyc, Up. iv.15, of 
which we offer a literal translation, assuming the value of 'beautiful' 
for vdma, and adding to this a discussion of vama and other of the 
characteristic terms: 

They call this Spirit (dtman), the immortal Brahman, the 
'Convent of the Beautiful' (samyad-vdmah), because all things 
beautiful (sarvdni . . . vdmani) 'convene' (samyanti) in it. In one 
who understands this, likewise, all things beautiful convene. 
And it is also 'Beauly-bringer' (vdma-nifi). because it brings 
(nayatif all beautiful things. And it is also ' Light- brir.ger' 
(hhama-nflj) because it illuminates (bhiiti) all the worlds. [Cf. 
rayo budhnah samgamano vaoundm . . . savitd . . . satnare dhana- 
ndm, Rg Veda, x. 139.3] He understands it likewise 
illuminates all the worlds. 

With this may be compared JUB. iv. 18.6 = Kena Up. 31, It, the 
Braliman, is called 'Thai Lovesome' (Uid-vaua). As 'That Lovesome' 
it is to be adored. Towards one who understandeth this, all beings' 
love converges (humvunchimti). 

This last text immediately follows lines in which the direct 
experience of the Brahman has been compared lo the blinding 
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vision of lightning, and contrasted with the formation nf mpntal 
concepts and with reminiscence, and this corresponds to Plato's 
'will suddenly oerceive'. Tha- all beauties 'coincide' (samyanti) in one 
immutable principle of Beauty, which principle likewise 'brings 
them forth' (nay at:), at the same time that i: 'enlightens' ( bhati ) the 
worlds, is to say with Dionysius that the First Cause 'in the likeness 
of light sends forth to everything the beautifying distributions of its 
own fontal raying'; by which we certainly do not mean to imply that 
Dionysius owed any part of his doctrine to Indian sources, but only 
to point out the unanimity of the Philosophia Perennis, Sanskrit 
sunulana dkarma. 

Vdma and van a in -hese passages derive from van to 'love' or 'like', 
of which a verbal form occurs in -vdnehanii; there is also nc doubt a 
close connection with vena, 'loving , commonly an epithet of the 
Vedir Gandharva and Sun, who is alsu Uursatah 'sighlly'. 5 Vdma is 
usually^ translated by some such word as beautiful or ’lovely', cf. 
such later expressions as vamu-bhru, 'having beautiful eyebrows' 
and vdma-netra, 'having beautiful eyes'. The rendering by lovely' 10 
may be preferred, as implying at the same time 'heautiuil', and 
having the attractive qualities of what is lovely, i.e. lovable; and this 
again reminds us of Dionysius, who also says The good is praised 
by sainted theologians as the beautiful and as beauty: and as delight 
and the delectable; and by whatever other befitting names are held 
to imply the beautifying power or the attractive qualities of beauty'. 

The word vdma is discussed by Uider.berg, who says, Kupam, loc. 
at. p.ir.4, Tt seems to me that vdma is used primarily to describe 
those things in the attainment of which one rejoices or would wish 
to rejoice'. Sahkaracarya, commenting on vdmdm ir cur CM.nd.ogya. 
text, explains it as vananTydni, sambhajamydm, sobhandm, i.e. 'desir- 
able things, things in which one would wish to participate, beauti- 
ful things'. Sam'ohajanlydni, from root bhaj, to 'parcel out', 'share', 
and ixi this sense to 'give', which 'giving' is the essential signifi- 
cance of the Vedic Bhaga and later Bhagavan as names of God, as 
well as that of bhakti generally with reference to the 'giving back’ to 
L-od of what has been received, — is noteworthy here in connection 
with Dionysius, who describes all partial beauties as 'participations' 
and all relatively beautiful things as 'participants', saving that "The 
beautiful and beauty are indivisible in their cause, which embraces 
All in One. In existing things, Lhese are divided into "partuipa- 
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lions" and "participants"; for wc call "beautiful" whatever partici- 
pates in beauty; and "beauty" that participation in the beautifying 
power which is the cause of all that is beautiful in things'. It is in fact 
in just this sense that we find in the Rg Veda such texts as rv. 30.24 
addressed to the Sim, 'Bestow what is most lovely' ( vdmamvd - 
mam . . . dadhdtu, the duplication here implying the superlative); in. 
155.22, 'Via y we, as thy companions, India, par ticipate in what is fail' 
(vamabhajah syam); and vi. 19.10, 'May we, O Ir.dra, enjoy the lovel/ 
vahsrmam vdmam, explained by Sayana var.aniyum dhunurn . . . sumb- 
hajetnahi, 'may we participate in treasure most to be desired'.) 

Varna in the Rg Veda is employed also in particular connection 
with the idea of Light. In 1. 48.1 for example. Dawn is said to 'shine 
with beauty' ( saha vdmena . . . vy ucch.a ); in 1. 164.1 the Sun is 
referred to as vdma, which Sayana again explains by vananiya, to be 
'desired' or 'adored'. What the Gods essentially possess and are, 
they can be asked to give, and lienee the prayer, 'May we obtain all 
lovely things' (visva vamani dhTmahi, v. 82. 6 and vni. 22.1S). 11 In 
Taittfriya Samhiic v. 5.3.3 vdmam = iyotis, light. That vamuni is here 
primarily 'whatever is beautiful end bright' is suggested by the well 
known incarnation, hi. 62.10, 'May we behold, or obtain ( dhTmahi ) 
llial desirable lustre ( bhargas ) of the Sun', etc; and this introduces us 
to another connection of beauty with light and with sound, in 
connection with the word bhargas ; for whereas ir. RV. vm. 22.18 the 
Asvins are approached for the sake of 'all beautiful things (visva 
vamuni), in Athuroa Veda vi. 69.2 and ix. 1.19 we find them 
addressed as 'Lords of Beauty' ( subhasp ati ) and what is asked of 
them is 'that I may speak splendid words amongst the people', Ihe 
words for 'splendid' in these verses being respectively bhargasvat 
and varcasvat We may say then, that whereas bhurgut, ill connec- 
tion with the Sun or Fire, is 'lustre', in connection with speech it is 
precisely :hat of our own 'brilliant' or 'scintillating', or that of 
'sparkling' when we speak of a 'sparkling wit'. With bhargas may be 
compared Latin Claris, 'illuminated', and Claritas , in Scholastic 
aesthetic, as an indispensible condition of beauty, and the modern 
use of 'clear' in the expressions to hear or understand 'clearly'. 12 

As for bhdli in our Chandogva text, it is of course a commonplace 
in the Rg Veda that Fire, Sun, or any other aspect of Deity 
'illuminates' these worlds, as for example is explicit in 11. 8.4; vi. 
68.9; vn. 9.4; x. 6.2; and x. 121.6, in natural agreement with the 
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analogy of the light of the physical sun. 13 All that need be empha- 
sised here is that the light of the Supernal Sim, the 'Only Light' 
(jyotis ekam, 1. 93.4), the Tight of lights' (jyctisdth jyctis, RV x. 113.1 
and Bmaddranyaka Up. rv. 4.16)., is an omniform and image-beanng 
light (jyntir asi visvaruparn, Vdjasaneyi Samhitdjyotisd v. 35; sarupend, 
RV. x., 55.3) which when it shines 'releases ail fair-forms ( visva 
nip an i vrafi Truncate, RV. v. Si .2). The detailed significance of these 
expressions, in which there is involved the exemplary concept of the 
relation between the One and the Many, is dealt with at greater 
length in my 'Vedic Exemplarism', in the Harvard Journal of Asiatic 
Studies, Vol. I, No. 1, 1936. [Rpr. SP 2 , pp. 177-197.] 

We have said enough, perhaps, to show that our Chandogya 
passage, interpreted with the help of related texts, parallels the 
doctrine of Dionysius in particular, and generally the whole Platonic 
and Scholastic concept of an absolute, immutable, single and 
compelling Beauty of Loveliness in which all several beauties and 
goods inhere., and from which these derive whatever in them is 
beautiful or good, by way of participation ( bhdgem-bkdgam ), by an 
exemplary likeness to One who 'fills these worlds by a distribution 
of Himself' {dtmdnam vibhajya vurayati imdnlokdn, Maitri Up. vi. 26). 
We have briefly traced throughout [he Vedic tradition Ihe concept of 
an identity in re of the good, the beautiful, being, and light; whether 
conceived as visually apprehended, or as expressed in sound and 
apprehended by audition, the mode of apprehension being in 
either case speculative. It need only be added that throughout this 
tradition likewise, the Supernal Sun is identified with Truth. 
( sutyam , zeritas), and is in this sense also, 'enlightening'. 

NOTES 

1. Cf. Kene Guenon, 'Verbum, Lux ct Vita', Le Voile d'isis, Vol. 39, 1934, p. 173. 

2. Cf. Dante, 1 -ar/iniso, x. 76. 'So singing, these burning suns' (si ccntando, quegli 
aidtnti soli). No;e lair, \rdram abhigayila KV. vm. 3?. 13; abbrproga, besitigen, RV. vj. 
4&io, i/K esc tepati prdt}0 (breath) . . . ( imam lokam) ahbyirca * AA u. 2.1, and 90 iilair. 
servant ubhiprll (jet) 'all sounds are one word, prana (breath)' AA. n. 2.2. [Aaipra (jai) ; 
3rd person singular of ga to sing, sang (Anandailrtha) went forth to (Sayana) visited 
(with song), hence 'Abhipragathas'.] Also cf. arkc as song in AV. ix. 2.2 and erko vi e$c 
yadagnih (with Keith's note) 'the lire is a hynui',TS. v. -*.4.6. 

3- Cf. in-halation, cx hdation, breath er.d halation, halo, light. 

4- * Udenberg, Joe. cii., infra, 'The double meaning of arc "to shine" and ":c sing", 
leads to a comparison of the gleaming light of dawn to women singing at their tasks! 
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5. Chartdo na is 'like a siren', 'exerting fascination'. Cur word 'enchanting', or as we 
might have said, 'charming', properly combines the notions of a beauty tha- is at once 
visible and musical and exercises a compelling and activating power, the light of 
Dawn is at once a beauty and a call -c action, setting all things at work [vayunn Krjjofi, 
RV, 1. 92.6, ct. 111. 591 and vn. 3b.? for MitraJ. The original senses of 'enchant and 
'charm' imply a musical 'spell' -binding. 

6. Otherw se expressed, the metres' are the vehicle cf liberation, and hence the 
later Tantric expression mantra ydna, 'ir.cantational path'. An ascent by means cf the 
metres s described in JU 3 . 1. 13 : 'assemble the metres (chanduhsi), enter into them as a 
resort, and ye shall be removed from death, from evil'. In this way one ascends to the 
Sun, the Truth (satyam. ibid. 1. 5), Sound [bouiu, ibid. in. it is literally by the way of 
'assonance' or 'tuning' that 'he who understands' {evamvit) is assimilated to the Source 
Of Light; OT — expressed in Christian terms — endues a Body of Glory. This is the 
metaphysical significance of all liturgical rites, and one may say abo of all traditional 
arts, u; which the last end is the realisation of the Absolute Beauty: and this is possible 
just because as Plotinus says, this music is 'on earthly representation of the ir.usic that 
there is in the realm of the ideal world', Kablr'o 'unheard music', — and 'the crafts 
such as building and carpentry . . . take their principle from that realm and frem the 
thinking there'. On this spiritual significance of 'rhythms' cf. E. Lebasquais, in Le Voile 
d'lsia, No. 184, 1935, p. 142, note 2, and Rene Guenon, ibid. No. 182, pp. 49-54. -t may be 
observed, too, that the Sahitya Darpana m. 2-3 where the consummation of aesthetic 
experience is assimilated to the 'tasting ot Brahman' (see my Transformation if Nature, 
iit Art, 1914, p- 49) is eheciively a prolongation, restatement, or paraphrase nf the 
Branmana doctrine of sac n final integration (f.atr.skarntja) as enunciated above in 
connection with the metres, and in the Satapatha Brahma, -fa in connection with the 
symbolism of the Fire-altar, the construction of which, like tha: of a cathedral, involves 
an eminent synthesis of all the arts. 

7. Oldenberg. H. 'Die vcdischen Wortei fur Scliuu uud SJionlieiL, und das 
vedlschen Schonbeitsgefuhl', Nuhrichter. v. d. K. GntihchufU. VJmsettsckaflen zu 
GvlUngtn, Berlin, 1918, HefL I, pp. 35^71, of which an English version appeared in 
Rupuin, No. 32, Calcutta, 1527, under the title 'Vedic words for the "beautiful" and 
"Beauty", and the Vedic sense of the Beautiful'. The discussion cf sri, where again 
there is a coincidence of the ideas of beauty' and 'light' is especially significant 

3 . NT is literally tc lead or direct, and has a correlative in d-rv, to lead towards 
oneself, or fetch. So a ni is used technically in connection with the act of imagination 
to der.cte the derivation of a specific form from an undifferentiated ground. For 
example, in a Buddhist sSahana, 'Thereupon our Blessed Lady ( khngavc.tT) is lec forth 
(aniyate) from the aetherial (nkdsnt) in her intelligible aspect {jmna-sitfvn-rupn) by 
means of the countless sheafs of rays by which the Knee Worlds are enlightened', etc. 
The forma light is undefined by any specific form, but naturally emanates or projects 
(ni) in image-bearing rays; reciprocal (avitidbhdva) points of view; on the or.e hard, the 
image is a revelation, on the other a perception. 

9. To the feminine vena, love', desire', 'darling', a designation of the Bun's bride 
Dawn (RV. 1. 34.21 — cf. Rail in relation to Kamadeva, Sri lo Visuu, and Psyche to 
Eros — corresponds .0 the Latin 'Venus'. 

ro. Hume has 'loveliness-uniter' for samyad-vamak. But savvy at, like the Vedic 
samgiti'utnc., is rather 'meeting-place' than 'cause of meeting', union' or 'unify' rather 
than 'uniter'. The A truer or Brahman is not the 'doer' of anything. 

11. Sayana explains ahttnahi by dhRraydma arc labhdenabe, 'may we hold, or get'. 
This value for dhi or dhyai, which means primarily to beheld (speculatively, contem- 
platively) is most significant. If is precisely by speculation or contemplation that 
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things are known, found, done, made, and possessed; for example RV. x. 11.1 'Vanina 
knows all things speculatively' (visvam fa ve.da iwum yctha dhtya); rv. 1 .in 'What the 
immortals have created by rheir speculation' {dniyd yad viive. atnrla akrtivan ); x. 53. h 
'Paths made by speculation' (patho . . . dhiya krian), Kra$i taki Up. in. 6, 'He obtains 
whatever is intellectually visualised' (.naniuficirudni dhydnSny dmoti). 

!■> f| 70 p cmijnc (JpCfTtc nokf) cj>a:g Jtcpfixetat tan; tcov dKOubvicjv oiavoiuic: 'clea: 
expressicn floods with light the hearers' minds’ and cf. aut<[>fjc, Vsap in sap-ier.S, 
Demetrius. 1 17 - 

13. Cf. Dante, Convivio, 11:. 12. 'No objecl o.' sense in the whole world is more 
worthy to be made a type of God than :he sun, which illumines first himself and then 
all ether celestial and elemental bodies with celestial light". 


FIVE 


Windows of the Sold 


What follows deals only with 
the power of vision; but it must be understood that whatever is said 
is applicable, mutaHs mutandis, to the other powers of the soul, or 
internal senses and their physical organs. In the late Professor 
Bowman's discussion of the 'Person in the Eye' 1 there are many 
confusions. 1 He quotes Max Muller to the effect, 'tlie sun owes its 
origin to the eye', and asks 'whether it could really have been 
maintained in all seriousness that a minute organ of the human 
body can create an object of such cosmic proportions as the sun'; he 
tries to explain how this could have been imagined 

The misunderstanding is profound. It is true that in RV. x. 90.13 
we find 'the sun was bom of (his) sight' ( caksoh sffryo apyata), and 
in AA. ir. 1. 7 'by (his sight were emanated sky and sun' [caksusd 
srstau dyaus caditycis cd). But the visual power (vibhuti) referred to 
here is by no means lhal of the 'minule organ of the human body'; 
but that of the Primordial Person, God himself, whose eye is the 
Sun, or whose eyes axe Sun and Moon, RV. passim. AL the same time 
microocosmically, the eye does not originate the sun, but the Sun 
the eye. 'The Sun, J becoming vision, entered into the eyes' ( udilyas 
ca caksur bhutvd aksim pravicat, AA. n. 4.2)/ 'The Self-originated 
(svayambhup pierced the gateways ( khdni , of the senses) 6 outward, 
therefore looketh forth, not at the Inner Self' (KU. iv. 1). He who is 
hidden ( guham praviiya ) within us? looketh forth in all creatures 
(KU. rv. 6, cf. AY. iv. 11.2); the onlv seer within us, himself is 
unseen (BU. in. 7.23). Accordingly, 'whoever sees, it is by His ray 
that he sees' (JUB. 1. 28.8). 

This is, indeed, the traditional theory of vision. So in- Plato we 
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find that 'of the organs, they (the Gods instructed by Zeus) 
constructed first light-bearing eyes ... So whenever the stream of 
vision . . - flows out, like unto like . . . and; the fire from within 
collides with an obstructing object without . . . (it) brings about that 
sensation which we cal "seeing"' ( Timaeus , 45c). 8 And just as KU. 
iv. 1 goes on t° point out that if v/e are to see the Seer, our seeing 
must be turned round ( dvrtta caksus), so Plato says that to appre- 
hend the form or idea of the Good we ought :o cultivate all those 
'studies that compel the soul to turn its vision round towards the 
region wherein dwells the most eucaimomc part of reality, which it 
is imperative that I should look upon' [Republic, >26e). c If someone is 
looking out of a window, it becomes a matter of the simplest logic to 
point out that in order to see him, one must look in at the window. 

But if tine room is dark, and the external glare intense, wc shall see 
nothing but our own reflection in the window So it is when we 
dok into another's eyes, and only see therein a tiny image of ourself, 
as if in a mirror. The material image and the optical mirror being 
coincident, the same name applies to belli; and Lhal we are dealing 
with a widely diffused and very ancient formula will be evident at 
once if we note that the 'apple' or 'pupil' (lat. papilla, little girl) of the 
eye is not only in Skr. kanlr.a or kamna , kamnaka or kamnakd 
(mannikin or little girl) or kumSraka (little boy) hut also in Gk. Kopq 
(maiden), in Hebrew bath (daughter) and ty shown (dim. of tysh, 
man), and in Chinese t'ung (Giles 12,308, a combination of the 
characters for 'eye' and 'child', m. ozi.}. Chinese has also mou (Giles 
8046) — proverbially, the men of the eye is the best clew to character; 
it cannot deceive. Other connotations of the various words for 
child' are those of virginity or purity, and that of something 
'darling', in which sense we say 'apple' (a corruption of papilla ?) of 
the eye. 

In the traditional symbolism the pupil' of the eye, as reflected 
image, stands for what is best and highest and most intelligible in 
the seen, and for what is best and highest and most intelligent in the 
seer. We find this in Plato, Alcwiades, 1. 132F — 'the face of one who 
looks into another's eye is shown in the eye over against him, as if 
in a mirror, and we call this (mirror or reflection) the "pupil" (icopTi), 
because it is a sort of image (siScolov) of the one who looks ... So 
one eye looking at another, and at the most perfect part of it, with 
which it sees, will see itself . . . Ard if the soul, too, is to 'know 
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herself", she must surely ook at soul, and at that region of the soul 
in particular in which the virtue of the soul subsists ... the seat of 
knowledge and thought, the most divine part, that is the most like 
God; and whoever looks at rhis, and comes to know all that is 
divine,, will best "know himself"/ 10 Similarly Philo (i. 15) — God 
made man, and besLowed upon him Lire superior Mind (vuucj/ 1 the 
Soul of the soul, the pupil (tc6pr|) of the eye . . . the "eye of the eve"/ 
Tn other words, Tueil que, en se mirant dans un autre oeil, arrive a la 
connaissance de lui-mcmc ct cn memo temps a la connaissance de 
Dieu' 12 

The eye, however, that does not 'knew itself' will see nothing 
but itself (this man. So-and-so) and not the 'self's immortal Self' 
(MU. vi. 7), Philo's 'Soul of the soul'. The image actually seen in a 
physical mirror by the eye's intrinsic faculty is of my accidents, not 
of my essence. 1 * Nevertheless, our self is a reflection of the Self in a 
likeness that, however imperfect, is perfectible. That the symbol 
must not be substituted for its reverent is very clearly brought out in 
CU. viii. 7 ft., where Praiapati tells his pupils, Virocana and Indra, 
that the Person in the eye ( yo'ksim puruso drsyata, cdksnsnh purusa) 
or in a mirror is the Self, the immortal, the fearless, Brahma'. 14 Told 
to look at themselves in a bowl of water/ 5 Virocana is satisfied that 
the Self is this bodily self that is reflected, but India realises that this 
cannot have been Prajapati's meaning; the perishing psycho- 
physical self seen in the louking-glass image cannot be the 'immor- 
tal' Self. He learns to distinguish this immortal from the bodily self 
and lliaL 'where vision is lost in "space" (ukdsarn anuvisannurk 
caksus), that is the Person in the eye, (whose) means-of-vision is the 
eye . . . Mind (manas — voft;) is His divine eye, it is with that eye of 
mind, indeed, that he secs and determines values'/ 6 

This v/ill still be obscure unless we understand 'space' (dkdsa). Tn 
the context the immediate meaning, as rightly explained by Sankara, 
is 'the black star' (krsna-tdra), i.e. pupil of the eye, considered as a 
'hole in the body' ( deha-chidram ). As such it corresponds to the 
opening or hole in the sky (divas chidram), like the axle-hole ( yatha 
khattt) of a wheel (JUB. l 3.6,7); the Suiidoor, that is, normally 
concealed by his rays, but visible when these are withdrawn, as at 
death.' 7 As one might see Lhrough the Suiidoor into the Braluna-loka, 
so through the eye one might see the immanent Person whose 
outlook it is/* 
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More generally, dkdsa (or kka) as quintessence is the origin, locus 
and end of all phenomena (CU. 1. 9.1 etc). All this universe was dkdsa 
in the beginning, and is so still; dkdsa is the Sun, because when he 
rises all tills universe is shown ( akasate ); dkdsa is Indra, the 
seven-rayed Sun 10 and Person in the eye (jUb. 1. 25.1, 1. 28.2). The 
root, alike in akdsa and in cuksus, eye, is kus, to sliine or see. Thus 
dkdsa is rather image bearing light than phsyical space as such; it is 
the prima substantiarum.* 0 As rr’ 0 f||i is distinguished from (ifj|>, so 
dkdsu from vdyu, the Gale (BG. xii. 6 etc.) — Akasa, indeed, as being 
light, is better rendered by 'aether' than by 'space'. AiQfjp is a 
principle lhal burns or shines, and just as it can be identified with 
God (Zco; ccrr.v aiGfjp, Aeschylus Fr.65.\), so dkdsa , or its equiva- 
lent kham ('vacuity', 'plenum')’ 1 is identified with Brahma (DU. vi, 
CU. in. 12.7, iv. 10.4) and all that is contained in this aether 
objectified is contained subjectively in the aether of the heart, the 
seat of Brahma (CU. vni. 1.3). 22 So Tost in "space"' means 'lost in 
God', in a light-space that cannot be traversed, and of which the 
objective realms of light are only a projection; His eye creating what 
it sees, and what 'we' also see by means of his light ray for which 
'our eyes are windows microcosmically, as the Suncoor is his 
window, macrocosmically. 

It is not by looking at these eyes, bul through them. Lira! He can 
be seen; w'ho is the Self that sees nothing but itself (BU. iv. 3.23), 
itself in all things, and all things in itself (BG. vi. 29); the Self of 
which nothing can be affirmed ( ncti , ncti), and that 'never became 
anyone'. This is the distinction of the Sun whom 'not all know with 
the mind' from the sun 'whom all men see' (AV. x. 8.14), the 
distinction of Apollo from Helios. The natural man is spiritually 
blind. Hence it is a necessary part of the ritual of initiatory rebirth 
that Hs eyes should be anointed, so that he may see with the eye or 
eyes of the Sacrifice, the Sun, rather than with his own which he will 
only resume when, at the close of the sacrificial operation, he 
becomes again 'who he is', this man So-and-so/ 3 'His eye for mine, 
what a goodly recompense'! (Rum:, MatknazvT, 1. 922) The symbol 
participates in its referent. 

Accordingly, the vision of ourselves that wc see in another's eye is 
a symbol of the Self-seen Self in the Speculum A sternum. The whole 
construction is not psychological, but metaphysical. The consum- 
mation is nowhere more magnificently formulated than in the 
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Mantiqu't-Tair, whereof the 'Birds' that reach their goal, and 


ventured from the Dust to raise 
Their Eyes — up to the Throne — into the Bla7e, 

And in the Centre of the Clory there 
Beheld the Figure of — Themselves — as Fwere 
Transfigured — looking to Themselves, beheld 
The Figure on the Throne en-miracled. 

Until their Eyes themselves and Thai between 
Did hesitate which Seer was, which Seen . . . 
and heard a Voice that said. 

The Sun of my Perfection is a Glass 
Wherein from Seeing into Being pass 
All who, reflecting as reflected see 
Themselves in Me, and Me in Them . . . 

Who in your Traction of Myself behold 
Myself within the Mirror Myself hold 
To see Myself . . . 

Come you lost Atoms, to your Centre draw, 

And be the Eternal Mirror that you saw.'* 5 

Tn Meister Fckh art's words, 'The eye with which I see God is the 
same eye with which God sees in me: my eye and God's eye, that is 
one eye and one vision, one knowledge and one love'.* 6 
Professor Bowman is right in saying that the final conclusion is 
that the true Self is 'no: the person seen in the eye, but the person 
who sees with the eye'. But I am not quite sure that he realises that 
this 'person' is the 'unseen Seer . . . other than whom there is no 
seer' (BU. in. 7.23) and of whom it is said that when the eye sees, 
when the mind thinks, and so on, 'These are only the names of His 
acts' (BU. i. 4.7), — not 'ours'.* 7 
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1. A.A. Bowman, Studies in the Philosophy of R?Hgion, London 1938, 1, 250 it. 

2. For example, p S50, R< and Saman in Cl It. 7.? df> nrr, as Bowman assumes, refer to 
•he Rg- and Sama-Veda? as such, hut are respectively the 'words' and ’music of the 
incantations; the 'music is solar, the 'words' its temporal support. Cf rr.y Spiritual 
Authority trad Temporal Power in the Indian Theory of Government, 1942, p.51 and note 40. 

It is of less importance that the transliteration 0: Ski. words is irregular and sometimes 
-incorrect. It is undesirable to use the old system of Max Muller, but if this :s done :t 
should at least be realised that kJi in the UanslUeiaLion 0.' Oriental languages 
represents a quite different sound lio.it dial of Max Muller s iLalicised kk, nowadays 
talicised ch. Similarly in other cases, e.g. Bowman’s % for j, and >t for n. 

3. In this context, of course, it is not the physical sun that is to be understood, but 
the pneumatic Sun (o£RV. 1. 1:5.1; Brahma, Prana, etc) it is not the sun 'whom ell men 
see' but die Sun 'whom not all know with the mind' (AV. x. 8.14), the 'Sun of the sun' 
ot Mahdbharata, v. 46.3 that is meant; i.o. Apollo as distinguished from Helios 
(TIularch, Mot. 3930, 400 c, hi; the latter being what Plato calls a 'visible God', and the 
immanent Sun, cur true Self (diman) expressly invisible. 

In all these contexts, the 'Sun' is Dante's 'Supernal Sun', Philo's 'Intelligible Sun' 
(vo r| roe fjXio^), the 'archetypal brilliance' and 'Luciferous Deity' who emanates 
innumerable Rays, which are perceptible only to the intellect, not by the sense (De- 
cker. xxvia. 97; De cbrieinte, xi •h). 

4. 'The light of the body is *he eye'. Math. f> 00 T .:ike 11:34. 

5. I p. the Sun, Brahma. Prajapati (&B. i. 9.3.10; TB. iu. 12.3.1; BU. 11. 6.3 etc). 

6. To khc, space, void, aperture, gateway (of the rivers of sense perception), and to 
dvara, door in the same ser.se (BG. vin. 12) correspond Heb. boh bah, hollow as of a 
gateway, and apple (pupil) of the eye' (in Zech. 11. 3 ), and Gk, ttXti ar.d 90 pu as door or 
gateway of llie senses, (Hermes Trismegistus Lit. 1. 22, Pluloslralus 946, etc). Similarly 
Chinese ym (Giles j j, 129) is both eye, and hole 01 spdee, to be opened 01 shut. 

7. In the 'cave' or cella of the heart, the core of the mountain in which he is 
swallowed up, see my Hinduism and Buddhism, 1943, p- 8. 

8. Similarly in Islamic psychology, cf, Riimi, Mothnevoi, 1. 1126 (the light r>: the eye is 
derived from the light of the hear:), and R. A. Nicholson's notes on .V.athnazvl, :. 676-7, 
ar.d n. 1285-97. Chinese yen (Ci.es 13. 219); is oya, space, hola (cf. note 6); kv.ang (Giles 
6389,1 is light, ray; and k'ai (Giles 5794) to open (as a door, road, or eye). Hence yen 
kuang, vision (lit eye-ray, like jih kvang, sun ray, sunlight; k'ai kua>ig (lit. open light), 
to Open eye Pci (Giles 9336) is wave, onflow; hence yen po (lit ey'e-streain), glance (cf. 
Plate's 'visual stream ). 

9. Cf Symposium, 219, Philebux, 61 k, Kp.p. 518c, 519K. 526K, 532A. 533m Kawson's 
attempt to oppose the Platonic view with that of KU. (ir The Kaihci llpanisad, 1924, p. 
149) is giutesque If 'the kingdom of heaven is within you', where else should we seek 
it.- The 'inverted vision' of KU. is Ruvsbroeck's instttrer.de (Book of Supreme Truth, Ch. 
xiv) —'But those who turn outwards and find consolation in outward things, do not 
feel this, and if I should say muchmgieof il, yel they would nut understand'. 

to. On what it means to ‘know oneself' cf. my ’The "E" at Delplii', B.evitw uf 
Religion, Nov. 1941. jRpr. S? 2 . pp. 43-5 . 1 

t 1 hor the two minds, lower and superior, ur.dean and clean, see my 'On Being in 
One s Right Mind'. of Religion, Nov. 1942. [see chapter three of the present book.] 

12. Hans Leisegang, 'Dieu au M.roir de I'Ame et de la Nature'. I have, unfortu- 
nately, lost the reference tn the Jorma. in which this article appeared. 

Hie image seen in a mirrer (of whatever material) has always seemed to possess, as 
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it were, a certain magical quality cf revelation; comparer) with the corporeal object 
reflected, itis relatively immaterial anc intangible, like the mental image by which the 
object is known mentally. Stress is always laid on the cleansing of the mirror; it must 
be free from dust. 5 o, fer example, PaiamBrthascm xvi-a. 'fust as men in the world 
behold their bcdily-fcrm (riipam) in an uncontamnated mirror (udurk mala-rahit ?), so 
the Sell beholds itself in the pure intellect (visudda-bhddhau)'. 

13. Cf. The Traditional Conception of Ideal Portraiture' in my Why Exhibit Woris of 

An. 1943- 

14 As also in CU. iv. 15.x. Cf. BU. n. 5.5 This fiery immortal Person who is in the 
Sun, and subjectively (adhydlmc.m), this fiery immortal Person in the Eye, it is just he 
whu is this Self', and iv. 4.1, where it is just this Person in the Eye who turns away 
back to his solar source when we die. Cf. Kaus Up. tv. 3 'in the Sun the “Great", in the 
mirror the reflection {pratirupah)' . and conversely Kaus Up. vi. 5 'as in the mirror, so in 
the Self'. The equivalence of 'eve' and 'rr.irror' is clear also in BU. m. 5.12, 15. 

15. Cf (Calami Pir, Iwanow. p.65, where Adam's form isurr.t) is tnat of God as 
reflected in water. All things, indeed, are a mirror in which He is reflected; so 'To 
whatever side thou gaze. My form thou shalt enjoy’ (Shams-i-Tabrlz, Ode xxv in 
Nicholson), and 'All .mirror's in the universe, I hod, display Thy image with its 
radiar.t sheen' (Jami, LawS'ik 26) Similarly Mnrmnus {Cmn pr C.irernn?. in Sown turn 
Sdpioms 1 14), ' . Inns fulgnr illumir.at, etin universis apparet in mulris speculis'. 

The 'form' is common to the imago wuginans and the imago inaginata Hence the 
magical power of names (words, as Flato says, being images of things) and of portraits. 
We often say of a good portrait. That's me'; and if the portrait is 'ideal 1 this may be 
true in the higher sense. What Virocana overlooked is .lie dis.iueliou of uaiuie in lire 
reflected image. 

i 5 . KH'nuri paiyart tamale, which t amale Sankara explains by visir.itsii. 

1/. For the 5 undooi see my 'Svayamatmni; Janua Coeli' in Zalntoxis II, 1930 [Rpr. 

sn,pp. 465-520.] 

i 3 . As it were 'through the looking glass', not at ir. 

19. The Person in the eye is often identified with indra, the immanent Breath, after 
whom :hc Breaths (powers of :he soul, vision etc) are called ind'riyani. In several 
contexts (BU. iv. 4.3; SB. x, 5.2. 9-12I Indra is more specifically the Person in the right 
eye, and his 'wife' Viraj (Vac). Indrani the person ir. the left eye; their meeting place is 
in the heart-space [hrdyas\ja akasa. ct. CU. vm. 3), from which they ascend to pass 
through the bundoor a: our death 

20. Witelo, lib. dp. imeUigenim. vif. 

21 . On the significance of kit a see note 6, and tr.y 'Kha and other Words denoting 
"Zero'’, in Connection with the Metaphysics of Space' i.n ESOS. vu. 1034. Rpr. SP2, 
pp. 220-239.I 

22. Cf. Bruce Codex 1, xn, uv 'He made himself to be Space ( toitoq) ... To the 
Spaces outside the Pleioma pieices the Light ol his Eyes . . . Thy Will alone became 
Space for thse, because it is not possible for any to be Space for thee, in that of ell, thou 
an the Space', — as in BG. ix. 4, 'Not I in them but they in Me'. Exodus 24:10 Elomm is 
rendered in lxx by ionoq. 

23. TS. I- 2.1, xi. 2. 9.3,. 11. 3.B.1, 2. n. 3.8.2, v:. 1.3.5, VI - 1 -j (Cdlh. Sam. 11. 2: 1; SB. 1. 
6.3.38, 41, hi. 1.3.11, 13; KB. vu. 4 

24. 'Because for this he was manifested, till they saw Him who is indeed invisible' 
(Hmre Codex m); They shall see eye to eye' (Isaiah, 52:8) = faksat aparoksat, BU. III. 
4.1,111. 5.1. 

25. Edward Fitzgerald's version, Boston, 1899. 

26. Da inne ich got sihe, daz ist daz selbe ouge, da inne mich got siht: min ouge 



und gotes ouge daz ist ein ouge und pin gesirht und fti behekennen und ein mirnen' 
(Meister Eckhart. Pfeiffer p. 312, Evans 1. 240). 

27. By the only true God 1 deem nothing 50 shameful as to suppose that l 
understand or perceive. My mind responsible fur its own activity, how could that be?" 
(Philo T /B)- 

Throughout the present article we have teen at pains to cite the parallels from other 
than Indian sources, since lliere is nothing inoie dispositive to misunderstanding Ilian 
to suppose that a given doctrine, such as that of the Peisou in the Eye, is peculUi to the 
source in which we nrst encounter it. 


SIX 





The Coming to Birth of the Spirit 

You cannot dip youi feel twice tnlo the same wateis, because 
fit si i waters are evei flowing in upon you.' I Ieiadeitus 


T 

1HE present article embodies a 
part of the material which I have assembled during recent years 
lowards a critical analysis of the Indian, and incidentally neo- 
Platonic and other doctrines of 'reincarnation', regeneration, and 
trar.smigralion, as these terms are defined below.’ These doc dines, 
often treated as one, appear to have been more profoundly mis 
understood, if that is possible, than any other aspect of Indian 
metaphysics. The theses that will be proposed are that the Indian 
doctrine of palingenesis is correctly expressed by the Buddhist 
statement that in reincarnation' nothing 1 passes over from one 
embodiment to another, the continuity being only such as can be 
seen when one lamp is lighted from another: that the terms 
employed for 'rebirth' (e.g. punar janma, punar bhava, punar apd- 
dana } are used in at least three easily distinguishable senses: (i) 
with respect to the transmission of physical and psychic characteris- 
tics from father to son, i.e. with respect to palingenesis in a 
biological sense, defined by Webster as The reproduction of 
ancestral characters without change', 3 (2) with respect to a transition 
from one to another plane of consciousness effected in one and the 
same individual and generally one and the samp life, vi 7. that kind 
of rebirth which is implied in the saying ^Except ye be bom again" 
and of which the ultimate term is deification, 4 and (3) with respect 
to the motion or peregrination of the Spirit from one body-and-soul 
to another, which 'motion' 5 necessarily takes place whenever one 
such a compound vehicle dies or another is generated, just as water 
might be poured out of one vessel into the sea, and dipped out by 
another, being always 'water', but never, except in so far as the 
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vessel seems ro impose a temporary identity and shape on its 
contents, properly 'a water'; and thirdly, that no other doctrines of 
rebirth are taught in the Upanisads and Bhagavad GTtd than are 
already explicit and implicit in the Rg Veda. 

'Spirit' we employ in the present introduction with reference to 
atman, brahmun, mriyu, puru$a, etc, alike, but in the bedy of the 
article only as a rendering of atman, assuming as usual a derivation 
from a root an or vd meaning to breathe or bluw. But because the 
Spirit is really the whole of Being in all beings, which have no 
private essence but only a becoming, atman is also used reflexively 
to mean the man himself as he conceives 'himself' (whether as 
body, or body-and-soul, or body-soul-and-spirit, or finally and 
properly only as Spirit)/ and in suds contexts we render atman by 
'self', or someiimes 'self, or spirit'. Capitals are employed when- 
ever there seems to be a possibility of confusing the very Man or 
immanent Cod with the man 'himself'; but it must always be 
remembered that the distinction of spirit from Spirit and person 
from Person is 'only logical, and not real', in other words, a 
distinction without difference ( bheddbheda ). A sort of image cf what 
may be implied by such a distinction (which is analogous to that of 
the Persons as envisaged in the Christian Trinity) can be formed if 
we remember llial the Perfected are spoken of as 'rays' of the 
Supernal Sun, which rays are manifestly distinct if considered in 
their extension, but no less evidently indistinct if considered in 
their intension, i.e. at their source. 

The Upanisads and Bhagavad GTtd are primarily concerned to 
bring about in the disciple a transference of self-reference, the 
feeling that '1 am', from oneself to the Spirit within us; and this with 
the purely practical purpose 7 ir. view of pointing out a Way ( mdrga , 
Buddhist maggaf that can be followed from darkness to light and 
from Liability to pain and death Lo a slate of deathless and timeless 
beatitude, attainable even here and now. In the Upanisads and early 
Buddhism it is clear that what had been an initiatory teaching 
transmitted in pupillary succession was now being openly pub 
lished and in some measure adapted to the understanding of 'royal' 
and not merely 'sacerdotal' types of mentality, for example in the 
Bhagavad GTtd. Oil the other hand, it is equally clear that there 
existed widespread popular misunderstandings, based either on an 
ignorance of Ihe traditional doctrines or on a too literal interpre- 
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tation cf what had been heard of them 9 The internal evidence of the 
texts themselves with their questions and answers, definitions and 
refutations, is amply sufficient to show this. Hence, then, the 
necessity of those innumerable dialogues in which, alike in the 
Upanisads, the Bhagavad Gita, and Buddhism, that which in 'us' is, 
and that which is not, the Spirit are sharply distinguished and 
contrasted; the Spirit being that which remains over' JU when all 
other factors of the composite personality 'identity-and- 
appearance', or 'soul-and-body' have been eliminated. And fur- 
thermore, because 'That One that breathes yet does not breathe' 
(RV. x. 129.2) is not any what as opposed to any other what, It or He 
is described simultaneously by means of affirmations and denials, 
per niodum excellentiae et remotior.isV The following analysis of the 
Supreme Identity (tad ekam ), rescricted to words derived from an, to 
'breathe' or vd, to 'blow', may contribute to a better understanding 
of the texts: 

Despi rated Godhead, avatam, niratma , andtmya, nirvana, Pali nib- 

buna. Only negative definitions are possible. 
Spirit, God, Sun, dtmun, Pali uttd. In motion, vuyu, vdta, 'Gale 

'Knower of the of the Spirit'; and prana, 'Spiration', the 

field': King. 'Breath of T.ife' as imparted, not the brnath 

empirically, but the 'ghost' that is given 
up when living creatures die.’ 2 Being 
'One and many', transcendent and imma- 
nent,. although without any interstice or 
discontinuity, the Spirit, whether as dttnan 
or as prana can be considered in the plural 
(utmunuh, vrunuh), though only 'as if', 
form, as distinguished from substance: 
Intellect. 

What is not-Spirit; andiman, Pali anattd. The hylomorphic, 

Moon; the Field, physical and psychic, or lower-mental. 

World, Earth: the vehicle of the Spirit, seemingly differen 
King's domain. dated by i:s envelopes. Mortal substance 

as distinguished from its informing Forms. 

These are not 'philosophical' categories, but categories of experi- 
ence from our point of view', sub rationem dicendi sive intelligendi, 
rather than secundum tern. 
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We can scarcely argue here in detail what was really meant by the 
palingenesis, metempsychosis, or metasomatosis of the neo- 
Platonic tradition. 1 ^ We shall only remark that in such texts as 
Plotinus, Entieads n:, 4. 2 (Mackenna's version), where it is said that 
'Those (i.e. of 'us'), that have maintained the human level are men 
once more. Those LhaL have lived wholly to sense become ani- 
mals ... the spirit of the previous life pays the penalty',’ 4 it must be 
realised that it is a metempsychosis and metasomatosis (and not a 
transmigration of the real person) tha: is in question; it is a matter, 
in other words, of the direct or indirect inheritance of die psycho- 
physical characteristics of ihc deceased, which he does not take with 
him at death and wfhich are not a part of his veritable essence, but 
only its temporary and most external vehicle. It is only in so far as 
wc mistakenly identify 'ourselves' with these accidental garments of 
the transcendent personality, the mere properties of terrestrial 
human existence, that it can be said that 'we' are remcorporated in 
men or animals: it is not the 'spirit' that pays the penalty, but the 
animal or sensitive scul with which the disembodied spirit has no 
further concern.’- The doctrine mprely accounts for the reappea- 
rance of psycho-physical characteristics in the mortal sphere of 
temporal succession. The intention of the teaching is always that a 
man should have recognized 'himself' in the spirit, and not in the 
sensitive soul, before death, failing which he' can only be thought 
of as in a measure 'lost', ox at any rate disintegrated. When, on the 
other hand, it is said that the 'Soul' is 'self-distributed' (cf. ditndnam 
vibhajya, MU. vi, 26) and 'always the same thing present entire' 
(ibid, m, 4. 6), and that this '"Soul passes through tne entire 
heavens in forms varying with the variety of place"’ 5 — the sensitive 
form, the reasoning form, even the vegetative form' (ibid, in, 4. 2) 
— il is evident that it is only as it were that there is any cuestinn nf 
'several Souls', and that what is described is not the translation of a 
private personality from one body co another, but much rather the 
peregrination of the Spirit (atman) repeatedly described in the 
Upanisads as ommmodal and omnipresent, and therefore as 
occupying or rather animating body after body, which bodies or 
ra ther bodies and sensitive souls, follow one another in causally 
determinated series. 17 

All this is surely, too, what Eckhart (in whom the neo-Platonic 
tradition persists) must mean when he says 'Aught is suspended 
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from the divine essence; its progression (i.e. vehicle) is matter, 
wherein the soul puts on new forms and puts off her old ones . . . 
the one she doffs she dies to, and the one she dons she lives in' 
(Evans ed. i, 379), almost identical with DG. u, 22 'As a man casting 
off worn-out garments, taketh other new ones, so the Body-dweller 
(1 debin — scnru utmun), casting off worn-out bodies, enters into new 
ones', cf. BU. iv, 4,2 'Just so this Spirit, striking down the body and 
driving off its nesrenre/ 8 makes for itself some other new and 
fairer form' . 

The three sections of Upanisads translated below begin with the 
question, 'What is most the Spirit 7 ? That is to say, 'What is this 
“Self" that is not "myself"? What is this "Spirit" in "me", that is not 
"my" spirit''? It is the distinction that Philo is making in Quaes- 
tiones ... ad Genesis n, 50 and De Cherubim, 113ft. (as cited by 
Goodenough, By Light, Light, 1941, pp.374-75) when he distin- 
guishes 'us' from that in us which existed before 'ouh birth and will 
still exist when 'we, who in our junction with our bodies, *9 are 
mixtures (cnryicpiTOi) and have qualities, shall not exist, but shall be 
brought into the rebirth, by which, becoming joined to immaterial 
things, we shall become unmixed (davyKprcoi) and without quali- 
ties'. the 'rebirth' (na/.i'fyevecria) is here certainly not an 'aggre- 
gation' or palingenesis in the biological sense, but a 'regeneration' 
(palingenesis as a being born again of and as the Spirit of Light), cf. 
Goodenough, p. 376,11010 35. 

'What is most the belt' or 'most the spirit'? As the late C. E. Rolt 
has said i;i another context (Dionysius the Arenpagite cm the Divine. 
Names and Mystical Theology, 1920, p. 33), 'Pascal has a clear-cut 
answer: 'H n'y a que l'Etre universe! qui soit tel . . . Le Bien 
Universal cst cn nous, est nous memes et n'est pas nous'. This is 
exactly the Dionysian doctrine. Each must enter into himself and so 
find Something that is his true Self and vet is not his paiiicular 
self . . . Something other than his individuality which (other) is 
within his soul and yet outside of him'. 

'If any man come to me . . . and hate not his own soul (gavtou 
WjCHV, Vulgate animarn suam) he cannot be my disciple' (Luke, 15: 
26). the English versions shrink from such a rendering, and have 
'hate not his own Die'. It is evidently, however, not merely 'life' that 
is meant, since those who are at the same time required to 'hate' 
their own relatives, if, on the contrary, they love them, may be 
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willing to sacrifice even life for their sake: what is evidently meant is 
the lower soul, as regularly distinguished in the iieo-Platunic 
tradition from the higher power of the soul which is that of the 
Spirit and not really a property of the soul but its royal guest 20 It is 
again, then, precisely from this point of view that St. Paul says with 
a voice of thunder, Tor the word of God is quick and powerful, and 
sharner than any two -edged swore, piercing even to the dividing 
asunder of soul and spirit' (Heb. 4:12), and consistently with this 
that 'Whoever is joined unto the Lord is One Spirit (I Cor. 6:17, cf. 
12:4-13). 

With this may be compared, nn the one hand, Bhaguvad Gita, vi, 6 
The Spirit is verily the foeman of and at war with what-is-not-the- 
Spirit' (anatmanas hi satrutve vartetatmaiva satruvat), where an atm an 
= Buddhist anatid 21 all that, body-and-soul, of which one says na me 
so atta, This is not my spirit'; and on the other, with Eckhart's 'Yet 
the soul must relinquish her existence' (Evans ed. I, 274) 2 3 and, in 
the anonymous Cloud of Ur knowing, Chap, xliv. All men have 
matter of sorrow: but most specially he feeleth sorrow, tliat feeleth 
and wotteth that he is', and with Blake's T will go down unto 
Annihilation and Eternal Death, lest the Inst Judgment come and 
find me unannihilate, and I be seiz'd ar.d giv'n into the hands of my 
own Selfhood'. All scripture, and even all wisdom, truly, 'cries aloud 
for freedom from self'. 

But if 'he feeleth sorrow that feeleth and wotteth that he is', he 
who is no longer anyone, and sees, not himself, but as our texts 
express it, only the Spirit, one and the same in immanence and 
transcendence, being what he sees, gewurdm was er ist, he feels no 
sorrow, he is beatified, 'One ruler, inward Spirit of all beings, 
who maketh manifold a single form! Men contemplative, seping 
Him whose station is within you, and seeing with Him, — eternal 
happiness is theirs, none others' (KU. v, 12).^ 

An 'actual experience of Unknowing and of the Negative Path 
that leads to it' (Rolt, ibid.) is not easy to be had, unless for those who 
are perfectly mature, and like ripe fruits, about to fall from their 
branch. There are men still 'living', at least in India, for whom the 
funeral rites have been performed, as if lo seal them 'dead and 
buried in tbe Godhead'. It is hard for us to forsake the familiar 
things around, and turn back to the old home whence we came/ 
(Hermes, Lih. tv, 9). But it can be said, even of those who are still 
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self conscious, and cannot bear the strongest meat, that he specially, 
if not yet most specially, 'feelelh joy', whose will has already fully 
consented to, though it may not yet have realised, an annihilation of 
the whole idea of any private property in being, and has thus, so to 
speak, foreseen and foretasted an ultimate renunciation of all his 
great possessions, whether physical or psychic. Mors Jarva vita. 


NOTES 

3. See also my Vedic Exemplarism', Harvard journal of Asiatic Ctudies 1930 (Rpr. 
SPZ, pp.iyy-19/.] and 'Rebirth and Omniscience in ?ali Buddhism', Indian Culture, 111, 
p. :of. and p, 760; and Rene Guenon, L’Erreur 3pirite, Paris, 1930, Chap. 6. 

2. Mil. 72, nc koci satto, 'not any being'. Note that this expression is by no means 
necessarily exclusive cf the Atman at defined in the Upanisads by negation, cf 
Basilides' ouk oiv QrAy Eriugenc's Cod who 'is not any what', EckhartT, 'non-existent' 
Codhead, Eoehme's God who is 'no thing'. 

3. In a number of important texts, rebirth is explicitly and categorically defined in 
terms of heredity, and this is probably the only sense in which the individual is 
thought of as returning to the plane ot being from which he departs at destn It is 
expressly stated of the deceased that he is not seen again here (SB. XTIT, 8. 4. 12, p.taj 
five ’ s ec pitcrai nc na samdrSyante, and SB passim, sakrd pamnc&h pitarah). 

We have now RV. vi, 70.3. He is bom forth in his progeny according to law' (pra 
prajabhir jay ate dkartnanas pari); AB. vn, 13, 'The father enter the wife, the mother, 
becoming an embryo, and coming into being anew, is bom again of her' ( juyum 
praviSati, garbho bhutva. sa mumrari, law dm punur ntivo bhutvd juyale, cf. AV. xi, 4.20]; 
AA. 11, x 'In that he both before and after biitfi inaketh .he son to become, (so yat 
kunietam . . . adhibhcvayiTt), it is just himself as son that lie makelh Lc become 
( Kumarant . . . adhibit av ay aty dtmdt:an;e vc). CU. 1:1, 17.5, That he has procreated, that 
is his rebirth' asosteti punar-uipaiattam); BU. hi, 9 28, 'He (the deceased) has indeed 
beer, born, but he is not bom again, for (being deceased) who is there to beget him 
again?' (fate eva na jay ate, ko ttv enarii icnaynt pur.ah). Wc have also BU. ii, 2. 3 where 
filiation is rebirth 'in a likeness ipralirupah). I: would be impossible to have a dearer 
definition of the ordinary meaning 0/ 'reincarnation'. This filial Reincarnation is 
moreover precisely the dvtcuroviatdoTaou; or 'renewal of things by substitution' of 
Henries, as explained hy Scott IHermetira, n, 327), 'The father lives again ir h s son; 
and though the individuals die and return no more, the rare is perpetually renewed'. 

It should be added that beside the natural fact of progenitive reincarnation there 
is also a formal communication and delegation o: the father's nature and status in 
the world, made when the father is at the point of death. Thus in BU. 1, 5. 17-20, when 
this 'All bequest' (sumprutti) has been made, 'the son who has been thus induced 
(anuustuh) is tailed the father's ' mundane-represer.tdtive' ' (lokyuh), and so 'by 
means of the son the father is still-present-in ( prati-tislhati ) the world'; and similarly in 
Kaus Up. ii, 15 (10) where the 'All-bequest of the rather to the son' ( Pitc.pulnjavi 
sampradanatn) is described in greater detail, after which bequest if ocrchancc the father 
should recover, he must either live under the lordship of the son or become a 
wandering religious ( pc.rivavrajet , i.e. become a pctrwrdjakr, dead to the world at least 
in outward form) 
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4. Cf. my 'Indian doctrine of mar 's Last End', Asia, May 1937. 

5. 'Motion' not a local motion, but an omnipresence, and as we speak, although 
metaphorically, of a 'procession' in divinis. Not a local motion, but that ot the Unmoved 
Mover, 'Motion.ess One, swifter than thought itself . . . who outgoe-h others though 
they run' (fsa. 4), 'Seated, He fa-c-s afar; rerlini ng, goeth everywhere' (Klf. n, 21 ), being 
'Endless ir. all directions' (MU. vi, 17), and though 'He hath not come from anywhere' 
(KU. 11, 18I, still 'Perpetually differentiated and going everywhere' (Mutyj- I, 2.6) and 
'Multifariously taxing birth' (bakudhi jayamanah. Mund. 11. 2. 6). 

6. Where we say Do not hurt me', meaning the body, or 'I know', or 'my soul' the 
very caTpful teacher would say 'Do not hurt this body', 'this mind knows', and 'the 
Spirit in "me" ' or 'Body -dweller'. 

7. Cf. Edgertcn, The Upanisads., what do Ihey seek and why?', JAOS. 51. 97; Dante, 
f-p Gan Grand. §§13, 16. The Ved_c tradition is neither philosophical, mystical, nor 
religious in the ordinary modem senses of these words. The tradition is metaphysical; 
'mystical' only in llie sense that it expounds a 'mystery', and in that of Dionysius, 
Theolu' , ui Mystica. The Indian position has been admirably defined by Satkari 
Mookerjee: 'Of course the question of salvation is a problem of paramount importance 
and constitutes the justification and ultimate raison d'etre of philosophical enquiry. 
Philosophy in India has never been a mere speculative interest irrespective cf its 
bearing on life . . . The goal loomed large in the philosophical horizon, but it was 
recognised that there wa6 r.C short cut or easy walk-over to it. The full price had to be 
paid in the shape of unfaltering philosophical '■enlisnhcn of (he ultimate mysteries of 
existence achieved through a rigorous moral discipline; and mere academe and 
intellectua. satisfaction acrniing from philosophical studies was considered to be of 
value only in so far as if was calculated to bring about the happy consummation' (in 
The Cultural Heritage of India, V ol. hi, pp. 409,410, 1937; italics mine). 

8. For :he meaning of this word see my 'Nature of folklore and "popular art" ' in 
Quarterly Journal of the Mythic Society. Bangalore, Vol. xxvn. 

9. We do not say that a theory of reincarnation (re-embodiment of the very man and 
true personality of llie deceased) lias never been believed in India or elsewhere, but 
agree with Rene Guenon dial 'it has uevei been laufthl in India, even by Buddhists and 
is essentially o modern European notion 1 and further 'that no authentic traditional 
doctrine has ever spoken of reincarnation' (L'Crreur spiriie, pp. 47, 199). 

It has been generally agreed by modem scholars that 'reincarnation' is not a Vcdic 
doctrine, but one of popular or unknown origin adopted and taken for granted already 
in the Upanisacs and Buddhism. Neglecting Buddhism for the moment, it may be 
pointed cut tnat where we have to do with a fundamental and revolutionary thesis, 
and not the simple expansion of doctrines previously taught, it would be inconceiv- 
able from the orthodox and traditional Hindu point of view that what is not taught in 
one part of druti could have been taught ir another; in such a matter, one cannot 
imagine an orthodox Hir.cu ‘choosing between' the KV. and Upanisads, as though one 
might be right and the othe- wrong.This difficulty disappears if we find that the theory 
o: reincamaLiou (as distinguished from the doctrines of metempsychosis and trans- 
migration) is not really taught in the Upanisads: in this connection we call particular 
attention to the statement of BU. 1/, 3. 37 where, when a new entity is coming into 
bring, the factorial elements of the new composite are made to say, not 'Heie comes 
so-and-sc' (previously deceased) but, 'HERE COMEG BRAHMAN'. This is fui- 
therir.ore in full agreement with the Buddhist Mil 72 where it is Said categorically that 
no entity whatever passes over from one bocy to another, and it is merely that a new 
flame is lighted. 

In differentiating reincarnation, as defined above, from metempsychosis and 
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transmigration it may be added that what is meant by metempsychosis is the psychic 
aspect of palingenesis, or in other words psychic heredity, and that what is mean; by 
tr ansmigration is a change of state or level of reference excluding by definition the idea 
of e return to any state or level that has already been passed through. The transmigra- 
tion of the 'individual' alman (spirit) can only be distinguished as a particular case of 
the transmigration of the paramdhnan (Spirit, Brahman), for which last, however, it 
may be proved desirable to employ some such term as peregrination'; perigrination 
replacing transmigration when the stale of the kdmdr.ann (Mover-at-will) has been 
attained. 

There are doubtless many passages in the Upam$ads, etc. which taken out of their 
whole context, seem to speak of a 'personal reincarnation', and have thus been 
misunderstood, alike in India and in Europe. Cf. Scott, Kermstica. it, pp. 193-19+, note 
6 ('he' in the first quoted sentence is the son of Valerius, and for our purposes 
'so-and-so' or Everyman; the italics are mine): 'During his life on earth he was a 
distinct portion of TivsOgCt, marked off and divided from the rest, now, that pox lion of 
Jtuf.Djiu, which was he, is blended wi.li the whole mass of xveuga i n which the life of 
the universe resides. This is wliat the wrilei (Apollonius) mat have meant, if he 
adhered to the doctrine laid down in the preceding part of the letter. But from this 
point onward, 1 e speaks ambiguously, and uses phrases which, fo a reader who had not 
full/ grasped the meaning of his doctrine, might see to imply r, survival of the mar. at a 
distinct and individual person.' 

The modem mind, with its attachment to 'individuality' and its 'proofs of the 
survival of personality' is predisposed to misinterpret the traditional texts. We ought 
not to read into these texts what we should like or 'naturally' expect to find in them, 
but only to read -In them what they mean: but 'it is hard for us to forsa.ee the -amiliar 
things around us. and turn back to the old home whence we came' [Hermes, Ul). iv, 9). 

Individuality, however we may hug i:s chains, is a partial and definite modality of 
being: T is defined by what is 'not-P, and thus imprisoned. It is with a view to 
liberation from this prison and this patriality that our texts so repeatedly demonstrate 
that our vaunted individuality is neither unifomial nor constant, but composite and 
variable, pointing out that he is the wisest who can most say I am not now the man I 
was'. This is true in a measure of ail 1ve.1df.mk things; but the 'end of the road' 
( adhvanah pamm) lies beyond 'manhood'. It is only of wha: is no: individual, but 
universal (cosmic) that perduialiun t*i. be piedicaled, and only 0/ what is neither 
individual nor ur.i versa) tlial an eternity, w.lhoui before 01 after, can be affirmed. 

10. KU. v, 4 him cl' a sisyate? CU. vm, 5 atisisyate . . dtman. Note that tad sisyate — 
Sea - Anair fa — Brahman — Atman. 

11. We have briefly discussed the Indian doctrine de divinic notninibus in JIH. xv, 
84 92, 1936, and will only remark here that RV. v, 44. 6 yd dig eva dadpse tddrg ticynia, 
‘Ac he io envisaged, so is he called' answers to St. Thomas, Sum. Theol. 1, xin. 

j a. Prana, like Ck. nvsvpa has the double value of Spirit us and s pirarutum vilx 
according to the context. 'It is as the Breath-of-iiie (prana) that the Provident Spirit 
( prr.jndtmnn I grasps and erects ‘he flesh' [Kents, in, 3), cf. St. Thomas, Sum. T heoL in, 3 2 - 
1 'The power ot :he soul which is in the semen, through the spirit enclosed therein 
fashions the body', and Schiller, V/al!en 3 te:n. in, 13 'Es ist der Geist der sich den Korper 
schart': and JUB. ni, 32 2. Whereas the divided wendh are said to move williin the 
vectors of channels j.adi, lute) of the heart (see refs. Hume, Upwtlbuds, ed. 2), in 
Hermes Lib. x, 13 and 17 the 'vital spirit' i/ivsOgc) traverses the veins and arteries 'with, 
but not as, lire blood' end thus 'rr.cves the body, anc carries it like a burden . . (and) 
controls the body'. 

The Prana is identified w: th the Prajriatman: as Prana, 'life', as Praj hitman. 
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'immortality'; length of days :n this world and immortality in the other are comple- 
mentary. As distinguished from the Prana, the divided prdnah are the currents of 
perception by means of the sense organs and are prior to them. Hence as in KU. tv. i 
one says 'The Self-cxistcnt oierced the openings outward, thereby it ;s that one looks 
forth' (but must look in to see the Seer, see the discussion of this passage in JIH. xi, 
571-8, 1035). 

13. lor many references, see Scott, Hermelica, :i, 265!!. 

14. Viz. of 'shameful transmigration into bodies of another kind', Hermes Trisme- 
nistus, Asctcptus I, 12a, cf. EU. vi, 2. 16, CU. v, ic, 7-8, Kaus. 1 2. We unde 'stand that 
d-e result of a bestiality in 'us' is that bestial types aTe propagated: this is the 
-einccrnation of character in our sense (i), and it is 111 this way that 'the sins of the 
fathers are visited upon their children'. 

'Beasts', moreover, is a symbol, just as when we say 'Don't be a beast' cr refer to 
some man as a 'worm' or some woman as a 'cat'. Tie Indian tradition regularly 
employs this sort of language, A A. 11, 3. 8 (a locus classicus cf. the def.nition of 'person' 
oy Hnethius, Cor. tea Evtycnen, u), for example, defining the spiritual man who 'knows 
what is and what is not mundane', etc, as a 'person' (p:trusu'„ and 'others' whose 
knowledge is merely au affection as 'cattle' (pesu). 

13. In all these discussions it oast be remembered that 'soul' (xjxoxn amnia without 
exact equivalent in Sanskrit, other than nama, the name or 'form' cf a thing by which 
.ts identity is established) is a two-fold value; the higher powers of the 'soul' 
coinciding with Spirit (itveupa) and/or Intellect, (vouc fiycpcov, or vo6c), the lower with 
sensation (cixoOt|CV§) and opinion (dotty). Hcncc the Cnoatic hierarchy of animal, 
psychic, and spiritual men, the former destined to be lost, the intermediate capable of 
liberation, and the la:ter virtually free, and assured of liberation at death (Bruce Codex, 
etc.), By 'lost' understand 'unmade into the cosmos' (Hermes, Lib. ix, 6), and by 
liberated', wholly separated from the animal soul and thus become what the higher 
powers already are, divine Render atm an by soul' Observe that 'animal' is from 
ar.ima = ti’uyfj 'soul', ammatia = £|iy/i>x<ri hence Scott, Hermetica. :. 297 renders Solum 
er.int animal homo by 'Man, and man aione of all beings that have soul'; it is by vous and 
not by ymyty tha; man Is distinguished from animal (Hermes, Lib. vm. 5). It may be 
noted l int the Averxoist doctrine of the Unity of the Intellect (for which 'monopsych- 
ism' seems a peculiarly inappropriate term) was repugnant to the Christian scholastic 
authors of a later age, precisely because jf its incompatibility with, a belief in personal 
immortality (cf. De Wulf, Hishire . . , 11, 361, 1936): on the other hand, imagination 
(phantasma in) and memory survive the death of die body not as they are hi the passive 
intellec: (Hermetic voting, Gkr, asuddka inanas), but only as they are in die possible 
intellect (Hermetic voO q. Skr. suddha manes) which 'is in act when it is identified with 
each tiir.g as knowing it' (St. Thomas, Sam. Tneol. t. 2. 67. 2c). Furthermore St. Thomas 
says that- 'To say that the soul is of the Divine Substance involves c manifest 
improbability' (1, 90 1), and Eckhart is continually speaking of the deaths and last 
death of the soul if is dear at least that an immortality of the sensitive and reasoning 
'soul' is out of the question, and that if the scul can in any sense be called 'immortal', it 
is with respect to the 'intellectual power of the soul' rather than with respect to the scul 
itself. Ileimes' 'soul that is fastened to the body’. Lib. xi, 240, is no conceivably 
immortal principle, ever supposing a temporary post-mortem cohesion cf certain 
psycho physical elements of the bhuta'.mar.; neither can we equate :lie soul' that 
t.hrist esks us to 'hate' wilh ‘man's immortal soul'. The quest of the modem man in 
search of a soul' is a very different one from that implied in Thilo's soul of the soul', 
ore may say tha! modern psychology and aesthetics have in view only the lower or 
animal soul in mar., and only the subconscious. What Philo (Quia rerun 1 divmarv.ni 
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Heres, 48. Goodpnough's version, p. 378) says is that 'The woto 'soul" is used in tv/o 
senses, with reference either to the soul as a whole or to its dominant (iiyummicov = 
Skr. on alary amrti) part, which latter is, properly speaking, the soul of the soul' (vuyfi 
\|n>yf c cf. in MU. ill, 2 bkututrr.un . . . umrlc' ivvt'nu 'elemental self . . its deathless Self'). 
The V2lue af the European soul' lias remained ainbiguuus evei since. 

Hence in the analysis of nec-Platonic doctrines of rebirth, ar.d also throughout the 
Christian tradition from the Gospels to Eckhart and the Flemish mystics, it is 
indispensable to know just what 'sort of soul' is being spoken of in a given context: 
and in translating from Sanskrit it is exceedingly dangerous, if not invariably 
misleading, to render atman by 'soul'. 

16. I do not know the source of this quotation; it is probably Platonic, bur 

corresponds exactly to what is said ir. Ninikta, v:i, 4, 'It is because of his great 
divisibility thet they apply many names to Him . . The other Gods., or Angels (devah) 
are counter-members of the One Spirit. They originate in function, (karma); Spirit 
(Slman) is thetr source . . Spirit is the whole of what they are', and BL>. x, 70-7.1 

'Because of the vastness of the Spirit, a H- versify of names is gi ven . . . according to the 
distribution of the spheres It is inasmuch as f ney are d ifferentiat nns (vihhuiih, rf BG 
x. 401 that the names are innumerable . . . according to the spheres in which they are 
established'. Lit. ML. vi, 26 'Distributing himself He fills these worlds', and fer further 
references my Vedic Monotheism' :n JLH. xv. pp. 84-92, April, 1936. [Rpr. 5 P 2 
pp. 166-167. 

'Now there are diversities of gifts, but the saute Spirit. And then; aie differences of 
administration, but the same lord. And there are diversities of cpeiulions, but il is the 
same God tha: worked 1 ii. ail . . . The members of that body, being many, are one 
tody' (I Cor, 12:4-6 and 12), 

17. For 'karma' (= 'adrsta') in Christian doctrine, cf. Augustine, Cert, ad Lit. vii, 24 
(cited by St. Thomas, Sum. Theol. 1, 91. 2) 'The human body pre existed in the previous 
works in their causal virtues' and Dc Trin, tit, 9 'As a mother is pregnant with the 
unborn offspring., so the world itself is pregnant with the causes of unborn things' (of 
St. Thomas, 1. 115. 2 ad 4), and St. Thomas, 1. 1103. 7 ad 2 'If God governed alone (and 
not also by means of madiate causes) things would be deprived of *he perfect- on ot 
causality'. 

18 Hermes Trismegishis, U.h. x, 8 k, irmritt bk iinrytK (iyvffxrifl . . . Toovavriov 5 i 
apetfi i|iuxhc yv.ivrir. d yap yvoiic . . . Tjfir flf.ioc, and xi, ii. 21 a 'But if you shut up 
your soul in your body anc abase yourself, and say "I know nothing (Oo6iv vote) . . 
then what have you to do with God?' Ignorertia divisiva est errantium. as Ulrich says in 
comment on Dtonystus, Dc div. Non. 'Agnostic' means ignoramus', or even vuis 
ignorare vult sive ignorantium diligit. On the contrary, Think that for you too nothing is 
impossible' (Hermes, Lib. xi, ii. zeb), cf. 'Nothing shall be impossible to you' (Mat. 17: 
20). 'Not till die soul knows all that there is to be known does she cross over to the 
unknown good' (Hckhar:, Evans ed. 1. 385); 'No despiration without omniscience' ( 3 P. 
v, 74-5). Note that Hermes Lib. xi, ii. 20F 21 a corresponds tc CU. vm. 1. 

19. BC. xm, 26 'Whatsoever is generated, whatever being (kitheii satream, cf. Mil. "> 
koci or. tie, cried above) whether mobile ot immobile., know that it is from the 
conjunction (samyogd!) cf the Field wi;h the Knower of the Field' The 'Field 1 has been 
previously defined in xiii, 5-6; it embraces the whole ot what we should call 'soul and 
body' and all -hatis telt nr perceived by them. 

20. Cf. Plutarch, Obsolescence of Oracles, 436P, where the soul of man is assigned to 
Prophecy (f| gavxiKfj here = trpovuui, Providence as distinguished from 'compelling 
and natural causes'! as its muleuul support (Bkv|v pt\ durfi city ipoxTjv 
avOptbitou . . . dnofi.covcsc), and 3 G. vi. 6 where the spirit is celled the enemy of what 
is not the spirit (anatmaiui 3 in . . . atmaiva dilruvst). 
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'To be willing to lose (ha:e) our tyi-XH must mean to forget ourselves entirely ... to 
live no more my own life, but let my consciousness be possessed and suffused by the 
infinite and K-emal life cf the spirit" (Inge. Personal Idealism and Mysticism, p. 102 and 
james, dorietics of Religious Experience, p. 431). 

21. jir-iicrpou iiioyig Kui livtuputoc,, cf. Hermes, Lib. x. 16 6 vouq cqq 'I'uyiiq 
(yiopi'qrxx.). 

Anctman, similarly 'un-er.-spired' (not 'despirated') in CB. n, 2. 2. 3 where gods and 
titans alike are originally 'un-en-spired' and 'mortal', and 'to be un-en spired is the 
same as to be mortal' ( anr.tma hi mariyah); Agni alone is 'immortal' (amartyah). 

22. Compare the expressions used by St. Bernard, dcficcrc a 02 tota and a semetipoa 
liauescere in De diligendo Deo; and as Gilson remarks, o 156, 'Quelle difference v-a-t-il 
done, a la limite, entre aimer Dieu et s'sirr.er soi-meme?' 

23. Eko vast sarva bhutdntardlmd ekam rupam bahnaha yak karoti: Tam atmastham 
yc'nupasyanli dkirds t°sa>r. sukham sdsvntam nctaresdin. 

The force of nnu in aiwposyanti we can only suggest by the repeated 'seeing . . . and 
seeing with'. It is lamented by the descending souls that ‘Our eyes will hav? little -onm 
to take things in , . and when v/e see heaven, our fore-ather, contracted to small 
compass, we shall never cease to moan. And even if we see, we shall not see outright' 
(Hermes, STihae.is, txc. xxiu, 36); 'For now we see through a glass, darkly; but then 
face to face: mw 1 know in part; but then shall I knew even as alsc I am known'. (I. 
(lor. 13: 12). Sight-of is perfected in sight-as, even as knowledge-of in knowledge-as 
ladaequaiio rei t’t ir.tdlectus: to see Heaver, 'outright' requires an eye of Heaven's 
width. DiurSh, 'contetr.pla lives', those who see inwardly, not with the eye of tlie flesli' 
(mama cuksus;; who see the Spirit 'above all lo be seen' (abkidhyayeyam, MU. 1, :), 'the 
Spirit that is yours ai d in all tilings, and than which all else is a wretchedness' (BU in, 
4.2). 

Note that eke tit rupam bahudha yah karch corresponds to S. ir, 212 cko'pi bahudha. 
hemi: and 'than which all else is a wretchedness' to the Buddhist amcca, arietta, 
dvkkha. 


SEVEN 


Gradation and Evolution 


Dr Ashley Montagu, in his, no. 
96, p.364,. distinguishes two explanations of the past and present 
existence of living creatures of different species as (1) Gradation, 
assuming a special creation of immutable species, and (2) Evolution, 
assuming the emergence uf species in all their variety and mutabil- 
ity by the gradual operation of causes inherent in the species and 
their environment. He does not say and ma}' not mean that these 
two explanations are incompatible; but the reader is likely to 
assume that the doctrine of a creation 'in the beginning' and that of 
the gradual development of new species are really irreconcilable 
propositions. 

The two propositions are, doubtless, incompatible if the mythical 
account is to be interpreted historically. The serious mythologist, 
however, is well aware that lo interpret myth as factual history is to 
mis:ake the genre; and that a myth can only be called 'true' when 
time and place are abstracted. J The object of the present note is to 
point out that if the doctrine of special creation is understood as it 
has generally been interpreted by Christian and other philosophers, 
then Gradation and Evolution arc not irreconcilable alternatives, but 
only different ways, respectively ideal and historical, formal and 
figurative, algebraic and arithmetical, of describing one and the 
same thing. 

In these philosophies causality is taken for granted; nothing 
hapoens by chance. The impossible never happens; what happens 
is always the realisation of a possibility. But we have Lo take account 
of two orders of causes. (1) a First Cause, in which tire possibilities 
inhere, and (2) Mediate Causes, by which the conditions arc 
provided in which the possible becomes the necessary. The First 
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Cause of the existence of things, or in other words their possibility, 
is often called 'God', but also 'Being', 'Life' or 'Nature' ( natura 
mturans). This First Cause whether philosophically 'absolute' or 
mythically 'personified', is the direct cause of the being of things, 
but only indirectly of the manner of their being. The manner of their 
being (according to which they are distinguished as species) is 
determined by the Mediate Causes, known or unknown, of which 
the result is the production of the given species or individual at a 
given time or place, the category or Mediate Causes does not 
exclude any of those forces or tendencies or determining accidents 
on which the evolutionist relies as explanations of the observed 
series; if he differs from the philosopher in ignoring a First Cause, it 
is because he is not discussing the origin of life, but only its variety. 
Again: if b} r 'in the beginning' we understand an operation 
completed at a given moment, i.e. at the beginning of time itself, 
then, of course. Gradation and Evolution will be incompatible 
concepts. As lo this 'beginning', it must, of course, be realized that 
(as St. Augustine says) the question,. What was God doing before he 
created die world, is meaningless; or to say the same in other words, 
that a succession of events in the eternal now lot which empirical 


experience is impossible) is as inconceivable as the notion of a 
locomotion in the Infinite. What our philosophers actually under- 
stand by 'in the beginning’ is a logical, and not a temporal priority. 
So Meister Eckhart, 'as I have often said, God is creating the whole 
world now, this instant' (Pfeiffer, p. 206); and Jacob Boehme, ‘it is an 
everlasting beginning' {Myst. Pansophicum, iv. 9). Similar ly in the Rg 
Vulx: for, as Professor Keith very justly remarks, 'This creation 
cannot be regarded as a single definite act: it is regarded as ever 
proceeding ( Harvard Oriental Series, 18. cxxvi). This does not mean 


tnat it is unfinished in principle and ex tempore , but that it is 
apprehended by ourselves as a temporal sequence and as if cause 
and effect could be separated from one another by sensible periods. 
At that time, indeed, all things took place simultaneously . . . but a 


sequence was necessarily written into the narrative because of their 


subsequent generation from one anoiher' (Philo, De Op if. Mundi. 
£7) -just as it is necessarily written into the evolutionist's narrative; 
what Gradation states sub specie aeternitatis, the Myth relates sub 
specie aeviiemiialis, and History svb specie temporis. 'What is rooted 
in the nature of the All is |in the Myth] figuratively treated as 
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coming into being by generation and creation: stage and sequence 
are transferred, for clarity of exposition, to things whose being ar.d 
definite form are eternal' (Plotinus, Enneads, iv. 8./j). The beginning, 
which is thought, comes to an end in action; know that in such wise 
was the construction of the world in eternity' (Ruxr.i, Mcthmzm, n. 
970]. And, finally (for present purposes): 'Ne prima ne poscia 
procedette lo discorrcr di Dio sopra quest'acque' (Dante, Parndiso, 
xxix. 20-1. 

Tine concepts, then, on the one hand of an eternal and ideal 
pattern or 'intelligible world', unextended in space and rime, and on 
the other of a zemporal and 'sensible world' extended in space and 
time as an echo, reflection or imitation of the other, are not 
alternative, but correlative. Each implies the other; the uniformity of 
the intelligible world is in every way compatible with the multi- 
formity of its manifestations. A real conflicL of science with religion 
is unimaginable; the actual conflicts arc always ot scientists ignorant 
of religious philosophy with fundamentalists who maintain that the 
truth of their myth is historical. Neither of these can be really 
dangerous to anyone who is capable of thought on more then one 
level of reference; nor have we any intention to suggest that Dr. 
Ashley Montagu fits into either of these categories! 

NOTE 

l 'Mythology can never be converted into history' M.P. Nilsson, Mycenean Origin of 
Greek Mythology, 1932.}?. 31- Cf. Lord Raglan, The Heru, 1936; E Siecke, Dra:henk'hmpfe, 
1907, pp. 60-61. 





EIGHT 


Gradation and Evolution II 


I H AVE shown in a former arti- 
cle 1 that the concepts implied by lire terms 'Gradation' and 'Evolu- 
tion' are not incompatible alternatives, respectively true and false,, 
but only diffe-ent ways of envisaging one and the same spectacle; or 
in other words, that the mythical notion of a creation of the world in 
principio and ex tempore is in no proper sense a contradiction of that 
of the succession and mutability of species in time. This proposition 
seems to demand, for its further clarification, at least a summary 
statement of the traditional doctrine of evolution, in which the 
emergence of an infinite variety of forms, past, present anc future, is 
taken for granted. 

In this doctrine, every one of the forms, every phenomenon, 
represents one of the possibilities of manifestation' of an ever- 
productive nature' 2 that may be called either the God, the Spirit, 
Natura Naturunn or, as in the present context, the 'Life' according to 
which we speak of the forms of life as 'living'. This Life is :he 'First 
Cause of lives; but ihe forms which these lives take is actually 
determined by the 'Second' or 'Mediate Causes' that are nowadays 
often caLed 'forces' or 'laws' notably that of heredity. No difficulty is 
presented here by the variability of the species; the shape that 
appears at any given time or place in the history ot a genus', 
species', or individual' is always changing. 3 Ail the definitions of 
these categories are really, like 'round numbers', indefinite, because 
the reference is to 'things' dial are always becoming and rever stop 
to be, and that can only be called ‘things' by a generalisation that 
ignores their variation over' some longer cr shorter, bu- always 
relatively short 'present'd The traditional do ctrinc takes this flux for 
granted, and that every creature's 'life is one uf incessant death and 
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regeneration (yEvecng, bhava, 'becoming'). There are no delimited 
and monads or egos, but only one unlimited.- Eveiy form of life, the 
psychic included, is composite, and therefore morlal. only the 
beginnirgless Life, that wears these forms as garments are worn, 
and outworn, can be thought of as endless. There can be no 
immortality of anything that is not immortal now and was not 
immortal before our planet was. before the farthest galaxies began 
their travels. An immortality for 'myself' can only be postulated if 
wc exclude from the concept of our Self all that is composite and 
variable, all that is subejel lo persuasion/' and that is our 'end' 
fentelechy) and 'finish' (perfection) in more senses than one. 
'Salvation' is from ourselves as we conceive them; and if it appears 
that 'nothing' remains, it is agreed that in fact no thing remains; in 
terms of the traditional philosophy, God' is properly called 'no 
thing', and knows not what he is, because he is not any 'what . 

from this pome of view, which by no means excludes the facts of 
evolution as observed by the biologist, what we have called 
Life' — and this is only one of the names of 'God', according to his 
ever-productive nature' — seeks 'experience '. 7 'Outward the Self- 
existcnt pierced the eyes, therefore creatures see '; 8 which is to say 
-hat eyes have 'evolved' because the immanent Life desired io see, 
and so for ail other powers of sensation, thought and action, which 
are all the names of his acts , 9 rather than 'ours'. Because of this 
desire or 'will of expression' there is a 'descent inco matter' or 'origin 
of life', universally and locally, 10 — La circular ratura, cite, t sugelln alia 
cera mortal, fa ben sua arte, ma non distingue Vun dall'aitro 
ostelio , : 1 — sadasad yonim avadyat?.' 1 - The different forms of these 
bull’s or inhabitations are determined by the mediate causes 
referred to above and which science also knows; nor can any 
beginning or end of their uniform opera-ion be conceived .' 3 When 
and whenever these causes converge to set up the temporal and 
spatial environment ur context without which a given possibility 
could not be realised, the corresponding form emerges 14 or appears: 
a mammal, for example, could not have appeared in the Silurian, 
while it could not appear when the operation of natural causes had 
later on prepared the earth for the life of mammals. Every one of 
these transient forms of species and individuals rerlects an archety- 
pal possibility or pattern (pater, father) sabsistent in what is called 
the 'intelligible' as distinguished from our 'sensible' world or locus 
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(Skr. loka ) of compossibles. There is, for example, an 'intelligible 
Sun', 'Sun of the sun', or 'Sun that not all men know with their 
mind', other than, but represented by the physical sun; an Apollo 
other ill an Helios; and it is actually only of the invisible pov/ers, and 
not of the 'visible gods' that images are made to be used as 
'supports of contemplation '. 15 It is only to the extent that wc think 
and speak of distinct species' and 'individuals' that we must also 
speak of tlieir separate archetypal ideas; in reality, everything that 
flows (and r.dvza pet) is represented there in all its variety, although 
not in a temporal succession, but so that all can be seen at 
once; — 'Contingency, the which extendeth not beyond the quad- 
rangle of your matter, is all depicted in the eternal aspect '. 16 

Tire immediate motivations or purposes of life ( natura naturata, 
man included) are those of the values established by choices made 
between the alternatives or contraries that everywhere present 
themselves, by which our behaviourism is conditioned, and in 
relation 10 which our procedure is passive. But the final purpose of 
life is to be, not a passive subject, but 'all in act', and this means to 
be liberated from the contrary 'pullings and heulings' of pleasure 
and pain and all other opposites: free to be as, when, and ’where we 
will, as Life is free, but lives are not . 17 The doctrine is animistic, of 
course, in that it presupposes a will that nei cor monalie peraiotore ; lS 
teleological, in that it is assumed that 'all things seek their ultimate 
perfection ': 19 and solipsist, in that the 'world picture' is painted by 
the Spirit o- Life on the 'walls' of its own awareness 20 — although 
net individually solipsist because, in the last analysis, there is only 
one Spectator, and what the 'individual' play-goer sees is merely a 
fraction of the synoptic spectacle; fatalistic, not in the arbitrary 
sense, but inasmuch as rhe careers of individuals are determined by 
a long heredity of causes , 21 at the same time, however lhaL their 
Life' is an independent witness of, and not subjected to any rate; 
and optimistic, in that it lies within our puwer to rise above our fate 
by a verification of the identify of our Self with the Life that is never 
subjected nor ever becomes anyone, but is in the world and not of it. 
The doctrine is neither monistic nor dualistic, but of a reality that is 
ooth one and many, une in itself and many in its manifestations. 
And ' That art thou'. 

At the same time, in one important respect the scientific and 
metaphysical formulations differ; and necessarily, because the for- 
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mer is envisagir.g only a fragment of cosmic history, that of this 
earth, or that of this present universe at most; while the metaphysi- 
cal cosmogony envisages the cosmic process in its entirety without 
beginning or end. In the scientific formulation, accordingly, evolu- 
tion is thought of as proceeding in a straight line, or lines, of 
'progress'; and from this point of view an involution can only be 
thought of as a regression, widdershins and counterclockwise; 
whence the feeling — hardly a thought — that finds expression in the 
notorious cliche: 'Yes: but you can t put back the hands of the clock', 
by which it is supposed lhal every re-former can be silenced for 
ever. In the metaphysical concept, however, involution is the 
natural complement and consummation, a continuation to fulfil- 
ment, and not a reversal of the 'forward' motion. And while it is true 
that involution logically 'follorvs' evolution, this does not mean that 
these apparently contrary motions of descent and ascent axe only 
successive and not also coincident; on the contrary, the Fans Vitae is 
nowever 'fontal and inflowing'. Motion in time, as the years or 
aeons 'revolve', is that of a given point on the circumference of a 
wheel; and it needs no demonstration that the 'forward' movement 
of such a point is actually 'backward' with respect to opposite 
points, during a half of the period of time considered. Moreover, 
and still adhering to the pregnant symbolism of rhe circle, evolution 
and involution are not, for the metaphysician, axrmively temporal 
events, i.c... not merely peripheral motions, but also centrifugal and 
centripetal; and it follows that their course cannot be adequately 
represented by a straight line (even if taken to be a curve o: however 
gigantic a radius), but only by spirals — or, if we are considering the 
whole course of Life, or of any separated life, only by the continuous 
double spiral of which the forms and adaptations are so widely 
distributed in the traditional arts.' 2 

the traditional concept of 'Evolution' or 'Development of Self- 
realisation' is stated in general terms as follows: 

He who knows his Self 23 more manifested, attains to manifest 
Being. He knows the Self more manifest in herbs and trees, 
and in all kinds of animals. In herbs and tr ees there is, indeed, 
sap {moisture, protoplasm) — but intelligence in animals; in 
animals, assuredly, the Self's more manifest, for while there is 
also sap in them, there is no intelligence in the others. In man, 
again, there is a more manifest Self, for he is most endowed 
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with prescience, 22 he speaks discriminately, sees discrimin- 
atelv (i.e. gives names to things and distinguishes their forms), 
he knows the morrow, he knows what is and is not mundane 
(material and immaterial), and by the mortal seeks to gain the 
immortal, — such is his endowment. 2 ? 

Similarly, with reference to the Spirit (ruh) that has indwelt so 
manv 'cities'', 26 and the pilgrimage of Blake's 'Eternal Man'. 27 'First 
he came into the realm of the inorganic . . . Long years dwelt he in 
the vegetable s.ate . . . passed into the animal condition . . . From 
the animal condition towards humanity . . . Whence there is again a 
migration to be made' — wliidh is an awakening from 'sleep' and 
'Self-forgetfulness', tor as Rumi emphasizes, the Pilgrim does not 
clearly remember his former conditions until his goal is reached. 28 

Before proceeding, and to avoid any possible misconception, it 
must be emphasised, and cannot be over-emphasised, that this 
doctrine of a long development towards a perfect Self- awareness (in 
which a self-forgetfulness is necessarily implied) has nothing what- 
ever in common with the notion of a 'reincarnation' of individual 
'souls' inhabiting successive terrestrial bodies, whether vegetable, 
animal or human. 2 ? Our spiritual kinship with ‘nature', for example, 
does not depend upon a possibility that in some animal or other, a 
relative of mine may have been reborn; but upon the recognition 
that eveiy form of life, our own included, is animated by one and 
the same Life or Spiritual-Self, a Life that does not pick and choose 
among its habitations, but quickens one and all impartially. 30 This 
is, furthe-more, the ultimate basis of an ethic of Self-love (s vakama) 
and in-noccnce (ahimsa) that transcends the concepts of selfishness 
and altruism; for 'inasmuch as ye have done ir unto one of these, ye 
have done it unto Me', and 'unto Me' means 'lo your Self', if we 
know Who we are, and can say with St Paul, I live, yet not "1", but 
Christ ir. me'. 

To continue: it is obvious that man's distinctive 'endowment' is 
not equally 'developed' in all men, however it may be latent in all, 
find that it car. be attributed absolutely only to the 'Perfect Man', 
whose possible emergence :s always predicted by the presuppo- 
sition of a tota., and therefore also human cntclcchy. Of such a 
Perfect Man, a Buddha ('Wake') or Christ, for example, we ran better 
say what he is not than what he is - ('Transurnanar significar per 
verba nor. si poria'. 3 ' But of what can be attributed to him, nothing 
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is more important in the present connection than the perfection of 
his Recollection; the Perfect Man is no longer, of the two that dwell 
together in us', the composite mortal individual, but this man's 
immortal part, or Life, and 'seeing that the Soul (our 'Life') is 
immortal and has been bom many times, and has beheld all things 
both ill this world and in the other, she has learnt all things, without 
exception; so that it is no wonder that she should be able to 
remember all that she knew before'. 32 In Vedic formulation, Agm, 
the Fire of Life, is necessarily 'omniscient of births’ ( jataveckis ) and 
omniscient absolutely ivvHuuvtdua), because apart from him there is 
no birth or coming to be; while in Buddhism, where also 'there is no 
individual-essence that passes over from one life to another', and it 
is absurd to ask 'Who was I?' in time past or 'Who shall I be? in time 
to come, the highest value is nevertheless attached to the practical 
discipline of 'remembering past births' [jatissaranam) (87), occupied 
one after another until, as one who is Awake, he could exclaim, 
"Never again, shaft thou, the builder ol houses, build one for Me'. As 
Mcistcr Eckhart also says, 'If I knew my Belt as intimately as 1 ought, 
I should have perfect knowledge of all creatures', and it is 'not until 
the soul knows all that there is to be known that she can cross over 
to the Unknown Good'. 33 

In the light of these conceptions we are now at last in a position to 
understand the oracles and prophecyings of the Mythical Wan- 
derers and illuminated Saints, logoi such as; Vamadeva's, 'I am 
become Manu and the Sun, I am the priest and prophe: Kaksivan; I 
gave the Aryan Lite earth, and Lo the sacrificer rain; I led forth the 
roaring waters, the Gods (Intelligences), ensure my banner. . . . 
Being in the womb, I know their every generation; a hundred iron 
cities held me fast, but forth I flew'; 14 Manikka Vacagads, 'Grass, 
shrub was 1, worm, tree, full many a kind of beast, bird, snake, stone 
man, demon. 'Midst Thy hosts I served. The form of mighty Asuras, 
ascetics, gods I bore. Within these mobile and immobile forms of 
life, in ever}' species born, weary I've grown. Great Lord. . . . This 
day, I've gained release’; 35 Amergir.'s, 'I am the wind that blows o'er 
the sea, I am the wave of the ocean ... a beam of the sun . . . the Cod 
who creates in the head of the fire'; 36 and Taliesin's, 1 have sung of 
what I passed through ... I was in many a guise before I was 
disenchanted ... I was the hero in trouble ... I am old, i am 
young'. 37 All these are saying with Hermes Trismegistos' 'New 
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bom' son ; Now that I see in Mind, I see myself to be the Ali. I am in 
heaven and on earth, in water and in air; I am in beasts and plants; I 
am a babe in the womb, and one that is nut vet conceived, and one 
that has been bom; 1 am present everywhere , 38 and have realized 
'Pilgrim, Pilgrimage and Road, was but Myself toward Myself'. 39 

For, indeed, 'A man is bom but once, but I have been bom many 
times', 40 'Before Abraham I am', 41 'Never have I not been, and never 
hast thou not been, nor ever shall not be . . . Many a birth of mine 
and thine is past and gone, Arjuna: I know them all, but thou 
knowestnot thine.' 4? 

It is just because the One-and-Many is thus 'the single "form" of 
many different things' that 'God' is so uniformly described as 
Omniform or Protean ( visvarv.pa , sarvamaya, 7cctvt6pop4>o<;, etc.), 
and thought of as a wandering juggler or magician forever appear- 
ing in some new disguise. No wonder that the forms of life melt into 
one another and cannot be defined (however inconvenient that may 
be for syslematic purposes), for all are strung on one and the same 
thread. 

In conclusion, I can oidy reaffirm llial in the Iradilional doctrine of 
evolution and involution as one of progress towards an intelligible 
and attractive goal there is nothing whatever inconsistent with, but 
much rather inclusive of and explanatory of all the facts of evolution 
as found by the biologist and geologist. What these facts reveal to a 
metaphysician is not a refutation of his axiology but that the 
Ever-prod active Nature moves in an even more mysterious way 
than had hitherto been supposed. At one time, indeed, the natural- 
ist himself used to think of his investigation as a finding out of the 
"wonderful ways of God', and no one supposes that he was for that 
reason any the less able to 'observe' phenomena. The theologian 
who is a.together ignorant of biology, if lie sometimes forgets that 
'tne invisible things of God arc known by the things which were 
made', if for example he knows of the 'Divine Sport' but nothing of 
Mendelian sports', is no doubt missing something. But the scien- 
hst, if he is altogether ignorant of, or, much worse, misinformed 
about, the real nature of the traditional doctrines, and therefore fears 
them, is even more unfortunate; since, however great his know- 
ledge or skill may be, for so long as the facts are held to be 
meaningless' and judgment is suspended, their discoverer is taking 
no responsibility for their good use and will always leave them to be 
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exploited at will by the devoured uf humaniLy — and these he will 
in their turn, from the security ot his ivory tower, 'observe' without 
darir.g to criticise. We overlook that 'science' is no more than 'art' or 
'ethics' an end in itself; all these techniques arc means to a good life. 

Can they be used as such if we deny rhar life has any purpose? 
The 'purely objective' point of view, however valid it may be in the 
laboratory, is humanly speaking far more unpractical than the 
traditional philosophy, which it is not ever, supposed that a mem. 
can really understand unless he lives accordingly. 

The : argon of the Perennial Philosophy lias been called Ihe only 
perfectly intelligible language; but it must not be overlooked that it 
is as much a technical language as is the jargon of Chemistry. 
Whoever would understand Chemistry must learn to think in the 
terms of its formulae and iconography; and in the same way 
whoever would understand the Perennial Philosophy must learn, or 
rather rclcam, tc think in its terms, both verbal and visual. These 
are, moreover, those of the only universal language of culture, the 
language that was spoken at the Round Table before the 'confusion 
of tongues', and that of which the 'ghost' survive in our daily 
conversation, which is full of 'supcr-stitions', i.e., figures of speech 
that were originally figures of thought, but have, like 'art-forms', 
been more or less emptied of meaning on their way down to us. 
Whoever cannot use this language is excluded from the ancient and 
common universe of discourse of which it is the lingua franca, and 
will have to confess that the history of literature and art, and the 
cultures of imiumetable peoples, past and present, must remain for 
him closed books, however long and patiently he may read in them. 
Tf is precisely in this sense that it has been so well said that 'the 
greater the ignorance of modem times, the deeper grows the 
darkness of the Middle Ages'. 

It may be that no one should receive a degree in Divinity who has 
not also some working knowledge of Biology; and that no one 
should be given a degree in scicr.cc who has not had at least so 
much training in Philosophy as :o be able to understand what a 
mythologist, theologian or metaphysician is talking about. 1 have 
never been able to understand how anyone having an adequate 
knowledge of physics and metaphysics can imagine or attempt to 
demonstrate a conflict of reason with revelation, or recognise a 
schism between the active life of research and the visionary life of 
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the contemplative philosopher. I would rather say, on the contrary, 
that whoever cannot or will not, at least to some degree, follow both 
these trades — literally, 'paths’, viae . — is not in full possession of all 
h s faculties; and that no one can be at peace with himself or with 
Ids environment, no one can he really happy, who cannot recover 
the once universal concepc of a coincidence of efficiency and 
meaning both in 'nature' and in his own 'creations', in so far as the 
latter have bepn well and truly made, whaLever is not significant is, 
from any other than a most crudely utilitarian point ot view, 
insignificant, or in o frier words, negligible. All this amounts to 
saying that in any superior social order, with really high standards 
of living — and that means, 'not by bread alone', however soft or 
bun-like it may be — there is no place for a distinction of sacred or 
profane, facere from sacra faesre. Such a condition has obtained in 
many past and persists in some precariously surviving cultures; but 
it will be out of our reach until Bellerophon has dragged into the 
light of day and exposed the chimera of an inevitable conflict of 
science with religion. Tire whole affair is actually a sham ba:tle ir. 
which neither side is attacking or defending real issues.* 5 


NOTES 

l 'Gradation and Evolution", Epc prereedmg essay] 

i Plato's aer/Evii; Laws. 773E, cf Stasmus as cited m Luthyph.ro. 12A, and 

< K , ° l S diiL'i in PtiLc, la. 2.2. Gk. <fuo> = Skr. bh it, to become or make become; (fifoii; 
from <j>dco may be compared with Brahma, from brh. to grow or make grow. The word 
Prana, spiration or breath, and designating the Spirit (timar.) present as the vital 
principle in living tilings, is often translated as 'life'. 

3. It is too often overlooked that 'individual is as much a generalisation as 'species'; 
in relation to such 'universab', or much rather, 'abstractions', the realist becomes a 
nominalist. 'Nobody remains one, nor "is" one; but we become friyvopsOa — bhavan'.i) 
many . .srdifheis not the same, wc cannot scy that "he is", but only that he is being 
transformed as one self comes into being from the other . . . "shall be" and "has been", 
when they are spoken, are of themselves a confession of "not being", and it if, only of 
God, in whose ' now'' tt-ere is neither future nor past, nor older nor younger. :hat we 
can. say that "He is"' (Plutarch, Mora'.iit, 3920-3933); for which innumerable parallels 
co u.d be cited from traditional sot.rres. I h<> v/otH 'phenomenon' implies an 'of what?', 
and an answer to this question can only be made in terms ot metaphysics; of the 
P ® norTle na themselves, which are by definition the proper field of an emp-ira! arrl 
s a stical science, which observes their succession, and predicts accordingly, we 
cannot say that theya-e, but only lha. lliey apv'ttt. 

4 - It is nhvious that 'wc', whose only experience is always in terms of past and 
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present, cannot have an empirical experience of a 'now withou: duration', or 'eternity'; 
our so called 'present' is not a 'now' but only a 'nowadays' - 

y As persondists and individualists wc use the expression T only for convenience, 
but do so unconsciously; the Buddhist, or any other of the metaphysicians who 
maintain :hat to say T belongs only to God, likewise use the pronoun cnlv for 
convenience, but do this consciously. 

6 This via rsmoiionis is the recognized technique of seli-naughting and Seif- 
realisation; for example, in Buddhism, where my body, feelings, thoughts, etc., all 
'that is not my Self', and in the same way for Walt Wh-fman, 'not Me, myself'. Modem 
psycholog;/ is an analysis of 'what is not myself' tether than a technique nf 
Self-realisation. 

7. MaPn Up. 11 6, and related Brahmana texts. 

8. Katka Up iv. 1, with the corollary that, to see our Self, the direction of vision must 
be reversed. Similarly for Plato (Phcedo, &3B. Republic, 5261;. Symposium, izyl. 

9 RrhedSrar.yaka Up. t. 4.7. Similarly for Philo, and in Islam. 

10. It should be observed that 'life' is aUribuLd to minerals as well as to higher 
organisms; the problem of an origin uf life' preceding that of the transition fiom 
inorganic to organic foi ms. 

1 1 . Dante, FurudiSO, vm. 127-9- The circular natttra is that of the Unmoved Mover 
who horn his station at the centre of the Wheel of Life is its motive power and that of 
each of _ts living wheels within wheels. 

12. Proceeds to aughty or naughty (i.e., good or evil) wombs', Maitri Up. 111. 1. 
Similarly Mott 15:3-9 and 27: 'Some fell upon sreny places . . . other fell into good 
ground . . :hc- field is the world.' For the me-aphor of sowing cf. Tiimeus, 4c and 69. 
Nought y — evil, because ens et bonuitt convertuntiir; cf. G. Unthat — Skr. akrtam, sir. 
being always of omission, a getting nothing done. 

13. "The world is pregnant with the causes of things as yet unborn' (fit Augustine, 
Dr fri«. 3.9, quoted with approval by St Th. Aquinas). Man is the product and heir of 
pas: doings I Ai'.areyc \ Ar any aka. 11. 1.3, and Buddhism, passim). Cf. Walt Whitman. 
'Before I was bom out of my mother, generations guided me', and William Blake, 'Mar. 
is bom like a garden, ready planted and sown'. 

14. 'Emerges', i.e. from its prior state of being 'in potentia'. No reference is intended 
to the emergent evolution' or emergent mentalism' of S. Alexander and Lloyd 
Morgan, Cf. My Tint anil Eternity, 19 47, P- 19, note 21. 

15. Plato, Lutes,. 931A The indication is important for the theory of iconography end 
'imitation' generally. Abstraction (’taking away') eliminates qualities, and this is the 
technique of the 'negative theology', or in other words of iconoclasm. Iconography or 
'adequate symbolism', verbal or visual, attributes qualifies, and is the method of the 
'affirmative theology'; the presumption being that a ready on any level of reference 
(e.g., in the intelligible wodd, in heaven) is represented by an analogous reality on any 
other (e.g., in the sensible world, on earth). There are, accordingly, objective 
adequacies or correlatives; the traditional symbolism, verbal or visual, is rot a matter 
nf forms arbitrarily determined by psychological asscciab.cn and thereafter accepted 
by 'convent inn . The reference of such symbols to an individual poetic or artistic fancy 
reflects a wholly modem conception of originality and to suppose that a serious 
student of symbolism, (verbal or visual semantics or hermeneutics) is heading 
meanings into them is only another aspect of the same pathetic fallacy. 

For example, spirit is represented by lire quickening wind that 'raises' waves or 
dust, and possibility by srill waters or the maternal earth; or respectively by the warp 
and woof threads of which the 'tissue' of the universe ic- woven. The meaning of 
particular symbols is often partly determined by their context, but always consistent; 
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for example, when the material of the cosmos is called a 'wood' (OXq, Skr. vana) the 
power by which all Lhings are made is necessarily an 'architect' or 'carpenter' and 
works by his 'art'. When we call the early Ionian philosophers 'naturalists' wc 
zen orally overlook that 'nature' was for them c. creative power (cf. Note 2) rather than 
an environment, as it was still for Phiio [Dc seer. 75, 08 and Quiz heres 116} and in 
Scholastic philosophy (Nature naturans, Creatrix universalis. Dens'). 

16. Dante, Paradise, xvii. 37. 

17. See my 'Symplegades' in Studies and Essays in the History cf Science and Learning 
offered in Homage to George Sartos on the Occasion of his Sixtieth Birthday, ed M. !• 
Ashley Montagu. N.Y. 1947. pp. 4^3-488 

j8. Dante, Paradiso , 1. 116- Ct. Maitri Up. 11 b, hrdnniarat prac.adayitr, 'from 
within the heart ... the impeller'. 

19. Mcister Eckhart. 'A1J the past Imams agree in regarding as :he goal of everything 
its attainment of ultimate perfection' (KaUmi Pir, 63). 

20. Sahkaracarya. SuBtmanirQpnfGtn, 93. 

21. Man is the product and heir of past doings (Aitareyu Arunyuku, 11. 1.3 and Pali 
Buddhism, passim). 'The world is pregnant with the causes of things as yet unborn' (St 
Augustine, Dr tritt. 3.9, endorsed by St Thomas Aquinas), 'Nothing in the world 
happens by chance' (St Augustine, QQ. cxxxm. 34)- 'Before I was bom out of my 
mother, generations guided me' (Walt Whitman). 

22. "Der Abeiidlandei (-.e., the modern mind) denkt linienhaft in die Feme, darum 
median iscli, areligios, faustich . . . Das Morgcnland und die Bible dcr.kcn nicht 
liiiienliall, sondem zeitrauirlich, spiral) sch, krcialauf.g. Das Wclgcschchcn gcht in 
Spiraled, die sich bis in die Volcndung fortsetzen' (Alfred Jererruas, Der Antichrist in 
Gach'.chU und Cegcnivarl, 1930, p.4)- On spirals and double spirals see also my 
'Iconography of Diirer's "Knots" and Leonardo's ‘'Concatenation'" in Art Quarterly, 
Spring 1944 Msister Eckhart's 'fonta! and inflowing' _s paralleled by faiminlya 
Upatiisad Brr.h/nr.na 1. 2 7 pariiciT . . . nivestamanah, 'proceeding and irwinrling', rf 
the 'enigma' nf RV. v. 47 5 that' while thp rivers fow, th? waters are at rest'. 

Cf. E. R. Dodds, 'procession and reversion together constitute a single movement, 
the diastole-systole which is the life cf the universe. . . . Being, which becomes Life by 
procession, becomes Intelligence by reversion' ( Procius , The Elements of Theology, 1933, 
op. 2jy, 222). Diastole-systole' corresponds to the Indian concept of prana, Spiration, 
ufe, which in living things prdna-bhrtah) becomes prinipTr.au, inspiratiun-and- 
cxpiraticn. For llie parallel in Hebrew metaphysics see G. G- Schulera, Major Trends in 
Jewish Mysticism, 1941, p. 260, 01 hiihpashlulh and hislmkulk, egression' and 
regression'. 

23. 'Knows him Self (iasya . , . ahttdnam veda) — not this mortal and composite 
individuality, but its, or his immortal Self ' (amrlc'sya dtmvt . . . atnano'tma 
neti mrtc.h, Maitri Up. m_2 and vi.7); 'the Sell of all beings' (Satapatha Brahmans 
X4.2.27) or 'Being of beings' {At harva Veda, iv.8.1), Philo's qro^TI voyfic, Islamic 
idn-i-jan, and what, in the present article, we hava spoken of as 'Life'. 

24. PrajfU, rpcvoic, pro-gnosis; a prior;, intuitive knowledge. 

25. Ailureya Arapyakc ‘i. 3 a As pointed out by A. 3 Keith, this is not a doctrine of 
t c rebirths of individual souls (Ailereya Aranjaka, 1909, p. 217, nnte ?). 

26. Cities', i.e. constitutions or forms cf life: in Nicholson's words, phases nf 
experience through which the soul must pass in its journeys from and to God before it 
can strain to gnosis'. Cf. Ski . peruse, explained as purisaya, 'citizen . in the same sense. 

27 Man , or more literally 'human nature' (khelqal wind). Adrrd is Adam', 
a ' ptilTtn:], purusa, homo rather than tnard, &vqp, M't. 

28. Runu, Ma f hnawl, 4.3632 53, condensed; see also 1.3x65-8 and 3873-4, and 
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vi 126-8, with R. A. Nicholson's commentaries cn :hcsc passages (text, translations 
and commentaries all in the Gibb Memorial Series). 

29. Even when Ruirri speaks of the possibility of a 'transportation from rationality to 
the grade of animals' r.o doctrine of reincarnation is involved; cf. Nicholson's 
commentary on this passage (1.3320 and 10.3657!). In the same way in Christian 
contexts, when St Thomas Acuinas says that 'the human body pTe-existori :r. the 
previous works in their causal virtues' [Hum. Thecit. 101 * ad 4) and Meister -lekhart 
that '-Aught is suspended from the riv ne essence; its progression is matter, v/herp n 
the soul puts or new forms and puts off her old ones. The change from one into the 
other is her death; the one she doffs she dies to, and the one she dons She lives in 
(Pfeiffer p 530) — an almost verbal equivalent of Bhagavcd CM, 11.22-these are, 
indeed, doctrines cf kanr.a (as causality) and of bhava (becoming), but not of a 
reincarnation. The same applies to even so late an Indian text as that of the Garuda 
PurBria, VI.40, 'after hundreds of births the cundi.iju uf humam.y on earth is attained 
(jatisate$u labhate bhuvi m-huautouin): the reference is to a transmigrant principle, not 
to reincarnating individuals. The subject is heated at some length in my 'One and 
Only Transmigrant', //.OS, Supplement No. 3, 1944, |Rpr. SP2, pp. 66-87.] ^ ut it could 
be even more conclusively demonstrated that 'reincarnation' is not a doctrine of the 
Perennial Philosophy- The .ar.guage of trie texts i3 symbolic, and car be misinter- 
preted; but it is just as when wc call a man on 'ass', ar.d mean that he is 'asinine' rather 
than that he has four legs; while it is in rhe same sense, and no OthcT, that it can 
properly be said of the stupid or sensual man, whose character is normally 'rebem' in 
his children, that he becomes an ass in a future life'. 

Compare Ma mi, 11.201 as translated by G. Buhler; 'By censuring (his teacher), he will 
become (in his next birth) an ass'. Here the present bhnvati, 'becomes', is rendered by 
the future, and the words 'in his next birth' ar? inserted by ‘he translator hi mself, and 
correspond to nothing in tire text 1 

30. T-nd' erdnwmg all things with their life, but leaving the manner of their 
existence to the operation of mediate causes, with which, he does not interfere; as in an 
organ one blower is the first cause and sir.e nun non of sound, bur the various sounds 
produced are determined by the q ualities of the pipes. In Islam, for example, the whole 
of the divine fiat iscontainec in the single word 'Be!' ( him ), or mure cuneclly.. 'Become' 
(Cf. A. M. Goichon, Lit philosuphle d'Avitxnnt, Paris, 1044, p. 62). Similarly in Genesis, 
'Let there be light', but 'colour' [individuality, casts); is determined by the nature of 
the illuminated surfaces Otherwise expressed, all things drink of one 'milk', but this 
is the nourishment of different qualities in each (Atharve Veda, vui.10.22 29). 

31. Dante. Paradiso, 1. 75 . 

32. Plato, Mmo, 82 c. 

33. For all this material, and further references, see my 'Recollection, Indian and 
Platonic', /ACS, Supplement 3, 1944. 

34. Rg Veda, iv.4.10. For Vamadeva (indra. Breath, immanent I .if A see Auareijil 
Aranynka 11.2.1, 2 and 2.5. and try 'Ore arc Only I ransmi grant”, passim. 

35. G. U. Pope, I nuvacagam, 1900, p. 3. 

36. Amergin, Oxford Book of English Mystical Verse, p. 1. 

37. Taliesin.]. G. Evar.s, Poems from the Book of Taliesin, 1915; R D. Scot;, The Thumb 
of Knowledge, 193c, pp. i24f. 

38. Hermes Trismegistos, Lib. aiu.ii b, cf. 11.2.2c s. Like Aihui in, Vet ic, 11.4 cn the 
Breath (prana, 'Life'), in 14, where the Turusa, 'Man', is born again ijdyate punah) 
when thou, O Breath, giv st life (jutvasi). Whitney's 'A man . . . is born again' 
completely distorts the meaning (all scholars are agreed that 'reincarnation' is 
unknown to the Samhifas), and this is a good example of the way in which even much 
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later texts arc commonly inis translated and made to imply a dueltineofisj.iicariiatk.il., 
where nothing of the so: l was intended. 

As remarked byG. G. Scholem, appropros of rhe Knbbalistic ('traditional') doctrine 
of 'transmigration' (gdgul = Ar. tanezzu!): 'If Adam contained the entire soul of 
humanity, which is now diffused among the whole genus in innumerable modifica- 
tions and individual appearances, all transmigrations of sculs are in the last resort only 
migrations uf the one soul whose exile atones for its fall' ( Major Trends tr, Jewish 
Mysticism, 1941, p. 273, italics riir.c). Hence, 'to know the stages of the creative process 
is also tu know the stages of one's own return to die root of all existence' (ibid. p. 20). 

•54. Farida 1 c din' Attar, .Viantiqu't-Tair, tr. Fitzgerald. In these few words and the 
preceding statements are condensed the essence of 'mystic' or perfect' experience, in 
■=0 far as it can be communicated in words. The experience is 'self-authenticating'; ts 
validity can neither be proved nor disproved in the rlass-'onn. On the other hand, to 
have had, or to believe in the reality of such experience is in no sense contradictory of 
the 'facts of science' The scientist may at will ignore, but cannot quarrel with the 
traditional metaphysics without stultifying his own position. 

40. Snams-1-Tabri2, In Nicholson, Diwan of Shams-i-TabrTz, '.898. p. 332. the text 
continues, 'I am the theft o: rogues, 1 am the pain of the sick, I am both cloud and rain, 
I have rained in the meadows . . .' Fur 'rain' in this sense cf. Rg Veda, iv, 25.2 and 
Athan'a Veda 1.4.5 

41. John 8.38; cf. Suddhanr.a Puniiarika, xv.i and Shams- i-Tabriz , xvn (Nicholson, l.c.) 
T was on the day when the Name; were not' For 'names' in this sense cf. Murray 
Tcwler, 'Polarity in the Rig- Veda', Review of Religion, Jan. 1943 . 

42. 3'tagavad Gila, 11.12 and iv 5. 

43- A long time having elapsed between the preparation and the publication of the 
present article, 1 could now have improved and added to it. For further material on the 
same theme the reader is asked to rafer to my Gradation, Evolution, and Reincama- 
tmr' in Am ' My brother s Keeper? (New York, 1947, pp- 104-110), apropos of notes 33-8 
above, and Erwin h’chrodinger's 'Consciousness is a singular o ; which the plural is 
unknown'; and Time and Eternity (Asrona, 1947J, emphasising that, in all traditional 
doctrine. Eternity is not ever-lasting, but always New, and that Gradation implies the 
creation of all things not merely in a beginning' but in this Now of Eternity, so that, as 
Fhilo 5 ays. ‘there is an end of the notion that the universe came into being "in six 
days'", and while "we mus. think cf God as doing all tilings at once', ’a sequence was 
necessarily written in'.o the narrative because of their subsequent generation from one 
another ( Opif . 13 and 67 + LA 1.20) — which subsequent generation corresponds to 
what we now call 'evolution', 
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Fate, Foresight , and Free-will 


O event can be thought of as 
taking place apart from a logically antecedent and actually imminent 
possibility of its taking place; and in this sense, every new individ- 
ual is the forthcoming of an antenatal potentiality, which dies as a 
potentiality in the first place at the creature's first conception and 
thereafter throughout life as the various aspects of this potentiality 
are reduced to act, in accordance with a partly conscious and partly 
unconscious will that ever seeks to realise itself. We can express the 
same in other words by saying that the individual comes into the 
world to accomplish certain ends nr purposes peculiar to itself. Birth 
is an opportunity. 

The field of procedure from potentiality to act is that nf the 
individual's liberty : the 'free-will' of the theologian is, in accordance 
with the parable of the talents, a freedom to make use of or to 
neglect the opportunity to become what one can become under the 
circumstances into which one is bom; these 'circumstances' of the 
born being consisting of its own soul-and-body and die rest of its 
environment, or world, defined as a specific ensemble of possi- 
bilities. 

lhe liberty of the individual is evidently not unlimited: be cannot 
accomplish the impossible, i.e. what is impossible for him, though 
it might be a possible in some other 'world' as above defined. 
Notably, be cannot have been bom otherwise than as he was 
actually bom, or possessed of other possibilities than those which 
he is naturally (by nativity) endowed; he cannot realise ambitions 
for the realisation of which there exists no provision in his own 
nature; he is himself, and no one else. Certain specific and partly 
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unique possibilities are open to him, and certain other possibilities, 
usually vastly more numerous, are closed to him; he cannot, as a 
finite being, be at the same time a man in London and a lion in 
Africa. These possibilities and impossibilities which are those of 
and predetermined by his own naLure and cannot be drought of as 
having been arbitrarily imposed upon him, but only as the defini 
tion of his own nature, represent what we call the individual's fate 
or destiny; whatever happens to the individual being merely the 
reduction of a given possibility to art when the occasion presents 
itself, while whatever does not happen was not really a possibility, 
but only ignorantly conceived to have been so. 

Freedom of individual will is then Lhe freedom to do what Lhe 
individual can do, cr to refrain from doing it. Whatever one actually 
does under given circumstances is what one wills to do under those 
circumstances: to be forced to act or suffer against one s will is not a 
coercion of the will, but of its implements, and only in appearance a 
coercion of the individual himself to the extent that he identifies 
'himself' with his implements. Furthermore., the destiny of the 
individual, what he will do of himself under giver, circumstances, is 
not altogether obscure to him, but rather manifest :o the extent that 
he really knows himself and understands his own nature. It is 


noteworthy that this measure of foresight (providence) by no means 
interferes with Inis sense of liberty: one merely thinks of the future 
decision as a present to resolve. There is in fact a coincidence of 
foresight and freewill, In the same way, but to the limited event that 
one can really know another's essence, one can foresee its peculiar 
destiny; wliicb. foresight in no way governs thar creature's conduct. 
And finally, if wc- assume an omniscient providence in God, who 
from his position at the centre of the wheel inevitably views the pas: 
and future now, which 'now' will be the same tomorrow as it was 


yesterday, this in no way interferes with the freedom of any creature 
ir its own sphere. As Dante expresses it, 'Contingency ... is all 
depicted in the eternal aspect; though it takes not its necessity 
therefrom' ( Paradiso , xvi. 37O. Our difficulties here arise only 
because we think of providence as a foresight in the temporal sense, 
eS if one 3aw today what must happen tomorrow. Far from being a 
fores.ghL in this temporal sense, divine providence is a vision 
always contemporary with die event. To tliink of God as looking 
orward to a future or backwards to a past event is as meaningless as 
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it would be to ask what was He doing 'before' he made the world. 

Not that it is by any means impossible lo shrink from a foreseen 
destiny. Destiny is for those who have eaten o: the Tree, and this 
includes both that 'traction' ( pada . nra.se) of the Spirit that enters into 
all bom beings, and seems to suffer with them, and these created 
things :hemselves, in so far as they identify 'themselves' with the 
body-ajid-soul. Destiny is necessarily a passion of good and evil; it 
is as such that it presents itself to us as something that we could 
either welcome or avoid, at the same Lime we cannot refuse it, 
without becoming other thar. we are. This acceptance we explain to 
ourselves in terms of ambition, courage, altruism, or resignation as 
the case may be. In any case, it is one's own nature that compels us 
to pursue a destiny of which we are forewarned, however fatal the 
result expected. The futility of warnings is a characteristic theme of 
heroic literature; r.ot that the warnings are discredited, but that the 
hero's honour requires him to continue as he has begun; or because 
at the critical moment the warning is forgotten. We call the man 
'fey'. 

A poignant example ot shrinking from and yet accepting a 
foreseen destiny can be cited in the hesitation' of a Messiah. It is 
thus that in Rg Veda, x. 51 Agni fears his destiny as sacrificial priest 
and cosmic charioteer, and must be pe-suaded; thus the Buddha 
'apprehensive of injury' is overpersuaded by Brahma ( Samyutta 
Nik ay ha, 1. 138 and Dfgha-Nikaya 11. 33); and thus that Jesus prays 
'FaLher . . . take away this cup from me; yet not as I will, but as Thou 
wilt' (Mark, 14: 36), and 'Father, save me from this hour; but for this 
cause came I unto this hour' (John, 12: 27). 

Desire must not be confused with regret. Desire presupposes a 
possibility which is either actually such, or imagined lo be such. We 
cannot desire the impossible, but only regret the impossibility. 
Regret may be felt for what has happened, bu: this is not a desire 
that it had not happened; it is a regret that it 'had to happen' as it 
did; for nothing happens unless by necessity. If there is one 
doctrine that science and theology are perfectly agreed upon, it is 
that the course of events is causally determined; as St. Thomas says, 
'If God governed alone (and no: also by means of mediate causes) 
the world would be deprived of the perfection of causality. . . . All 
things (appertaining to the chain of fate) . . . arc done by Cod by 
means of second causes' (Sum. Theol 1. 103 7 ad 2, and 116. 4 ad 1). 
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The Svetusvatra Upanisad (1. 1- -3) distinguishes in a similar manner 
Brahman, Spirit of God, the One, as over-standing 1 cause, from his 
Power or Meai.s-of-operarion (sakti = may a, etc.), known as such to 
con lempla fives, but 'considered' (drily am) as a plurality of 'causal 
combinations of lime, etc., with the passible spirit' (kdrandni 
kalutrmjuktdni), which latter, 'because it is not a combination of the 
scries, time, etc./ is not the master of ils own fate, so long as it 
remains oblivious of its own identity with the transcendental Spirit. 
In the same way again, Sankaracarya explains that Brahman does 
not operate arbitrarily, but in accordance with the varying 
properties inherent in the characters of things as they are them- 
selves, which things owe their being to Brahman, but are individu- 
ally responsible for their modalities of being. This is, of course, the 
traditionally urtliodox view; as Plotinus expresses it (vi. 4.3) 'all is 
offered, but the recipient is able to take only so much', and Boehme 
'as is the harmony, viz. the life's funn, in each tiling, so is also the 
sound of the eternal voice therein; in the holy, holy, in the perverse, 
perverse . . . therefore no creature can blame its creator, as if he 
made it evil' (Sig. Rerum , xvi. 6, 7 and Forty Questions, mil 14}. 


NOTE 

1. Yah . anhitisfhnH, in verse 3 Both meanings are implied, viz 'He over-rules' 
and 'He takes his stand upon'. The rorrespondng object is ad'nisihartam; as in ;<g Vrda, 
x. 81. 2. where the question is asked 'What is his standing ground?' (km, . . . 
adhislhunam) of 'the immortal incorporeal Spirit' is the mortal tody (sdrtra) that is in 
:he power of Death 'standing ground' being thus synonymous with 'field' (k?et-a) in 
the Bkagavad GTtS,x ni. z, v/here agair. it is the 'body' that is thus referred to. 


TEN 


Mahatma 


T 

X IIO term 'Mahatma' has been 
much abuscxJ but has precise and intelligible meanings and a long 
history. Tike so many other of Ihe technical terms of Indian 
metaphysics, the word is difficult to explain and seems to have a 
vague or sentimental connotation mainly because of our general 
ignorance of Christian and all other traditional philosophies, so that, 
for example, we are no longer able to distinguish spirit from soul or 
essence from existence; and because of the absolute values wc 
mistakenly attach to 'personality', or rather., individuality. 

At a point already far from Ihe beginning we find in a Buddhist 
Sutta the distinction drawn between the Greater and the Lesser 
'selves' of a man, respectively rmhalrna and alpatma ,* these 'selves' 
corresponding to St. Bernard's esse and propriutn, 'being' and 
'property', i.e. the psycho-physical qualities by which one individ- 
ual is distinguished from another. These Two 'selves' are, again, the 
lives' of John, 12:25, He that would save his life, let him lose it', and 
one of them is that 'life' that a man 'must hate if he would be my 
disciple' (Luke, 14:26); in these texts the words which have been 
rendered by life', here and in Luke, 9:24, 'Whosever shall lose his 
life for my sake', are Latin anima and Greek psyche, implying (r) self 
as a psychological entity, all in fact that is implied by psyche in our 
'psychology' and (2) the spiritual 'self'. 

In Mahatma, maha is simply great 7 , higher', ur 'superior': at man, 
like Greek pneuma, is primarily 'spirit'. But because the spirit is the 

* These tc-ms arc given ir. their Sanskrit, rather than :n their Pali forms, to avoid 
confusion. The distinction is the same as that of the 'fair' (kalyana) from the 'foul' 
(papa) self, as drawn ;n Anguttera-Nikayti, 1. 149. 
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real being of the man, as distinguished from the accidents ot this 
being by which the individual is known as So-and-so and is 
possessed of particular qualities or properties, atman in reflexive 
usage acquires the value of 'self', whatever may be our opinion as to 
the "nature of this self' whether physical, psychic, or spiritual. In 
this sense it can be used to denote either of the 'lives' referred to in 
the texts cited above. Bui il is precisely at this point that the 
fundamental importance of the traditional and often repeated 
injunction 'Know thyself' emerges: for the 'reasoning and mortal 
man' Tias forgotten who he is' (Boethius), and to those who have 
thus forgotten are applied thp words of the Song of Songs, 'if thou 
knowest not thyself, depart'. The word of God, as St Paul so 
trenchantly expresses it, is 'sharper than any two-edged sword, 
piercing even Lo the dividing asunder of soul and spirit' (Heb. 4: 
12): as it must, if the way of return to God is to be stated; for if it be 
true that whoever is joined unto the Lord, is one spirit' (1 Cor. 6: 
17), this can only be by 'an elimination of all otherness' (Nicolas of 
Cusa). Therefore, as Eckhart says, 'All scripture cries aloud for 
freedom from self', and here the word 'all' must be taken in its 
v/idest possible sense, for this is the burden as much of Bialuiiani- 
cal, Buddhist and Islamic scripture as it is of Christian. It must be 
observed, however, that this is much rather a metaphysical than an 
ethical doctrine, and that 'freedom from self', means very much 
more than it conveyed by our word 'unselfishness': 'selfless con- 
duct' will be merely symptomatic of the man whose self has been 
'naughted' and whose works are 'those of the Holy Ghost ( spiritus , 
pneuma, ruah, atman) rather than his own' (Si. Thomas Aquinas, 
based on 2 Cor. 3:17 and Gal. 5:18). ihe altruist does as he' would 
be cone by: the acts of one who is altogether 'in Ihe spirit' am 
unmotivated, whether for good or evil, they are simply mani- 
festations of the Truth apart from which he' no longer exists; it is 
only conventionally and logically, and for practical convenience, and 
not really, that he can speak of himself as T or of anything as 'mine'; 
in reality 'I live, yet not "I", but Christ liveth in me' (Gal. 2:20), 'I 
wander in the world and am not anyone (akimcanc, enranh lok!, 
Buddhist). 

The term Mahatma is primarily a designation of the 'Great 
Unborn Spirit'' [mahar. aja atma, BU. iv. 4.22; atma median, KU.1n.10), 
The Supernal Son (MU.vii.11.8), the spiritual-essence ( atrr.cn ) of all 
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thal is (RV.:. 115.1) at once the Giver of Life and Death the Ender 
(i mahatma in KU.1.16): a designation, that is to say, of the 
spirant God as distinguished from the despiratec. Godhead, which 
distinction is superseded only in the Supreme Identity of the Person 
(punisu), Thai One [lad ekarn ). The Spirit as described in Indian 
scripture is thus the Light of lights, and the only free agent in all 
things; for in this 'eternal philosophy' it is; not 'we' who see, hear, 
act and sc forth, but the immanent Spirit that seas., hears and acts 
in us. 

If now the fundamental question is asked in the Upanisads and 
Buddhism, 'By which self' is freedom attainable, the answer is 
evidently 'by the spiritual self', and not by che individual, psycho- 
physical ego. The possibility of a salvation from pain, fear and death 
and all that we mean by 'evil' is the possibility- of transposing our 
consciousness of being (valid in itself but not to be confused with 
our concept of being So-and-so) from the human ego lo the 
immanent Spirit which lends itself to every individuality impar- 
tially without eve- itself becoming anyone; the possibility, that is to 
say, of transferring our consciousness of being from the lesser to the 
greater self; the possibility, of hemming a 'Mahatma', or as St. Paul 
would express it, of 'being in the spirit'. To cal] a man Mahatma is 
then as much as to say 'Great Spirit', 'Sun', 'Great Light'; it is more 
than to call him a saint, it is to call him a Son of God and a shaft of 
the Uncreated Light. It implies, indeed, that the man so called is no 
longer in Lhe common sense 'himself', no longer 'all-too-human', 
but being 'joined to God, is or.e spirit' (1 Cor. 6:17). 

This is not a claim thal any man would make for himself, he 
cannot make it as a man, nor is it one that could be proven. If a man 
has really here and now 'become what lie is' (geworden was er 1st), a 
blast of the Spirit (for 'That art thou'), 'tree in this life' ( jivan-mukta ), 
or as RumI expresses it, 'a dpad man walking, one whose spirit hath 
a dwelling place or. high a: this moment', all this is strictly speaking 
a secret between himself and God. The reader may not believe that 
the state of perfection 'even as your Father in heaven is perfect' 
implied by the epithet Mahatma can be -ealised, or may not believe 
that it has been realised in the man of whom wc can still speak as 
Mohandas Gandhi. My only object has bpen to explain the real 
meaning of the term Mahatma which has been applied to Gandhi 
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hv those who regard him as a Messiah, and which has become 
inseparably connected with his name. 

I conclude wi:h the definition of the Mahatir.a given in the 
Buddhist Sutta (. Anguttara-Nikdva , 1. 249) cited at the oeginning of 
the second paragraph of this article. The Mahatma 'is of full-grown 
body; will and foreknowledge; he is not emptied out, but a Great 
Spirit whose behaviour is incalculable'. 


ELEVEN 


On Hares and Dreams * 

'The Hare hath swallowed up the imminent blade' 

Rg Veda, x 28.9. 

Wiom the great Dog pursues in t.n unending race' 

Aratos, I'hamotneno — 678 

D R. LAYARD, author of T 7 i? 
Stone Men of Malckula, is a well known anthropologist, and has 
since become a psycho-analyst. Dr. T.avnard's new book fells into 
two parts: the first an annotated case history of a patient's problems, 
with special reference to her dream of a hare which she was 
required to sacrifice, the victim being at the same time perfectly 
willing; and the second summarising the Egyptian, Classical, Euro- 
pean, Indian, Chinese and American mythological significance of 
the archetypal symbolism of the Hare. 

The case history will be of particular interest to anyone who, like 
the reviewer,, is thoroughly distrustful of psycho analysis, Freud 
anti Tung; T think that Dr bayard owes much less than he supposes 
to Jung, and much more than he supposes to his faith in supra - 
personal spiritual forces. His procedure in a case in which any false 
step would have produced disastrous results is extremely sagacious 
throughout: and w'hile his knowledge of archetypal symbols seems 
to have come to him primarily from psycho- analytic sources, it is 
evident that his successful interpretations, inductions and applica- 
tions ad ho mine m are to be accounted for partly by Iris anthropologi- 
cal background, but still more by his profound conviction of the 
reality of religious experience. It is surely his belief in spiritual — as 
distinct from merely somatic and psychic — forces that enabled him 
to avoid the pitfalls of a too personal interpretation of the dream 
symbols and to stress their impersonal and religious significance. 

Dr. bayard recognises that the sacrifice o:' the willing Hare is really 

* With special reference to T!te Lady of the Hare; ii Study it: the Healing Power of 
Dreamy, by John Layard. Lcndon, Faber and Fcbcr, 1945, pp. 277 and 22 illustrations. 
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that of the outer man, or self of uncontrolled instinct, to the inner 
man or 'Soul ot the soul', the 'self's immortal Self ar.d Leader' of the 
Upanisads. He uses, of course, not these, bul Lhe technical terms of 
psycho-analysis, 'shadow', and 'animus' or 'anima'; by which I 
understand the psycho-physical and spiritual selves' respectively; 
it is of the first of these that Meister Eckhart says that 'the soul must 
put itself to death'. For the end of self-integration which the healer 
of souls has in view it seems to me better and simpler to adhere to 
Lhe traditional psychology {e.g. that of Plato, Philo, the Vedic and 
earlier Christian) according to which, in the words of St Thomas 
Aquinas, duo sunt in homne, a fact that our everyday speech 
acknowledges whenever we speak of 'taking counsel with our- 
selves', or of 'con-scicncc', or think of 'being true to oneseli' or 
even when we say to someone who is misbehaving, 'Be yourself'. 
Using these equally Platonic and Indian terms, wc say that our 
internal conflicts, which are essentially a matter of waiting to act in 
one way and knowing that we ought to act in another, remain 
unresolved until an agreement has been reached as to which shall 
rule, our worse or belter self. The sacrifice of the hare represents in 
these terms an dtma-yajna , or sacrifice of the self to the Self, having 
this result, that the man who has made his sacrifice is now at peace 
with himself'; the very word for 'peace' (sdnti) corresponding to the 
fact that a victim has been 'given its quietus' (sdnta). 

The world recoils from such an approach and justifies itself on the 
ground that 'desires suppressed breed pestilence' — a truth that 
psycho analysis has rediscovered. In fact, however, there is no 
question of a suppression of the outer man, but only of integration, 
only of the substitution of autonomy for the subjecLion to his ruling 
passions that I'homme moyen sensuel suffers from. When the peace 
nas been made, friendship and co-operation replace conflict; and as 
lhe Aitoreya Ar any aka, (11. 3. 7) says of the man who has recognised, 
and identified himself with (in the Pauline sense, so that T live, yet 
nut I but Christ in me'), the Lord of the powers of the soul 
I [bhutdr.am adhtpuxi. immanent Breath, Spirims) and as one 'unfet- 
teied (visrasa) leaves this world. This self lends itself to that Self, 
and that Self to this self; they coalesce (tav any any am abhisambha- 
vantah). With this aspect (rupa) he is united with (abhisantbhavali) 
yonder world, and with that aspect be is united with this world.' 

The two 'aspects' correspond, of course, to the two natures or 
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aspects ( riipa ) of Brahma,, respectively morphic and amorphic, 
mortal and immortal with which he experiences both the real 
(yonder world) and the unreal (this world) (Brhadarariyaka Up. m. 3. 
i, Matin Up. vra. 11. 8 ) — or, if we call this world real, then both this 
reality and the 'reality of lire reality', or, again, in Pi a Ionic terms, 
both the sensible and the intelligible worlds. The man who has thus 
'put himself together again' ( atmanam samdha) and is accordingly 
'synthesised' ( samdkita , in samdihi ) is at the same time unloosed or 
untied ( visrasa ), an expression used with reference both to his 
'death' (as in Brhadarariyaka Up. m. 7. 2, Katha Up. v. 14, compare 1^ 
Veda, viii. 48. 5 and Plato, Timaeus, 8id, e) and (notably in the 
Aitareya Arunyaku context) tu the 'undoing of all the knots of the 
heart' (Katha Up. vi. 15) or ot the 'fetters of death' with which the 
powers of soul are infected at birth and from which the Sacrifice is a 
means of liberation ( Jaiminh/a Upanisad Brdhmana, iv. 9 and 10); 
expressed in the terms of psycho-analysis, the man thus liberated 
and regenerated is now 'uninhabited'; applicable to him are the 
words of 5t. Augustine, 'Love God, and do what you will', and 
Dante’s 'Now lake thine own will for thy guide . . . above thyself I 
crown and mitre thee'. 

The language of the Arunyaha passage is pregnant, and can also be 
interpreted in terms of death and rebirth, as in John, 3: 3, for 'in so 
far as a man has not sacrificed, he is still unborn' (Jaiminiyu Up. 
Brdhmana, m. 14. 8). In this connection it should not be overlooked 
that in tine exegesis of the Vedic sacrifice it is emphasized that the 
willing victim represents the sacrificer himself, and that the sacri 
ficial Fire 'knows that he has come to give himself up to me'; and 
furthermore, that the true Sacrifice is enacted within you, day by 
day. The language of the Aranyaka can also be interpreted in terms 
of the 'sacred marriage' of heaven and earth, sacerdotium and 
regnum. Dr. Layard is quite aware of these implications (p. 69); but 
I mention them here because the traditional concept avoids the 
confusing distinction of animus from anima ; animus in psycho- 
analysis representing the higher principle as envisaged by women, 
and anima the higher principle as envisaged by men. The Central 
Breath or principle of Life ('Spiritus est qui vivificai, caw non prudest') 
is 'neither male nor female or neuter', but in terms of the 'sacred 
marriage' if is always, and equally for women and for men, the 
'Bridegroom'; for alike in Christian and Indian thought, 'all creation 
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is feminine to God'. It is in this connection, indeed, that we have to 
understand the doctrine of 'rebirth as a man' as a condition of 
salvation: this does not mean at all that 'men' are salvable and 
'women' are lost, but has to do with the respectively virile or noetic 
ar.d feminine or sensitive natures that coexist in every man and 
woman, as they did in Adam; it is just as possible tor the woman to 
play the manly part as it is for a man to be 'womanish' for example, 
modem 'aesthetics', co which so many 'men' have devoted their 
energies, is essentially and as the word itself implies a sentimental. 
science, contrasting in this respect with the older and more virile 
theories which correlated art with cognition rather than with mere 
feeling. The Man in 'this man' so-and-so is just as much the Man in 
This woman' 30-and so; and it is of this 'Common Man', Heraclei- 
tus' 'Common Reason' and Philo's 'Man in the image of God' that 
Ihe outer self of any man or woman is only a reflection or shadow 
and, strictly speaking, only the temporary moral vehicle. Anima in 
any case is a poor word for the higher principle, since this is really 
the name of the carnal or animal 'soul' (nc-fes, bhutdhnnn), while the 
immanent Daimon (Yaksa) who is the Guide or Duke (hegemon, nei) 
of the soul is the 'Spirif ( ruah . varamdtman). Symbols (rupa, silpa) are 
properly speaking 'supports of con lempla Lion' (dhiyaiambn), and 
their -use ( prayejana ) in the case of those for whom they are symbols 
and not merely 'art forms' is 'to upen the dours of the spiritual world 
and to enable the Spirit to pervade both body and soul' (W. Andrae, 
Die iomsche Saule, Bauform. Oder Symbol, 1933, p. 67) — although, as 
Andras also says, 'they have been more and more emptied of their 
content on their way down to ns'. 

The second part of the book is an extensive, although, not 
exhaustive, exposition of the meaning of the Hare in the world's 
mythologies. I am surprised and delighted to find it boldly stated in 
an 'Introductory' (p. 105) that 'it is a truism that no symbol has ever 
oeen invented; that is to say ilia l no one has ever successfully 
-bought out" a symbol and used it to express a truth. Such artificial 
e-forts are doomed lo failure, and never succeed in drawing to 
themselves the power of real symbols, since they are no more than 
similes based on a mental process that never touches the depths of 
human personality. Such are the "didactic'' similes we know so well 
and react against so wisely. True symbols, on the other hand, are 
those that leap to mind without conscious effort'. In other words. 
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they are 'given' or 'revealed'., and neither 'conventional' nor. indeed, 
unconventional. The traditional symbols are, in fact, the technical 
terms of the Philosophia Perennis, and they form Lhe vocabulary 
and idiom of a common universe of discourse; one from which,, [text 
missing in original] and so from all real understanding of myths, 
whoever is no longer able to use these 'figures of thought' or, like 
the modem 'symbolists', only resorts to analogies based on private 
associations of ideas, is automatically excluded. Dr. Layard's pos- 
ition is like that of the Assyriologisc Walter Andrae, 'He who find it 
marvellous that the shapes of symbols not only persist for millennia, 
but even, as will yet be seen, come to life again after an interruption 
lasting for thousands of years, should say to himself tliat the power 
that proceeds from the spiritual world and that forms one part of the 
symbol, is eternal ... It is the spiritual power that here knows and 
wills, and reveals itself when its time comes' { Die ionischc Saule, 
Baufonn oder Symbol, 1933, p. 66). 

Had Dr. Layard known Karl von Spiess' important work on 'Die 
Hasenjagd' publisned in Marksteine tier Volkskuni, i.e. the Jahrbuch 
fur historische Vuliskunde, v, vi Bd. 1937, pp.243-267, he might have 
penetrated even more deeply than he has the significance of the 
Hare. More especially in connection with the contraries, or pairs of 
opposites, which he discusses on pages 46 to 69 and alludes to 
elsewhere. For the symbolism of the Hare is very closely coni Lee led 
with that of Symplegadcs, an archetypal motive of world-wide 
distribution and notably American, Celtic and Indian as well as 
Greek. It has long been recognised that the Symplegadcs., or 
'Clashing Rocks', are the jambs of the Janua Coeli, the Sundoor and 
World-door of lhe Chandogya (vm. 6, 5, 6) and Maitri (vi. 30) 
Upamsads, where these Gates are an entrance for the wise but a 
barrier lo lire foolish. In lhe words of Karl von Spiess, 'Beyond the 
Clapping Rocks, in the Other- world, is the Wonder of Beauty, the 
Plant and the Water uf life', and in those of Whitman, 'All waits 
undreamed of in that region, that inaccessible Land' a Land from 
which there is 'no return' by any necessity or operation of mediate 
causes (anankc, karma) but only as 'Movers-at-will' ( kamacarin ). 

The jambs of the door, which are also the self-operating, auto- 
matic Jaws of Death, are the pairs of the opposites, or contraries 
( enarlTa , tiv andvav) to which our likes attract us ur from which our 
dislikes repel us and from the tyranny of which the pilgrim seeks to 
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escape (dvandrair vimuktuh s ukhadukikhair-s a hjhai gacchanh padam 
aoyayam, Bhagavad Cita, xv. 5). It is of these contraries, as Nicolas of 
Cusa says, that thp wall of Paradise is built; whoever would enter 
must pass by the doorway of the highest spirit of reason ('1 am the 
door of the sheep; by me . . .'), that is to .say between the Clashing 
Rocks, for In die words of an Upanisad, 'there is no side-door here 
in lhe world', ibis is also why so many rites are performed at dawn 
or dusk 'when it is neither night nor day', and with means that are 
rion-descript, for example 'neither wet nor ary'. It is, in fact, from 
this point of view alone that it can be understood why lhe Indian 
word for theosis, deification (brahma-bkuti, literally 'becoming 
Brahma'; in Buddhism, synonymous with the attainment of Buddha- 
hood, the state of the 'Wide-awakeO is also a denotation of twilight 
(samtihi, literally 'synthesis', or state of being 'in samadhi'). The 
danger of being crushed by the contraries, again is the reason of 
carrying the bride across the threshold of the new home, the 
Bridegroom corresponding lo Lhe Psvehopomp who carries the soul 
across the threshold of the other world where both are to ‘live 
happily ever after'. The way is 'strait' indeed iusl because lhe 
contraries 'clash', making immeciate and incessant contact. For 
example if we consider the contraries past and future, the way lies 
evidently through the eternal now without duration, a moment of 
which empirical experience is impossible and that gives us no time 
in which to get by; or using spatial symbols, the way lies through 
thp undimensioned point that separates every here from there, and 
that leaves us no room through which to pass; or if the terms are 
ethical, then the way is one that demands a spontaneity and 
innocence transcending lhe 'knowledge of good and evil' and that 
cannot be defined in the terms of the values of virtue and vice that 
apply to all human behaviour. Thus he alune is qualified to pass 
:hrough the midst of the bun who is virtually already past; logically 
and humanly speaking the way is an impasse; and it is no wonder 
chat all traditions speak of a Way-god, Door god and Psychopomp 
who leads the way and opens the door for those who are willing to 
followr 

In all the stories of that the folklorists term the 'Active Door', 
A'hefher Eskimo, Celtic or Greek, we find that a part, the hinder paid, 
or appendage, of the person or vehicle, ship or horse in which the 
journey is made, is cut off and left behind. Thus, in the case of the 
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Irish heroes, the portcullis of the Ofherwnrld Castle fails so swiftly 
lhat it cuts the clothing and spurs from the rider's back and feet and 
halves his horse, of which the hinder parr is lost; and since the way 
in is to what is both Immortal and Unknown, it is clear that what is 
cut ott is the entrant” s moral part, the known self or personality that 
never was, because it was for ever changing and had never known a 
now or escaped from trie logical net of the polar alternatives. 

Dr. Layard rightly emphasises that the Hare is a sacrificial animal 
and typically meets a fiery death, of which he cites the Bodhisattva's 
leap into the fire as a pertinent example; and, in fact, the passage of 
the Sundoor is, like the ritual Sacrificed s symbolic self-immolation, 
an ordeal by fire in some sense 'all resurrection is from ashes'. If, as 
it seems, there is some slight foundation in actual fact for the fiery 
self immolation o: Hares (pp. 105-6), this is only another illustration 
of what Philo calls the 'laws of analogy', the exegelical principle that 
anagogic meanings arc contained in, and not 'read into' the literal 
sense. 

The Hare is one of the many types of the Crail winner or Hero of 
the Life-quest, and its proper association with Soma and the Food of 
Immortality is admirably illustrated in the Tang mirror of Dr. 
Layard's Fig. 6, 'showing the Hare pounding the Herb of Immor- 
tality in the Moon'. The Dog. on the other hand, is one of the many 
types of the Defender of the Tree or Plant of Life. The drama is 
enacted every day when the fanner's dog chases the hare that has 
come through a gap in the fence to steal his cabbages or lettuces, just 
as it is in other terms when the farmer himself with his bow and 
arrow or gun protects his orchard against predatory birds; it is only, 
indeed by means of such homely parables as these that spiritual 
truths can be expressed. All expression is really figurative; except for 
the aesthetic, the figures ore figures of thought and by no means 
meaningless hopes, and the same holds good for such dreams and 
visions as are significant: to ignore the content and consider only 
the aesthetic surfaces of any of these pictures is to 'acid to the sum of 
our mortality', the figures are Janus-faced, and whoever looks at 
only one of their faces, overlooking that in the symbol there subsists 
a 'po.ar balance ol physical and metaphysical' is living a one-sided 
life, not altogether human but by 'bread alone', 'the husks that the 
swine did eat'. The senses referred to above underlie also the 
'decorative', that is to say 'appropriate' motive of the hunted Hare in 
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a rt, J and even the sti'l surviving sport of Hare and Hounds and the 
Paper-chase, although here, just as in the case of other traditional 
ornaments and sports the sense has been forgotten and only the 
amusement or exercise remains; which is a part of what some 
philosophers intend when they speak of the modem world as one of 
'impoverished reality'. Like all other symbols, the sense of tire Hare 
depends in part on the context: but ir. tire sense that the Hare, like 
Christ and like the soul that 'puts itself to death' is at once a willing 
Sacrifice and the winner of the Quest of Life, the meaning of the 
symbolism can hardly be better stated than in the words of Karl von 
Spiess: 'This is the situation, viz. that the Hare has run into another 
world to fetch something — the Plant of Immortality. Thereupon the 
guardian Dog, pursuing the Hare, is hard upon it. But just where 
both worlds meet, and where the Dog's domain ends, it is only able 
fn bite off the Hare's tail, so lhaL the Hare returns Lo its own world 
docked. In this case the Dog's jaws are the "Clapping Rocks". This 
story of the Hare is usually told in the form of an astrological myth 
explaining the reason of its stumpy tail.' 

Many other fascinating problems are either touched upon, or in 
seme cases neglected, by the author. Here I shall only refer very 
briefly to two of these. The story of the Hare (p. 161) taken from 
African (Banyanja) sources is a particularly interesting version of the 
'rope-trick' which, as elsewhere, can only be understood in terms of 
the widely-distributed 'thread-spirit' ( sulralmanY doctrine, accord- 
ing to which all things under the Sun are and remain connected 
with him as their source, or otherwise would be scattered and lost 
like the beads of a necklace when the string is broken; it is by way of 
this luminous pneumatic thread or golden chain that as if by a 
ladder that the spirit returns to its proper home when the burden of 
material attachments has been, discarded In the African story the 
Man plays the part of the Dog; the opposition is of reason lo 
intuition. Comparison may be made with the Irish version of the 
hope-trick as performed by Manannan mac Lir, the master magician 
and trickster who in Celtic mythology corresponds to Indra who by 
jugglery ( mdrajala ) as it were 'pulls this world out of his hat'. 
Mannannan in the story of the Cilia Decair or O'Donnel's Kern” 5 
casts up his thread, which ai laches itself to a cloud in the air, and 
produced a Hare and a Hound from his bag of tricks; the Hare runs 
up the rhread and the Hound pui-sues it; when (lie magician pulls 
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down die thread again, the Hound is picking the hare's bones. From 
Dr. Layard's point of view this would represent the destruction of 


intuition by logic, as in the case of the slaughter uf the Hare's 
mother by the mar. in the African version. 

In another Irish story 4 that would have interested Dr bayard, one 
O'Cronagan starts a Hare and slips a pair cf his hounds after it; the 
Hare doubles, and when the hounds are dose upon it it jumps into 
• O' Cionagan's lap with a cry of 'Sanctuary!', at the same lime 


turning into a beautiful young woman; she takes him home with 
her into a sidh which is as much as lo say that she is really a fairy. 
Thereafter she returns with O'Cronagan to the world and Jives with 
him as his wife, and he prospers greatly; his former and human wife 
has disappeared. Dr. Layard is undoubtedly right in regarding the 
Hare as an essentially feminine principle, and perhaps the surviving 
emblem of a Goddess {Fig. 14) of Dawn and Fertility or Love, alike 
in the literal and the spiritual senses of the forms; and the Dog as 
essentially masculine (pp. 176, 186, 197). This is supported not only 
by the transformations of women (amongst others, witches, who 
may have been originally priestesses and healers whose rites 
degenerated only when they fell from grace in the same way that the 
Gods of an older religion become the Devils of one that supersedes 
it) into Hares, 5 but even more by the fact that it is the Hare that 
fetches or prepares the Water of Life. To prepare and offer the Elixir 
by which the Gcd or Hero is enthused is always a feminine 
function; as in Kg Veda, vm. 91 where Apala prepares Soma for 
Indra by chewing (as Kava is prepared by women in the South Sea 
Islands) and is to be equated with 'Faith, the daughter (and bride) of 


the Sun' tu whose power is attributed in the Salapalha Brdhmana 
(xn. 7. 3. 11) the transubstantiation of the ritual substitutes for the 
hue Elixir that none on Earth partakes of. That the hare is 'a symbol 
of the Repentant Sinner' (p. 205) is significant in the same connec- 


tion; for the self or soul is always feminine and, as I have shown in a 
paper on self sacrifice 6 her sensitive powers can be equated with the 
Soma-shoors from which the true Elixir is strained in order that it 
may be daily offered up on the fire-altar of the heart. Nor will it be 
overlooked that Wisdom, Hochma, Sophia, Mayo, Natrrra naturans, 
the Mother of God and of all living is a 'woman'; and the mysterious 
problem of 'Easter Eggs' may be related to that of Leda and her im- 
pregnation by Zeus in the form of a swan. All these considerations go 
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far to explain ai the same time the Hare's elusive and mily feminine 
ambiguity: the soul may be our most dangerous enemy or dearest 
friend: he that would save il, let him lose IV, that is sacrifice it. 

I have only one specific criticism to offer. Dr. Layard rightly 
connects German Husen and English 'hare' with Sanskrit susu, 
literally the 'leaper. But he also hies to connect Greek lagos with 
Sanskrit langh, to 'leap' (and so wi:h laghu, light'). This seems to be 
impossible; because for ar.y cognate of langh one 'would expect in 
Greek the presence cf chi rather than gamma. The proper connection 
of Inga s is with v'lag, 'adhere', 'cling', clasp', the implication being 
erotic. 

The material available, of which Dr. Layard has culltcted so much, 
is inexhaustible. But perhaps 1 have said enough to show that, as 
Professor Mircea Eliade has so well said 'the memory of the people 
preserves above all those symbols which refer to "theories", even 
when these theories are no longer understood', and to show' that 
Lhese symbols, which the psycho-analyst is rediscovering, can be 
not onlv understood but made effective use of in that work of the 
healing of souls to which lire traditional philosophies have always 
been directed. 


ADDENDUM 

Since the above was written, I have collected the following 
materia : 

Ihe connections of the Hare with the Moon and the Dog are 
notably stated in the Satapatha Brdhmana, xr. 1.5.1, 2. 'The Moon is 
that celestial Dog; he overlooks (with an evil eye) the sacrificer's 
cattle, and that is to their hurt, unless an expiation {prayasciita} be 
made. That is why men fear the moon's down-shining, and slip 
away into the shade. So they call that fever ( upatavat , caused by the 
moonstroke) a "being billen by the Dug" (doulucitam). and this [here 
probably deicticaily, making an appropriate gesture], the "Hare in 
the Moon" — afLer which the Moon is sesdnka, "Hare-marked". The 
Mom is verily Soma the (ambrosial food of the Gods.' Another 
reference lo Ihe 'Hare in the McoiT occurs in -he ] aim i my a Brah- 
munaV Here the Hare is baba inasmuch as it 'instructs' — sasti — all 
this world, and Yama, Death, is [the Man] in the Moon' who 
restrains' — yamati — all things, and he is called the 'Eater' — atsyan, 
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more literally, 'he who intends to cat', no doubt with reference to 
the Hare as his prospective food; only when he has been 'paci- 
fied' — 5 amayitVG — by sacrificial-offerings does it [the Hare] ‘win 
the life-sap (tirjnm, '-urge' or activating energy) of the worlds'; and 
the Comprehensor of this doctrine who offers the Angihotra — sac- 
rifice, ritually of a victim and subjectively of self to Fire — rises unto 
companionship in their world with the Gods and Yama. 

A story ot Hares and the Moon is related in the Pcm cat antra. A 
herd of elephants resorts to the cool waters of the Moonlake. but in 
their coming and going cause the death of many hares living on its 
shores. The Hare-king Stone-face arrepts the proposal of the Hare 
'Victory'. The latter, pretending to be the ambassador of My Lord 
the Moon, persuades the Elephant-king tha: he has annoyed the 
Moon, after which the elephants withdraw and leave the lake in 
peace, in the same collection there occurs the story of the Hare and 
the Lion; the latte: lias been deslroying all the animals recklessly; 
until an agreement ;s made that he shall be given one creature daily 
for his food, chosen by lot. When the time comes for a Hare to be 
given, the latter devises a stratagem. The Hare arrives late and 
explains that hp has been delayed by another Lion. The T.ion-king is 
infuriated, and proposes to destroy his rival. The Hare conducts him 
to a well of dear water, at the bottom of which the Lion-king sees 
his own reflection, and supposes that this is his rival; he leaps at the 
reflection, and is drowned. Thus the Hare saves both himself and all 
lire oLher foresl-dwelling creatures.* 

These two stories are again related, and interpreted, by Jalalu'd- 
Din Rum! in the Muthruiwi. In the first case Ruml takes die Elephant 
to be the type of the timid soul, and the Hare as a deceiver who 
prevents the soul from obtaining the Water of Life; even so, il is 
noteworthy that there is still preserved the dose connection of the 
Hare with the Moon and with the Wate- of Life. Tn the second case 
the Hare is the type of the rational soul proceeding with delibera- 
tion and foresight, and triumphing over death, represented by the 
Lion as the type of the carnal soul. In annotation, Nicholson quotes 
Damiri. who says that the Hare 'sleeps with its eyes open . 9 

In Jataka, iv. 84 a king has two sons, and is distracted by griet 
when one dies. To cure him of this excessive grief the other son 
feigns madness, and goes about the city demanding a hare. He 
refuses all those that are offered to him, saying 'I crave no hare of 
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earthly kind, bul only lire Hare in the Moon'. This is an expression 
for the impossible, or unattainable, like our modem 'crying for the 
moon'. To avoid the incidence of death is equally impossible; and as 
usual, the bereaved king is consoled by his consequent realisation 
of the universality and inevitability of such losses as have befallen 
hi rn. 

In the Dhammapada, 342 we have the simile of the Hare caught in 
a trap; 

Men foregone by fear and longing wriggle this way and that like a 
hare ensnared; 

Held by the bonds of their attachments, again and again they 
undergo long miseries. 

The moral is obvious; avoid the snare. 

A design of three rabbits having in all only three ears (so that each 
of the two ears of any one forms one of the ears of another) 
represents the Christian Trinity. 10 

The connection of the Hare, as a Promethean symbol, v/ith 
fire — discussed by Dr. Layard, p.193 — makes her a dangerous 
animal, and this is well illustrated by the Athorvo Veda, v. 17.4: 'the 
misfortune dial falls upon lire village, of which they say "It is a 
comet" [literally, star with streaming hair] as such, the Brahman's 
wife burns up the kingdom wherein ihe Ilare hath come forth 
together with meteors.' 1 do not know why Whitney queries sasa 
here — probably because of his notable ignorance of the traditional 
symbolism; but he says rightly that 'such apparent portents are 
really the woman, that has been misused’. That the 'woman' in this 
case is the Sacerdotal 'Word' (vac, vox) usurped by the Regnum 
makes no difference in principle. In another AV. passage, :v. 3.6, we 
find the expression 'Down with the sasayu!' and this, in a context of 
spells directed agains: tigers and other wild animals, may mean 
'chaser of hares', perhaps a wild dog. 

There are some illustrations of the Hare or Rabbit escaping from 
tnc jaws of a 1110ns lei, Chinese and Mexican, in G. Heiitze's 
Sukralbronzen und Hire Bedentung md en fr hchinesischen Kuliuren , 
Antwerp 1941, Tafelband 1. Abb. 134 and 11 Abb. 51 and 53, 
Textband pp.73, 139. Hentze equates the Haje v/ith :he young Moon 
itself; i.e. with lire Soma lhal il carries off. Where the Hare is not 
merely in, but identified with the Moon, the dragon would be Rahu. 
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In South America, the enemy of the Moon is frequently not a 
snake but a Jaguar. Thus in A. Metraux, Myths of the T ohn and Pilaga 
Indians uf the Gran Chaco (American Folklore Society, Philadelphia, 
1946, p.19), 'he Jaguar is the spirit of death and foe of the moon, (and 
p.109), the Jaguar is the original owner of Fire, and the Rabbit 
successfully steals it. 


NOTF.S 

«. Compare E Pettier, '( ,'Histoire d'uue bete, Rev. ie '.'art anicine el moderne xxvn, 
icr.o, pp. 415—436 

r For 3 short account of this doctrine see my 'Iconography of Direr s "Knoten", and 
I .eonarrin's 'Concatenation'", in the Art Quarterly vii, 1944. In Fig. 10 the three hares 
represent the Christian Trinity. 
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TWELVE 


The Pilgrim ’s Way 


The five verses translated and 
commented on below occur in the Aitarcya Brahmctm, vii. 15, and 
are found also in the Sdhkhftyana Sr&uta Sutra. Rnhita, our 'Rufus', 
has just returned to his village on hearing that his father Aiksvaku 
has been stricken with dropsy by Vanina, because of the long delay 
in the fulfilment o: the father's promise to sacrifice him (Rufus) to 
himself (Varuna.. whom it is no: difficult to equate with Mrtyu, 
Death). The verses are addressed to Rufus in his capacity as a 
stay-at-home and householder; he is exhorted to travel in the 
'forest', in search of a better fortune; in other words, to abandon the 
household life and become a homeless wanderer. The 'greater 
fortune' (nfiuff has here almost exactly its etymological force of 'no 
naught 7 , and hence 'no small', but rather 'great 7 ) immediately 
intended for Rufus is to avoid death, as a sacrifice to Varuna, to 
whom he had been dedicated at birth. Beneath the apparently 
episodal features of the story of Rufus and Sunahsepa, the substitute 
found in the sixth year of his wandering, Ihere lies the universal 
motif of a going forth ( agarad abhiniskrdntah. . . . parivrajet, Manu, vi. 
43) in search of a way of escape from the death to which we are all 
appointed at birth, and which is by nature always a sacrifice to 
Varuna, whom it is not difficult tn identify here and elsewhere with 
Mrtyu, Death, the master of all tha: is under the Sun. The infection 
of death, as the story itself makes plain in connection with the 
release of the substitute, Sunahsepa, can only be escaped by a resort 
to Agni (so often described in the Vedas as the 'Pathfinder' par 
excellence) and by the performance of the offices which he enjoins, o: 
which tire must important in the present case is a celebration of 
Indra, the 'traveller's comrade' of our text. 
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The constant refrain, 'Just keep on going, just keep on guing' 
(cara-svd), the connection of the summons with Indra, and the 
'solar' phraseology employed throughout, give us a key to the 
technicalities of the wording. Wc must bear in mind that it is 
precisely inasmuch as they are nomads and travellers, and not 
merely stay-at-home ploughmen (krstayah), that they are regularly 
spoken of in the Vedic texts as carsanayah. Carsani, as pointed out by 
Macdonell, Vedic Grammar, 1 22, is an agent noun from car, to 'go' or 
'move', cl. Grassmann, Worterbuch turn Kig-vecta, 'ursprunglich 
"wandemd" (von car)'. Mo: tier- Williams' derivation from krs is not 
impossible, but semantically implausible, as can be very clearly seen 
in connection with RV. :. 46. 4 pita kutasya carranih, '-he moving, or 
active, or vigilant housefather', with reference either to Agni as 
housefather below or more likely in this context with reference to 
the Sun as housefather above. Grassmann renders our word in this 
context by empsige' (active), and Griffiths by 'vigilant'. Nimkia, v. 
24, followed by Sayana, paraphrases kutasyci carsanik by kflasyu 
kermanas cdyitMityah, rendered by bar up 'who observes the deed, 
the actiun, i.e. the sun'.’ 

The Sun is, indeed, the 'overseer of karma', or in other words,. 
Providence (urajndna); but if vision and motion coincide in divinis, it 
nevertheless remains that the word carsani denotes a motion; that 
we understand that the motion also implies a vision, does not justify 
us in a free translation of the word that means motion by another 
word that means vision. 

It is, of course, by his one foot, or feet, that the Sim, or Death, is 
present in the hear:, and when these are withdrawn, the creature is 
'cut off, or dies (SB. x. 3. 2. *3). It is, in other words, by a thread 
( sutratman ), AV. x. S. 38; SB. vm. 7. 3. 10. etc.) that the Sun, which is 
the spiritual-essence ( utrriun ) of all tilings (RV. 1. 115, 1; JUB. in, 2-3, 
etc.) is connected with (samyulcta, BG. xiii. 26, cf. Svet. Up. v. 10) 
bom beings, as the Knower of the Field with the Field, ft is in this 
way that the Spirit, birthlcss and unchanging (BG. n. 26, etc.) is 
thought of as Body-dweller (dehin. sanrin), ar.d as ever-born and 
ever dying ( nityam-jdtam nityam . . . mrtemi, BG. 11. 26), thus that the 
Spirit 'proceederh from within, as multifariously born’ (7 nt.a£ carati 
bahudka jdyamdnah, Mund Up. n. 2.6). 2 It is this incessant and 
unwearying peregrination cf the Spirit (the Divine procession) that 
Rufus is reminded in the fourth verse of our text; when the end ot 
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the road ( adhvanah par am, Katha Up. in. 9) has been reached, and 
Fortune found, when Rufus' eye and the Sun's eye, who is himself 
the 9 Rn fus' of AV. urn. 1, are one and the same Eye (suryarii caksur 
gacchaht, RV. x. 16.3: aass setae cuge, da inne mic get siht: meine auge 
and gottes auge. dass ist ein augt and tin gtsichtp Eckhart, Pfeiffer, 
xcvi) when the Wayfarer ( carsani ) has become an awakened Com- 
prehensor ( vidvar , ; yo asaknd boddhum, Katha Up. vi. /j). 'then is he fit 
for embodiment within the emanated worlds' ( taiah sargesu Idkcsu 
sanraivdya kedpate, Katha Up. vi. 4),“* a Traveller indeed (carsani as in 
RV. 1. 46.4), fused bul not confused (bhsdabheda) with the being cf 
the Peregrine Falcon ( syena ) and Eagle (supanta) whose Eye extends 
to the vision of all things simultaneously. 5 

It is a veritable 'pilgrim's progress' that indra urges upon the 
stay-at-home 'Rufus’. And bearing in mind that earthly pilgrimages 
are mimetic visitations of analogous 'centres' ( All roads lead to 
Rome', or similarly, to Jerusalem, or to Benares or whatever site it 
may be that represents for us the 'navel of the earth'), it can well be 
imagined that our verses became a song of the road, and were sung 
as such by early Indian pilgrims, just as in Europe, on their way to 
Lomposteila, men sang their Congandeant Catholic:. In intention, at 
least, our verses have something in common with the modern 
Onward Christian Soldiers'. There cannot be any doubt that rndian 
pilgrims had their marching songs; we have heard, indeed, bands of 
oilgrims singing on their way to the summit of Adam's Peak on 
Ceylon, and Badrinath in the Himalayas, at the present day. We 
seem to hear our verses chanted by the leader of a band, and the 
loud response of the chorus, Car diva, car diva, 'Keep on going, keep 
on going'. However this may have been, it is unquestionable that 
our verses are a stirring call to Everyman to take up his bed and 
walk, and to keep on going until the 'end of the road' ( adhvanah 
pdram, Katha Up. in. 9) is reached. Our somewhat humorous 
thought, 'iL's a great life if you don't weaken', is here applied tu the 
pursuit of man's last end; by which end we mean all that is implied 
by an escape from the clutches of Death, the infection of whose 
power extends over all things under the Sun, but not beyond the 
golden gates, the solar portals of the world (r bur am dvaram , Idkadvd- 
rr.m, Maitri Up. vi. 30 and Chdnddgya Up. vm. 6.3, etc ). 

It is plainly stated in the prose text by which the vprses of AR. vn. 
15 are divided from one another, that Rufus in fact accepted Indrc's 
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advice, and that he wandered in Ihe 'forest' for a period of six years, 
he became in fact what is elsewhere called a parivrdijaka, or 
'perambulating' poor man,, and, as suggested by the word srxrnena, a 
srarnana or 'toiler'; the whole context very clearly implies the life, not 
of a vanaprasiha, or forest dwelling anchorite, occupying a hut, but 
that of a wandering sannyasin, or 'poor man', of -whom it can 
generally be assumed that he has received the last initiations and 
that his funeral rites have been performed, sc that he has become 
what Rumi (Matnnam, vi. 723^ calls a 'dead man walking', one who 
has 'died before death', or as KU. vi. 4 expresses it, 'has been able to 
wake up before the dissolution of the body' ( asakad boddhum prdk 
sanrasyc visransah), 6 we need hardly add that in India it has been 
taken for granted that thus to have died to all proprium , all sense of '1 
and mine', is virtually synonymous with a liberation from mortality 
and from all other 'ills'. We may add that the state of the homeless 
wanderers is analogous to that of the 'Red Bird that hath no nesf 
(RV. x. 53.6). and to that of the Bon of Man having no 'where to lay 
his head', for as the Vancavimsa Bmhmana, xi. 15.1, explains, '"Nest" 
is cattle, nest is children, nest is "home"', the assimilation is the 
more significant inasmuch as the name 'Rufus' is one of the names 
of the Sun, and that our Rufus is of solar lineage; that the solar India 
should have been his y«ru is perfectly in order, 'baking all these 
things into consideration in connection with the designation of 
Indra as the traveller's 'Comrade', it is impossible not to be 
reminded of the institution of Compagnonage which flourished in 
Europe during the Middle Ages, and even very much later, and for 
which an immemorial antiquity can be claimed. We cannot pursue 
these indications farther here, but refer the reader to the special 
number of Le Voile d'Isis dealing with 'Le Compagnonage' which 
appeared in April 1934. We shall only cite in connection with the 
pilgrim's staff the remark that 'On a done la un equivalent exact dti 
cadur/e hermetique at du braluna-danda ou baton brahmanique' 
(ibid, p.151), adding that the 'Three-strider's (Visnu's) staff' has been 
recognized as an aspect of the .Axis of the Universe 7 (Ski. skantbha, 
aksa, Gk. Stauros). There is, then, a metaphysics of travelling, just as 
we shall presently observe that there is a metaphysics ol games. It 
need hardly be pointed out, after this, that with the declrne of 
pilgrimage, the nr t of travelling has also been lust. 

We print below a text and translation accompanied by comments. 
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The text is that uf the Bibliotheca Indica edition of the Aiiareya 
Brdkmana, vol. rv, p. 72, 1906, except that in the case of the :wo 
words marked by an asterisk we have adopted the readings of the 
Sunkhayana Srduta Sutra, and -hat in the case of the first word of the 
text we understand, rather than nana srantaya, nunubruntdyu. i.e. 
nSna and asranidya connected by sandhi. We have, then: 

Nanasranlaya srir-astiti rohita susruma: 

Papo nrsadvaro jana, indra ic-caratah sakha: 

Caraiva, caraiva. 

Puspinyo carato jarighau, bhusnur-atma phalagrahih: 
beresya sarve papmanah, sramena prapathe hata£: 

Caraiva, caraiva. 

Aste bhaga asinasvorddhvas tisthati tisthatah: 

Sete nipadyamanasya, carati carat 5 bhagaS: 

Caraiva, car avia. 

Kalih sayano bhavati, scrijihanas-tu dvaparah: 

Uttisthas-treta bhavati, krtam sampadyate cararis: 

Caraiva, caraiva. 

Caran-vai madhu vmdati, carant-svadum udumbaram: 
Buryasya pasya sreuuuiaih, yo na landrayate cararis; 

Caraiva, caraiva. 

'Manifold fortune is his who wcaricth not', 

Thus have we beard, 8 O Rufus: 

T'is an evil race that sitteth down, 9 
Indra companions the traveller 10 

Keep on going, keep on going! 

Forth-springing are the traveller' s shanks, 11 
His person tbriveth 12 and beareth fruit: 

All of his ills supine/ 3 

Slain by the toil of his progress — 

Keep on going, keep on going! 

His weal who sitteth up, up-si tteth too/ 4 
But his who standeth, standeth up: 

His weal who falleth down, lies down. 
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Bui his who goeth is itself agoing 15 

Keep on going,, keep on going! 

Kali his lot who lieth down, 

Dvapara his who would fain cast off, 

Treta his who standeth up: 

Krla he reach eth who moveth — 

Keep on going, keep on going! 

T'is the traveller that findeth the honey, 

Tire traveller the tasty fig: 16 
Consider the fortune of the Sun, 

Who never liieth of travelling! 

Keen on going, keep on going! 

Two major aspects of our text remain to be discussed with special 
reference to the third and fourth verses. F,arh of these verses speaks 
of four conditions, though not in quite the same order. The four 
states are those of sitting down or recumbence, sitting up or being 
fain to cast off, standing up, and procedure. In the fourth verse 
observe the sequence saydnah, samjihdnah, uttistha, and samp ady ate; 
and compare RV.x.53.8 where llie long-soughl Agni has appealed 
and having been called upon to 'guard the pathways by contemp- 
lation wrought' and Lo 'begel', i.e. as Griffiths, following Say ana's 
janaya — utpaaaya, justly renders, 'bring forth' the Heavenly Race, 
addresses the mumukaanah as follows: 'Here flows the River of the 
Rock: lay hold, stand up (ut tisthaia), cross over ( pratarata ), O my 
comrades (s akhayah), there let us leave behind the ineffectual 
(asevah) and cress unto the friendly (sivdri) coursers ( vajan ). 17 Here 
there are also four conditions, those of an original recumbence 
(ophidian sloth) implied by the injunction to stand up, a readiness 
to abandon those who are to be left behind,, a standing up, and a 
setting out (on the 'wavs by contemplation wrought') towards a 
farther shore that has already been reached by those who are 
referred to as 'friendly'. 15 In the same way in RV. x. 124.3-4, Agni 
(whom we know to have possessed a titanic, autochthomc and 
uphidian nature ante pnneipium ) abandons ( juhumi ) the fallen Agni, 
bema and Varuna, bids 'farewell' to the Titan Rather, 'chooses 
Lulra', and 'proceeds' (emi) from the nun-sacrificial lo .he sacrificial 
part. Similarly sthdsnu carisnu, in connection with the divine proces- 
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sion, where the Spirit, having long dwelt in the darkness, and in 
idleness ( na ca svarii kurut ka^ma) would now 'stand up and move', 
Mann, r. 56. We find, in fact, ihroughoul the Vedic tradition a 
regularly recurring and logical sequence of ideas represented by the 
use of the roots sT ('lie'), hii ('abandon') or an equivalent passive 
desiderative form of muc ('release'), stha ('stand up') or equivalent 
ian be bom' or 'come into existerceV 9 and car ('proceed') or 
equivalent e, gam , prapat, mk or tar. sampkdnah in our text being, 
accordingly, equivalent to mumuksuh. On the other hand, the 
distinction of lying from standing and of standing from going, as 
also that of renunciation from possession, breaks down when the 
end of the road has been reached; that end is not an arrested motion, 
but a consummation in which there exists no longer any necessity 
for a locomotion : 'Seated, he travels afar, and recumbent, goeth 
everywhere' [dsind durum vrajati, saydno ydti sarvatah, Katha Up. n. 
21). 

The pilgrimage is a procedure from potentiality to act,, non-being 
to being, darkness to light, that is in question Observe the change 
of construction in lire fourth line of the first verse; he who has 
successively been (in) three inferior states of being, now inasmuch 
as he proceeds (carcn) reaches or attains ( sumpudyule) the Kite state. 
Not only docs sampad imply 'success' or 'final achievement' (of. 
sampatti in this sense), hut it should be noted that s urn (here as in 
sa?n bodhi, sam-bhoga, sam-bhu. and the like) adds the value of 
completion, perfection, or universality to the root to which it is 
prefixed. Sam also adds to a root the meaning 'with': sampad being 
thus not merely to 'reach' but literally to 'march with' or 'accom- 
pany': sampad implies an entering into and a coincidence with that 
which is reached, as in Chandogya Up. vi. 8.6, vag manasi . . . 
sampaayage and vm. 3.4 pararii jyolir upasampadya. 

Kita is then our traveller's goal. His procedure from potentiality to 
act can be expressed in familiar terms by saying that he is on his 
way to become a krtsna-karma-krt {'one who has performed *hc 
whole Usk', BG. iv. t 8) and krtakrtyah ('one who has done what 
there was to be done', Aitarcya Aranyalca, 11. 3, Maitn Up. n. i and vi. 
30). We are by no means forgetting that Kali. Dvapara, Treta and 
Krta are throws in dicing, respectively one, two, three and four, 
from lowest to highest We had this in mind in employing the 
words 'fortune' and 'lot', and in the fourth verse might have 
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rendered 'Kali he throws . . But that the terms of a game are 
employed does not in the least preclude an anagogic ( paramdrthika ) 
connotation: of which we have an admirable example in checkers, 
where to this day in Indian vernacular, the piece which succeeds in 
crossing the field and thus readies die oilier side or further shore, is 
crowned king and called like the liberated Comprehensor, kamaca- 
rin, a 'Mover-at-will', being able, in fact, to occupy any square on 
Lhe field. There is, accordingly, no need to treat a meaning as 
'throws of dice' and a meaning as 'aeons' as incompatible alterna- 
tives. 20 In Sanskrit, just as in Latin scholasticism, the word has 
muldpie meanings, all of equal validity; as we have just seen, 
kamacarin may mean either or both a 'crowned piece' and/or a 
'comprehcnsor'. It is for the translator, if he can, to discover 
equivalent terms in which a corresponding series uf meanings, and 
not only one of these meanings, inheres. 

Finally, kriam implies 'perfection' and corresponds to krtdtman, 
'perfected spirit' as this term is used in Ckdndogya Up. vm. 13, 'I as 
krtdtman am regenerated in the uncreated ( akrtam ) Brahma- world'. 
More often we find Lhe lenn sukrtdtman as 'perfected spirit, and just 
as Sankara explains sukrta qualifying the (Brahma-) world in Kathn 
Up. 111. i by the paraphrase bvukjtu, 'self-made', so, but without 
accepting his ethical connotation (since, as plainly stated in Chdndc- 
gya Up vtti. 13 'neither sukrtam nor duskrtam can pass over the 
Bridge of the Spirit', cf. BC. v. 15 or as Eckhar: puts it, 'There neither 
vice nor virtue ever entered in'), we hold that krtam = sukrtam, 
'perfection', and that a sukrtdtman, in the words of Taittinya Up. n. 7, 
'is called "per-fected" because it made itself' (tad dbnanatn akuruta, 
tasrndd sukrtam ucyate), 2 ’ cf. ‘svayambhu' = auiogenes. It is, then, 
'only by keeping on' ( carciiva , caraiva ) that, as regarded from our 
present position, perfection can be achieved, but when this Perfec- 
tion has been realised, it will not be found to have been effected by 
our toil, of which the only traces left will be Lhe prints of our feet on 
the Way: our toiling was not essential to the being of this Perfection, 
our own Perfection, but only dispositive to our realisation of it. As 
Eckhart expresses it, 'When I enter there, no one will ask me whence 
T came or whither T went'. The weary pilgrim is now become what 
he always was had he only known it, a Blast of the Spirit ( marutak , 
MU. II. i), and as such no longer a toiler isramana) but in and ol the 
Spirit that blowcth as it listeth vdyu, devdndm dtmd, ( yas ) caraii 
jathd v adorn, RV. x 163./]- Caraiva, caraiva. 
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ADDENDUM 

THE PILGRIM’S WAT , A BUDDHIST 
RECENSION 

We have omitted a great deal of material pertinent to the subject of 
' lhe Pilgrim's Wav'. We should like, however, to call attention to the 
very interesting Buddhist adaptations of the story of Rohita which 
arc to be found in Samyutta Dikaya, :. 61-2 and An gutter a Dikaya, 11, 
48-9. Here (here is a dialogue between the Buddha and the former 
Rishi Rohitassa (Rohitasva, 'Red Horse') who had intended 'to reach 
the end of the world by travelling' (aham gamanena lokass 'antam 
pdpunissami ti ), but not having succeeded, is now a Deva-putto. 
With a characteristic bias, the Buddhist sequel makes it appear that 
Rohitassa had been naive enough to suppose that the end of the 
world could be reached merely by a persistent 'travelling in the 
most literal sense of the word, and had not understood that it was 
the following of a Way of Life that was required. 22 Granting this 
implausible assumption, the remainder of the Buddhist version is 
perfectly logical. What the Buddha teaches is summed up in the 
verses: 

Not to be reached by (merely) travelling is "World's end ever : 

Yet there is no release from grief unless World's End be reached. 

So let a man become world-knower, wise, world-ender (lakan- 
tagu) let him have led the holy life ( vusita-brahmacariyo ); 

Knowing World's End, as one who is quenched (samitdvi), he 
longeth not for this world or another.' 

The former Rohitassa realises now, Thai there is no making an end 
of grief without reaching World's End. Nay, Sire (he says) in this 
very falhom-long body, along with its percepts and thoughts, I 
proclaim that the world has its being, and so too its origin and its 
passing away, and therein likewise one takes one's way to the 
passing away of the world' (lokardrodho-gdmimm ca patipadanti). 
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1. A cerivahon of raj it a from ray to 'see' or 'observe' is evidently assumed here, as 
it is also, implied in Griffiths' 'vigilant'. We do not by any means propose to exclude 
this connotation, but do not feel that a connotation should be substituted for a 
denotation when translating. We note that krta and kartr.a can hardly be synonymous; 
a tautology ( jamitva ) is hardly to be expected in Yaska. The Sun is, no doubt, an 
observer of all that is done within the house of the universe. Bui iliis is inasmuch as he 
is also the mover within it; which motion is no! a locomotion, but by means of his rays 
or lines of vision, which aie also called his feet. It is not the vision, but the motion that 
is stated in carsanih. These considerations lead us ho suppose that we have here to do 
iwilh an overlooked sandhi, and to propose the analysis ca dyitd, taking ay Ha to be the 
nominative of an agent r.cun derived from e, to go; wc render accordingly 'the mover 
both of perfected ac: (krta) and of action (karma)', the Sun being thus the universal 
cause et or.ee of liberation and embodiment, as in MU. vi. 30 sargc-svargapc.va'ga 
hetur bhagavddityak. Yaska, if indeed he is thus making use of the causative ayita, 
must have in mind :hat the mover in is also the mover of; tha: the barfs is also the 
kdrayita. In any case, the Sun is in all things the ultimate 'doer 1 1 'Of what "I" did. Thou 
art the doer” (tad nkarr.vnm . . . hsya knrta'si, JUB. I 5.2). And how is He the doer? ' 3 y 
me as being the hyp, all things a'p. done' (may a c.cksusa karmdni kriyantr, JlIB iv. t?.. 2). 

1. Similarly A V < >1. t 3 prajapalis rarati garbhe. antar, adrsya-mand bahudha vijayate: 
RV. in. i. 20 rr.d 1. 72. 7 janmad ianman nihito jUtavldih . . antanadvSn . etc. 

3. 'The same eye whereby ir. me God sees: my eye and God's eye that is one eye and 
one vision'; continuing, one knowledge and one love'. With 'eye whereby in me God 
sees', cf. AA. 11. 4. 1-3 dirad vi iilam oka ... sc jato bhutdny ubbyuiksut and KU. iv. 6 
vuk . . .pdrourr. ujdyulu . . . jd bhulebhir vjapasyala. 

4. The despeiale efforts thaL have beer, made bv scholars no: excepting Sankara 
himself (see Rawson, Katha 'Jpznisad, pp. 179-180), to explain eway this passage makes 
rather pitiful reading. Nothing can do away with the doctrine of or.e essence and two 
natures, mortal and immortal (BU. 11. 3. 1 etc.). The mortal Brahman is tha spirant 
Atman, the Sun, and Agni, 'multifariously bom'. Whoever becomes the Brahman must 
evidently participate in both natures, in the divine aptivity ('eternal work”) and in the 
divine idleness ("eternal rest'). The work is indeed contained in the idleness, as finite 
in infinite; but this does not mean that it can be taken away from it; even the finite 
potentialities are essential to the infinity oi possibility 

The wishful thinking which leads the pcegetp to evade the notion of an incessant 
cosmic incarnation is founded on a mistake, in which the universal birth cf the Spirit is 
confused with the particular birth of the individual So-and-so. It Is particular birth, per 
necessltatem coactior.is, from which the Freed imukta) are released; the universal birth, 
per necessitutem infullibilitutis, is an activity inseparable frum the divine beaulitude in 
whidi the Freed participate. It is, moreover, precisely the universal extension of being 
to all things which is implied by such designations of the perfected as 'Mover-ot will' 
(kdmacdrlti); and as one of the hymns in the Siddhdv.tamuktavaiT expresses it, 'Hew can 
tha; Beatific Spirit (duandatmd) which) when it enters into the Darkness (of the 
infrasolar worlds) on its wings of enjoyment and satisfaction, enlivens every world, be 
made out to be other than man's Las: End?' Let us make no mistake; the Spirit, very 
Self, is that which 'wanders about from body to tody' (pmri sanresu carati, MU n. 7). 
The same is expressed by Nicholas of Cusa when he says that filiation and deification 
imply a 'remotior. of ail otherness (ablatio omnis alieritatis = Skr. advaita ) and all 
diversity, and a resolution of a 3 things into one which is also a transfusion of the one 
into all' (De Fil. Dei , cited by Yar.steenberghe, Eeitrage zur Geschichte aes Millelalters, 
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Xiv Halt 2—4, p. 13, note r) If to be unified (c-kam bhv. passim), it to be oned with 
Death is ;0 have escaped contingent death (BU. 1. 2.7,1, this is a unification with one 
who is 'One as he ism himself and many as he is in his children' (SB. >:. 5. 2, cti); with 
ona who is 'undivided in divided things' (BG. xm. 16 and xvn:. 20) at the same lime 
that he 'divides himself, filling these worlds' (MU. vi. 26). impossible, then, to think of 
an ide-vification with the Divine Esserce that is not also a possession of both its 
natures, fontal and inflowing, mortal and immortal, formal and informal, born and 
unborn. An Ablatio omnis alteritatis must imply a participation in the whole life o: .lie 
grunt, of 'That One' who is 'equally spiraled, despiraled' (RV. x. 129. 2), eternally 
'unborn' and universally 00m', 

5. It is precisely as an 'eye' and by means of his 'rays', which are also his 'feet', that 
the Suit is constantly thought of as 'travelling' and 'observant' by what is one act of 
being; in this way 'he proceeded-. supcr-3ccing' (abhicaksdr.a eli , RV. a. 40. 5). 
Somewhat in the same way the English word 'range' can be used either with respect to 
v.sion or with respect to an actual locomotion, and we speak too of the 'eye travelling'. 

An interesting parallel can be adduced. It is well known that 'The Bun is just sound; 
so, they say, "He goes resounding)" (siara Hi, JUB. in. 33). In the same way Mitra 
'speaks' (bntvdnah, RV. ui. 59, r, etc.). At the same time the Sun is always an 'eye'. It 
can be well understood, accordingly, how it is that the root enks can convey either of 
the two meanings, to see or to sav; jus- as F.nglish 'observe' can be used in either of 
these two senses, her a fur-her riiaftiss’on see my 'Beaute. Lurriere et Son' in ttuies 
T-atlihoneUv*, 42, 1937, [see chapter 4 of the present volume), where we might have 
spoken of an identity of Beauty, Light, Sound and Motion in divinis. 

6. Tile words aSakad bdddhum in this passage are of peculiar interest in connection 
with Gautama'S acquired epithet, Buddha, the Wake'. Qf Solar lineage and Sakya or 
Sakiya family (S11. 423, etc,), he is often also referred to by India's name of Sakka 
(Sakra), Sn. pussim. In oilier words, bom in lire royal line of 'those who could' the 
Buddha was one who 'did' awaken before the dissolution of the body. 

It maybe further observed that just as our 'Rufus' is the son of the sclor Aiksvaku ,30 
the Buddha is described as Okkakarajassa Sakyaputto, 'tho Sckyan child of king 
Okkaka' (Sn. 951), i.c. of Iksavaloi, as he is called in tho Alahdvalhi, who must be either 
the same as or the immediate ancestor of our Aiksvaku. The r.ame implies 'Onlooker', 
c£ AA. n. 4. 3 abhyhksai cited in our note 2; needless tc say that the Vedic Sun is the 
eye' ot Vanina, and that the Buddha is repeatedly called the 'eye in the world' 
( rakkhurh ’eke). 

The Iksvakn tmplipd hy out Aiksvaku is ccuhtlpss the tksnaku . . . rman irarayi of 
RV. X. So. 4-5, where he flourishes in Tnrira's following, course, nr operation (vraip): 
and the ancestor of BjTiadratha in M'J. 

Du iakum dracn ri:a, introductory invocation. 

6. Sus'uma, in the mouth of a Brahman, and like the Biblical 'as it is ’written', implies 
a quotation from Scripture (siuti) rather than the citation of a proverb. 

9. We might have rendered nisadvarah by 's.ick-in-llie-m jd'. There is, in fad, as 
will later be seen, a definite suggestion of an ophidian sln.li, 1 in puled to the 
stay-at-home whose evils (pdpmdnah) still adhere :o him. 

10. Literally, 'is the Comrccc of the traveller', earatah sdkhd as in Rumi, MxthnxwT, 
VI. 2643, / The Friend is the guide on the way'. Indra's character as leader, forerunner 
and guic.e is well established in RV. where, for example, he is putvaydvan in in. 34, 2. 
There, too, India is typically sakhl (comrade) amongst snkhdyah, (comrades), passim; as 
Agni and the Sun are typically mitra (triend). In RV. x. 32. 6-8 is the guide and teacher 
who shows the way to Agni; he is the 'Knower-of-the-field, (ksetrevit, rf. ksetre-jhah in 
BG. xm), and 'One-who-knoweth-not-the-field verily asks oi the Knower-of-the- 
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Field.; instructed by the Knowcr of the field he gocth forth' ( praiti ). The use of praiti is 
poigner.t in this coniext, since it is precisely when the royal Spirit gees forth (pretyena, 
BU. TV. 3. 38) that the contingent being with which it had been connected (samyukta) is 
unmade. The veritable prsla of the Vedic tracition is no shade or go din of :he 
deceased, but the Holy Ghost that is given up when 'we' give up the 'ghost'. The true 
traveller is already 'in the Spirit' (titwani) rather than 'in himself dead and awakened 
before the dissolution of body-and-soul, wher the Spirit 'goes forth', if is himself that 
goes ferth, leaving behind him mrevfr :he 'down-sitter' (nMadvarsh) or pseudo-self, of 
which the constituent farfrv-s are due to suffer a -etribution in the sphere to which ‘hey 
belong. When the dissolution of the body ensues in due course. Then shall the dust 
return tn the earth cs it was; and the spirit shall return unto God who gave it' 
(F.cdesiastes, 12:7). As for the dust, whoever has followed the Forerunner and 
Comrade is no longer in or of it. The solar Indra and the traveller are the 'conjoint pair 
of eagle comrades' isukhuyu) of RV. 1. 164. mj. 

It may be remarked that Indra plays his part of Comrade both of the Buddha and of 
Mal.avlra, llucughoul their 'lives' or 'journeying' (centre) 

11. Keith's 'Flower-like the heels of the wanderer" may be rather more picturesque, 
we prefer to retain the more literal 'shanks'. There :3 no direct comparison of the 
shanks with a flower as there is of the fee: when we apen < of 'lotua-feet' (paduta-ca 
rai;a). what is common to the shanks and a flower in the present comparison I oddrsya) 
is the vigour that is connotated by the root pus and according to which wc say 
'springeth up like a flower' cr speak of a 'springing up again' or of 'springy turf. The 
traveller's shanks are springy, and 'spring for:l-.' like a flower in this sense. 

12. Bhusnur-SImS: in Keith’s version, 'his body groweth'. The great Vedic scho.ar s 
rendering of ctman by 'body' here can be understood if we take account of his position 
as explained in his orlihon and translation of the Aitareja Arar.yaka, introduction p. 42, 
whore ho speaks of tho 'naive manner in which knowledge is made the characteristic 
of the Atman' in the Advaita system, and adds that 'Such knowledge as is not 
empirical is meaningless to us and cannot be described as knowledge'. We agree that 
that kind of knowledge, or rather, gnosis, in which there is no distinction of knuwei 
from known (BU. xv 3.30k There is no cessation 0: the knower's knowing, it is not, 
however, any second tiling, olliei than and separated from himself, that he might 
know'; Plotinus, Enueach, v. 3 . ro-rx. 'No vision unless in the sense of identifica- 
tion ... It is the other, the Intellectual Principle that sees . . . itself'; similarly the 
Christian teaching that Gcd's knowledge is a speculative knowledge, (not derived 
from any source external to himself) is not what the modern scholar means by 
knowledge'. But such a limited sort of knowledge as the modern scholar lays claim to 
(even if we presume the unreality of all that is meant by a gnosis, 'meaningless to us ) 
is not what is intended by the Vedic texts when they speak of a knowing without 
duality. Unless we assume, at least 'for the sake ot argument' the validity of a gnosis, 
we are nnt equipped tn understand, and therefore not equipped to translate the Vedic 
texts, ruthlessly logical as they are, once their fundamental assumptions have been 
accepted. Unless we accept these assumptions, our translation will amount to no moie 
than a simple parsing; in order to translate without parody, we must proceed at least as 
if the basic assumptions held good. 

As .0 llie rendering cf Atman by body; we do 10I deny dial in reflexive use, 'these 
who can think of notliing more noble Ilian bodies’ are somewhat handicapped. If one 
believes that one's body is oneself, Atman must often mean 'body'; this is in fact the 
profane interpretation which is described in CU. viri. 3 . 5 as a 'devilish doctrine' (asura 
upanisad). We also recall Sankaraearya's scathing remarks in connection with BG vui. 
1, 'How is it, then, that there are Doctors who, like worldly men, maintain that "I am 
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so-and-so" and :hat 'This is mine"? Listen: i: is because they think the body is 
then -self'. 

In the present context it might have been observed that the pilgrim is in search of 
life, and that 'no one becomes imir.crtal with the body' (SB. x. 4. 3. 9). Nor could it be 
primarily a body' that would be thought of as thriving when 'sins disappear', as Keith 
himself rcr.cers the following sirs . . pdpmdnah ; on this basis one would have 
expected at least to find 'his soul groweth', although from the point of view ot the 
Vedic tradition even this would have been unsatisfactory, since it is ro more a soul 
than a body that is thought of as immortal there 

The rare word Ohvsnu (=bhavisnu) is significant. In Manu, IV. 135, EChler renders by 
'one who desires prosperity'. Ihevp-bal form is optative, cr perhaps it would bebetter 
to say that it expresses a tendency. Derived from bhu, to 'become', a comparison may 
be made with bhuyaa 'becoming in a greater degree', 'becoming more, and with 
blmy's(ka, 'become in the greatest degree', 'super', or in other words, 'altogether in 
being'. Rkusyur-dima then implies that the true traveller's spirit is flourishing, 
progressing from potentiality to act, tending towards a perfected being. The Spirit in 
question is that Spirit which is seen but imperfectly in the animal (-man),. the pasu, 
and is more and more clearly manifested in a Man, or Person, purusa — 'He who knows 
more and more dearly his spiritual-essence (yo abnanam avistcram veda) enjoys an 
evident more \avir bhuyas) . . . The spiritual -essence is more and more clearly 
manifested in the Man' (purase (t> cvavistcrdm alma). It is this sort of 'moring' that the 
traveller enjoys — he is becoming what he is [zoird was er ist), while the stay-at-heme 
remains empirically 'himself' (the only 'self' he knows). 

It is, of course, the whole man, body, soul, and spirit, that ihrives, ct. AB. in. 3 
oarvair engaih sarvcnalmand eamrddhyaU ya sve.m vsdn; and it is for this reason that, no: 
intending to emphasise any ore part of the pilgrim's consfitihnn more than another, 
v/e have rendered dlraan by 'person' rather than by spirit' 'Person' (purusa) is a real 
equivalent, whether we consider a refe-erra to 'this man' (Stmatt in reflexive sense) or 
as referring to the Person, Universal Man and very Self the only knowing and 
discriminating subject in all things whatsoever (BU. in. 3. 11) and to which one should 
most resort (Ait. Up. v = AA. 11. 3). 

13. 'Se'.e'. "lie down'; just as Vrtra, smitten by Indra's bolt. Ties down' iusnyal) in RV. 
1. 32. 7.. and passim. For what should be understood by 'evil' (pdpmun) see BU. 1. 3; evils 
are whatever is Tuissliaperly' '« pralirupatri) spoken, inhaled, seen, heard, or con- 
ceived. 

14. The 3tate of being implied by dste 'sitteth up' is to be distinguished from that 
implied by the sitting down' (root nisad) of the first verse. 'Sitting up' wc take to be 
the same as being 'fain to cast off' in :hc fourth verse, while 'sitting down' or lolling' 
ran hardly be differentiated from the 'recumbence' of the fourth verse. 

ty Procedure (can, pa) can also be represen:ed as a climbing; it is thus that one 
reaches the top of the tree, ascending these worlds step by step (dkramanair dkrarndnnh 
JUB. 1. 3. 2); there :he Sun, the Truth, awaits the climber, on guard at the doorway ol 
the worlds; and to say that il the. climber has wings, he Hies rh, but otnerwiss tails 
(JUS. x.i. 13.9, PB. xiv. i. 12, cf. v. 3.5) is the same as to say chat if he can rightly answer 
the question 'Who art thou’, he is admitted (JUB. in. 14. 5), but if he cannot, is dragged 
away by llie factors of rime (TUB. in. 14. 2, cf. Cant. 1. 8, si igneras te, °gredere). 

16. The 'honey' (muuhu) and the 'tasty fig' (svadum utiunbaram) are evidently 
reminiscent cf RV. 1. 164. 22. 'Upon, the Ties the eagles (incarnate spirits — immanent 
Spirit) ear of the hor.ey . . . upon its top, they say, the fig is sweet' (yasmin vrkse madkv 
aiah suparna . . taoyed ahup pippalcm svddv agri). 

17. Sremdya: the fortune or brilliance (s'rTl of the first verse, as an abstract quality or 
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attribute of the Sun. English 'fortune' conveys the content of 'srF only in part, The best 
definition of sVf as a royal attribute, or majesty, will be found in SE. xi. i~ 3. 1 (see my 
Janaka and Yajnavalkya’ in 1 HQ. xm. 2.74). 

It must ret be overlooked that the Way has been trodden hy the Sun, solar Indra, 
himselt. Ophidian ante prinripium (PR xxv. 15, 4, and see my 'Angel and titan' in 
TAOS 5;), the bun is dimmed, unfortunate, or lrglonous (asma) wher. still infected by 
•th:s evil' (napemuya) of 'potentiality' (krtyS. RV. x. S5. 29-30; to be contrasted with 
krtam m its literal meaning of 'act', in our fourth verse); but 'even as Ahi doth, so doth 
he free himself from the night, from evil' (papmatiah, SB 11. 3. 1. 6), 'even as .Ahi, so is 
he (indra) treed from all evil' (pup man ah, IB. n. 34); and 'He who follows the same 
course shall shine with the glory of the Suns' (PB. xxv. 15. 4). In saying 'Keep on 
going', the Comrade, although in disguise as a Brahman, is saying 'Follow in my 
steps'; the Way is marked throughout by Lhe divine padar.i , vestigia pedis. ('Mark my 
footsteps, good my page'). 

18. For those who are to be understood as having crossed over, and as released from 
death, see Br. I 3. 10-16: these arc Voice, becoming Fire; Smell, becoming the Gale; 
Sight, becoming Sun; Hearing, becoming the Airs; ar.c Intellect, becoming the Moon. 
Observe that the crossing or translation is alsc a transformation. 

19. As remarked by Savana in comment on RV. v. 19.1 sth.iiarn padartham jdtam: 
conversely it is in the womb that the yet unborn 'lie', as in RV. v. 78, 9 iaSaySnaa 
kumtiro adhi tntitari, niratiu jtvah 'the prince (Agni) that lieth in the Mother, may he 
come forth alive'. 

20. For the association ot ideas involved in our cext, cf. AV. iv. 17.7 'Death by 
hunger, likewise riafea* at dice . . . we wipe off all that'. When FJevas and Asuras 
gamble, it is for stakes of life and death. Cf. Jeremy Taylor, cited in Oxford N.E.D., s.v., 
throw, 11. 5, 'They . . . cast a dice ... of the greatest interest in the world, next to the last 
throw for eternity''. 

Very close to the thought 0: out text :s that of CU. iv. 1. 6, 'Even as the lower throws 
of the dice are consummated in the highest throw (fert./wi surnyunti), su to this man 
whatever good that beings do, all is consummated in him'. 

21. Ki la'n in Isa Up. 17, ktlari striara must be similarly understood, it is well known 
what great importance is attached to the dying thought, as having a directive force, 
and ir. view of the fact that the dying man is thought of as an aspirant for passage 
through the midst of the Sun (previous verse 15, and cf JUB. r. 3 5) if is inconceivable 
that he should be asked to consider past acts,, which cannot follow him there; on the 
other hand, it can well be imagined that he is asked to consider :h.at (Atman) which 
has been 'done', fulfilled, perfected and self-effected, to consider in other words that 
very krfuti which in the fourth verse of our text is the traveller's goal. 

22. .t is very curious to observe the subtle adaptation of tamiliar Brahmanical 
expressions to the purposes of a specifically Buddhist edification. Lckamrodho means 
the same as lokassantcm. but rather as the station of the putting an end to the world, so 
far as the Wayfarer is concerned, than as reaching Its end in terms of the spatial 
symbolism of the Brahmanical texts, which make use of such expressions as 'end of the 
road' (edhOunuh pd'urn = vibuuh pururiiurii pudurri, KU. ill. 9), 01 i.i terms of the 
corresponding temporal symbolism (saiiivatsar as yo ' dream. JUB. iv. 15). In the 
Brahmanical texts the nirodha is at World's 3 nd, but is not so much an ending or 
destruction of the world as it is the Sundoor itself, by which the c.rhctt departs, leaving 
the world behind him; which Sundoor is 'a forwarding for the wise, but a barrier to 
the foolish' (adit vam . . , lokadvtiram prapadalam vidustim nirodho' vidu stint, CU. vill. 
65) 



THIRTEEN 


Mind and Myth 


c 

O TvT F* recen: discussions in Lins 
journal [The New English Weekly] of instinct and intellect, together 
with various articles on myth and folklore, have prompted me to 
offer the follo wing reflections. 

Instincts are natural appetities, which move us to what seem to 
he, and may be, desirable ends, to behave instinctively is to behave 
passively, all reactions being in the strictest sense of the word 
passions. We must not confuse these appetitive reactions with acts 
of the will. The distinction is well known: 'Acts of the sensitive 
appetite . . . are called passions; whereas acts of the will are nut so 
called' (St. Thomas, Sum. Theoi. i. 20. 1 ad 1); 'the Spirit is willing, but 
the flesh is weak 1 . Moreover, as Aristotle points nut (De Animu, in. 
10) appetite may be right or wrong; desire as such always looks to 
the present, not considering consequences; only mind is always 
right. 

In speaking of 'rrund', however, it must be remembered that the 
traditional dicta always presuppose the distinction of 'two minds', 
the one 'apathetic' (i.e. independent of pleasure-pain motivation), 
the other 'pathetic' (i.e. subject to appetitive persuasion); it is only 
the Hrst Mind (in Scholastic philosophy, intellectus vel spiritus ) that, 
just because it is disinterested, ran judge of the extent to which an 
appetite (instinct) should be indulged, if the subject' s real good, and 
not merely immediate pleasure, is to be served 

So, then, Hermes (Life. xn. 1. 2-4) points out that 'In the irrational 
animals, mind co-operates with the natural-instinct proper to each 
kind; but in men. Mind works against the natural-instincts ... Bo 
that those souls of which Mind takes command are illuminated by 
its light, and it works against their presumptions . . . But those 
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human souls which have not got Mind to guide :hem are in the 
same case as the souls of the irrational animals, in wiiidi mind 
co-operates (with the appe tries), ana gives free course to their 
desires; and such souls are sweot along by the nish of appetite to 
the gratification of their desires . . . and are insatiable in their 
craving/ From the same point of view, for Plato, the man who is 
governed by his impulses is 'subject to himself', while he who 
governs them is 'his own master [Lazvs, 645, Republic,. 431, etc.). 

The instinctive appetites of wild animals and of men whose lives 
are lived naturally (i.c. in accordance with human nature) arc 
usually healthy; one may say that natural selection has taken die 
place of Mind in setting a limit to the gratification of these appetites. 
But the appetites of civilised men are no longer reliable; the natural 
controls have been eliminated (by the 'conquest of Nature'); and the 
appetites, exacerbated by the arts of advertisement, amount to 
unlimited wants, to which only the disinterested Mind can set 
reasonable bounds. Mr. Romney Green is only able to defend the 
instincts (1) by forgetting that these are really appetites or wants and 
(2) because he is really thinking of those desires ot which his Mind 
does, in fact, aporove. Captain T.udnviei, on the other hand, is 
entirely right in saving that our instincts must be regulated by a 
higher principle. If we are to trust our instincts, let us be sure that 
they are not jusc any instincts, but only those that are proper to Man, 
in the highest sense of the word. 

I was much interested in Mr. Nichols' review of Wale/ s trans- 
lation, ‘Monkey'. He is very right in saying that i: is characteristic of 
this kind of literature to 'give the deepest significance in Line most 
economical everyday form': that is, in fact, one of the essential 
values of all adequate symbolism. Where, however, he is mistaken 
is in calling such a work 'a mine of popular fantasy'. That is just what 
it is not. The material of 'folklore' should not he distinguished from 
that of myth, the 'myth that is not my own, I had.it from my 
mother', as Euripides said; which is not to say that my mother's 
mother made it. What we owe to the people themselves, and tor 
which we cannot be too grateful in these dark ages of the mind, is 
not their lore, but its faithful transmission and preservation. The 
content of this lore, as some (though all too few) learned men have 
recognised, is essentially metaphysical, and only accidentally enter- 
taining. 
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In the present case the 'river', the bridge' and the 'boat' are 
universal symbols; Ihey are found as such in ihe literature of the lasl 
three millennia and are probably or much greater antiquity. The 
episode quoted appears to be an echo of the Muhukupi Jutuku ('Great 
Monkey Birth-stony ), in which the Bodhisattva (not Boddhi . as Mr. 
fxichols writes) is the king of the Monkeys, and makes of himself the 
bridge by which his people car, cross over the flood of sensation to 
the farther shore of safety; and that is an echo of the older Samhita 
fpxt in which Agni (who can be equated on the one hand with the 
Buddha and on the other with Chnst) is besought to be our thread, 
our bridge and our way', and 'May we mount upon thy back') while 
in the Mabinogion wc have the parallel 'He who would be your chief, 
let him be your bridge' (A vo perm bit herd, Story of Bramven), with 
reference to which Evola remarked that this was the 'mot d'ordre' of 
King Arthur's chivalry'. St. Catherine of Siena had a vision of Christ 
in ihe form of a bridge; and RumI attributed to Christ the words Tor 
the true believers 1 become a bridge across the sea'. Already in the 
Vetiu we find the expression 'Himself the bridge, he speeds 
across the waters', with reference to the Sun, i.e. Spirit. And so on 
for the other symbols; the Tripitaka is, of course, the well known 
designation of the Nikayas of the Pali Buddhist Canon, and here 
stands for 'Scripture', taken out of its literal sense and given its 
higher meaning. The floating away of the dead body reminds us 
that a catharsis,, in the Platonic sense, i.e. a separation of the soul 
from the body, or in Pauline terms, of the Spirit from the 'soul', has 
taken place. 

Vox populi vox Del ; not because the word is theirs, but in that it is 
His, viz. the 'Word of God', that we recognised in Scripture but 
overlook in ihe fairy-tale that we had from our mother, and call a 
'superstition' as it is indeed in the primary' sense of the word and 
qua Tradition', ‘that which has been handed on'. Strzygowski wrote, 
'He (i.e. the undersigned) is altogether right when he says, "The 
peasant may be unconscious and unaware, but that of which he is 
unconscious and unaware is in itself far superior to the empirical 
science and realistic art of the 'educated man', whose real ignorance 
is demonstrated by the fact that he studies and compares the daLa of 
folklore and 'mythology' without any more than the most ignorant 
peasant suspecting their real significance".' (Journal of the Indian 
Society of Oriental Art, v. 59) 
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The truth is that the modem mind, hardened by its constant 
consideration of 'the Bible as literature' (I prefer St. Augustine's 
estimate, expressed in the words O axe,, hewing the rock'), could, if 
it would make the necessary intellectual effort, turn to our myth- 
ology and folklore and find there, for example in the heroic rescues 
of maidens from dragons or in (what is the same thing) the 
disenchantmcnts of dragons by a loss (since our own sensitive souls 
are the dragon, from which the Spirit is our saviour), the whole 
glory of the plan of redemption and its operation. 




FOURTEEN 


Symbols 


Symbols’* and signs, whether 

verbal, musical, dramatic or plastic, are means of communication. 
The references of symbols are to ideas and those of signs to things. 
One and the same term may be symbol or sign according to its 
context: the cross, for example, is a symbol when it represents the 
stmeture of the universe, but a sign when it stands for crossroads. 
Symbols and signs may be either natural (true, by innate propriety) 
or conventional (arbitrary and accidental) traditional or private. 
With the language of signs, employed indicatively in profane 
language and in realistic and abstracted art, we shall have no further 
concern in the present connection. By 'abstracted art' we mean such 
modem art as wilfully avoids representation, as distinguished from 
'principial art', [he naturally symbolic language of tradition. 

the language of traditional art — scripture,, epic, folklore, ritual, 
and all the related crafts — is symbolic; and being a language of 
natural symbols, neither of private invention, nor established by 
conciliar agreement or mere custom, is a universal language. The 
symbol is the material embodiment, in sound, shape, colour or 
gesture as the case may be, of the imitable iorm of an idea to be 
communicated, which imitable form is the formal cause of the work 
of art itself. It is for the sake of the idea, and not for is own sake, that 
the symbol exists; an actual form must be either symbolic — of its 
reference, or merely an unintelligible shape to be liked or disliked 
according to taste. The greater pari of modem aesthetics assumes (as 
the words 'aesthetic' and 'empathy' imply) that art consists or 

1 A derivative of swr.ba'.lo (Greek) especially in the senses 'fo correlate’ , 'to treat 
things different as though they were similar', and (passive) 'to correspond', or 'tally'. 
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should consist entirely of such unintelligible shapes, and that the 
appreciation of art consists or should consist of appropriate emotio- 
nal reactions. It is further assumed that whatever is of permanent 
value in traditional works of art is of the same kind, and altogether 
independent of their iconography and meaning. We have, indeed, a 
right to say that we choose to consider only the aesthetic surfaces of 
the ancient, oriental, o: popular arts; but if we do this, we must not 
at the same time deceive ourselves so as to suppose that the history 
of art, meaning by 'history' an explanation in terms of the four 
causes, can be known or written from any such limited point of 
view. In order to understand composition, for example, i.e. the 
sequence of a dance or the arrangement of masses in a cathedral or 
icon, we must understand the logical relation of the parts: just as in 
order to understand a sentence, il is not enough to admire Lhe 
mellifluent sounds, but necessary to be acquainted with the mean- 
ings of separate words and the logic of their combinations The 
mere 'lover of art' is not much better than a magpie, which also 
decorates its nest with whatever most pleases its fancy, and is 
contented with a purely 'aesthetic' experience. So far from this, it 
must be recognised that although in modem works of art there may 
be nothing, or nodring mere than the artist's private person, behind 
the aesthetic surfaces, the theory in accordance with which T A r orks of 
traditional art were produced and enjoyed lakes il for granted that 
the appeal to beauty is not merely to the senses, but through the 
senses to the intellect: here 'Beauty has to do with cognition'; and 
what is to be known and understood is an 'immaterial idea 
(Hermes), a 'picture that is not -n the colours' (I unkavatara Sutra), 
'the doctrine that conceals itself behind the veil of the strange 
verses' (Dante), 'the archetype of the image, and not the image itself' 
(St. Basil). 'It is by their ideas that we judge of what things ought co 
be like' (St Augustine). 

It is evident that symbols and concepts — works of ait are things 
conceived, as St. Thomas says, per ver'oum in intellectu — can serve no 
purpose for those who have not vel, in tire Platonic sense, 'forgot- 
ten.'. Neither do Zeus nor the stars, as Plotinus says, remember or 
even leam; 'memory is for those that have forgotten', that is lo say, 
for us, whose 'life is a sleep and a forgetting'. The need of symbols, 
and of symbolic rites, arises only when man is expelled from the 
Garden of Eden; as means, by which a man can oe reminded at later 
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stages of his descent form the intellectual and contemplative to the 
physical and practical levels of reference. We assuredly have forgot- 
ten' far more than those who first had need of symbols, and far more 
than they need to infer the immortal by its mortal analogies; and 
nothing could be greater proof of this than our own claims to be 
superior to all ritual operations, and to be able to approach the truth 
directly. It was as signposts of the Way, or as a trace of the Hidden 
Light, pursued by hunters of a supcrsensual quarry, tha: the motifs 
of traditional art, which have become our 'ornaments', were orig- 
inally employed. In these abstract forms, the farther one traces them 
backward, or finds them still extant in popular 'superstition', 
agricultural rites, and the moLifs of folk-art, the more one recognises 
in them a polar balance of perceptible shape and imperceptible 
information; but, as Andrae says (Die ionische Saule , Sclilussworl), 
they have been more and more voided of content on their way 
down to us, more and more denatured with the progress of 
'civilisation', so as to become what wc call 'art forms', as if it had 
been an aesthetic need, like that of our magpip, that had brought 
them into being. When meaning and purpose have been forgotten, 
or are remembered only by initiates, the symbol retains only those 
decorative values that we associate with 'art'. More than this, we 
deny that the art form can ever have had any other than a decorative 
quality; and before long we begin Lo lake il for granted that Lhe art 
form must have originated in an 'observation ot nature', to criticise 
it accordingly ('That was before they knew anything about ana- 
tomy', or 'understood perspective') in terms of progress, and to 
supply its deficiencies, as did the Hellenistic Grpeks with the lotus 
palmette when they made an elegant acanthus of it, or the Renaiss- 
ance when it imposed an ideal of 'truth to nature' upon an older art 
of formal typology. We interpret myth and epic from the same point 
of view, seeing in the miracles and the Dens ex mcichina only a more 
or less awkward attempt on tire pail ol lhe poet io enhance the 
presentation of the facts; we ask for 'history', and endeavour to 
extract an historical nucleus by the apparently simple and really 
naive process of eliminating all marvels, never realising that the 
myth is a whole, of wliich the wonders are as much an integral part 
as are the supposed facts; overlooking that ail these marvels have a 
strict significance altogether independent of their possibility nr 
impossibility as historical events. 


FIFTEEN 


The Interpretation of Symbols 

T 

lHs scholar of symbols is often 
accused of 'reading meanings' into the verbal or visual emblems nf 
which he proposes an exegesis. On the other hand, the aesthctician 
and art historian, himself preoccupied with stylistic peculiarities 
rather them with iconographic necessities, generally avoids the 
problem altogether; in some cases perhaps, because an iconographic 
analysis would exceed his capacities. We conceive, however, Ural 
the most significant element in a giver, work of art is precisely that 
aspect of it which may, and often does, persist unchanged through- 
out millennia and in widely separated areas; and tire least signifi- 
cant, those accidental variations of style by which we are enabled to 
date a given work or even in some cases to attribute it to an 
individual artist. No explanation of a work of art can be called 
complete which docs not account for its composition or constitu- 
tion, which we may call its 'constant' as distinguished from its 
'variable'. In other words, no 'art history' can be considered 
complete which merely regards the decorative usage and values as a 
motif, and ignores the raison d'etre of its component parts, and the 
logic of cheir relationship in the composition. It is begging the 
question to attribute the precise and minute particulars of a 
traditional iconography merely to the operation of an 'aesthetic 
instinct'; we have still to explain why the formal cause has been 
imagined as it was, and for this we cannot supply the answer until 
we have understood the final cause in response to which the formal 
image arose in a given mentality. 

Naturally, we are not discussing the reading of subjective or 
'fancied' meanings in iconographic formulae, but only a reading of 
the meaning of such formulae. It is not in doubt that those who 
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made use of the symbols (as distinguished from ourselves who 
merely look at them, and generally speaking consider only their 
aesthetic surfaces) as means of communication, expected from their 
audiences someth ; ng more than an appreciation of rhetorical orna- 
ments, and something more than a recognition of meanings literally 
expressed. As regards the ornaments, we may say with Clement, 
who points out that the style of Scripture is parabolic, and has been 
so from antiquity, that 'prophecy does not employ figurative forms 
in the expressions for the sake of beauty of dictior/ ( Misc . vr. 15); 1 
and point out that the iconolater' s attitude is to regard the colours 
and the art. not as worthy of honour for Iheir own sake, but as 
pointers to the archetype which is the final cause of the work 
(Hermeneia of Athos, /j/)5). Or the other hand, it is the iconoclast 
who assumes that the symbol is literally worshipped as such; as it 
really is worshipped by the aesthetic! an., whn goes so far as to say 
that tire whole significance and value of the symbol are contained in 
its aesthetic surfaces, and completely ignores the 'picture that is not 
in the colours' ( Lunkuvaldru Sulra, 11. 117). As regards the 'more than 
literal meanings we need only point out that it has been universally 
assumed that 'Many meanings underlie the same Holy Writ', the 
distinction of literal from ultimate meanings, or ot signs from 
symbols, presupposing that whereas in every' other science things 
arc signified by words,, this science has the property that the things 
signified by' the words have themselves also a signification' (Sr. 
Thomas, Sum Theol. m, App. 1.2.5 ad 3 and 1.10.10c). 2 We find in fact 
that those who themselves speak parabolically', for which manner 
of speaking there are more adequate reasons than can be dealt with 
on the present occasion, invariably take it for granted that there will 
be some who are and others who are not qualified lo understand 
what has been said: for example, Matt. 13: 13-15; T speak to them in 
parables, because they seeing, see not; and hearing, they hear not, 
neither do they understand . . . For this people's . . . ears arc dull of 
hearing, and their eyes they have dosed; lest at any time they 
should see' etc. (cf Mark, 8:15-21). In the same way Dante, who 
assures us that the whole of the Comm edict was written with a 
practical purpose, and applies to his own work the Scholastic 
principle of fourfold interpretation, asks us to marvel, not at his art, 
but at the the teaching that conceals itself beneath the veil of the 
strange verses'. 
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The Indian rhetorician, too, assumes that the essential value ol a 
poetic dictum lies not so much in what is said as in what is 
suggested or implied.- To pul it plainly, 'A literal significance is 
grasped even by brutes; horses and elephants pull at the word of 
command. But the wise man (pundit uh - doctor) understands even 
what is unsaid; the enlightened, the full content of what has been 
communicated only by a hint .' 4 We have said enough, perhaps, to 
convince the reader that there are meanings immanent and causa- 
tive in verbal and visual symbols, which must be read in them, and 
not, as we have said above, read into them, before we can pretend to 
have understood their reason, Tertullian's raticnem artis . 5 

The graduate, whose eyes have been dosed and heart hardened 
by a course or university instruction in the Fine Arts or Literature is 
actually debarred from the complete understanding of a work of art. 
If a given form, has for him a merely decorative and aesthetic value, 
it is fax easier and far more comfortable for him to assume that it 
never had any other than a sensational value, than it would be for 
him to undertake the self-denying task of entering into and consent- 
ing to the mentality in which tire form was firs l conceived. It is 
nevertheless just this task that the professional honour of the art 
historian requires of him; at any rate, it is this task that he undertakes 
nominally,, however great a part of it he may neglect in fact. 

The question of how far an ancient author or artist has under- 
stood his material also arises. In a given literary or plastic work the 
iconography may be at fault, by defect of knowledge in the artist; or 
a text may have been distorted by the carelessness or ignorance of a 
scribe It is evident that we cannot pass a valid judgment in such 
cases from the standpoint of our own accidental knowledge or 
ignorance of the matiere. How often one sees an emendation 
suggested by the philologist, which may be unimpeachable gram- 
matically, but shows a total lack of understanding ot what could 
have been meant originally! How often the technically skilled 
restorer can make a picture look well, not knowing that he has 
introduced insoluble contradictions! 

in many cases, however, the ancient author or artist has not in tact 
misunderstood his material, and nothing but our own historical 
interpretation is at fault. Wc suppose, for example, that in the great 
epics, the miraculous elements have been 'introduced' by an 
'imaginative' poet to enhance his effects, and nothing is more usual 
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than to attempt to arrive at a kernel of 'fact' by eliminating all 
incomprehensible symbolic matter from an epic or gospel. What are 
really technicalities in llie work of such authors as I lomer, Dante, or 
Valmiki, for example, we speak of as literary ornaments, to be 
accredited to the poet's imagination, and lo be praised or con- 
demned in the measure of their appeal . 6 On the contrary: the work 
of the prophetic poet, the texts fo- example of the Rg Veda, or of 
Genesis, or the logio of a Messiah, arc only 'beautiful' in the same 
sense that the mathematician speaks of an equation as 'elegant'; by 
which we mean Lo imply the very' opposite of a disparagement of 
their 'beauty'. From the point of view of an older and more learned 
aesthetic, beauty is not a mere effect, bul, properly belongs to the 
nature of a formal cause; the beautitui is not the final cause of the 
work to be done, but 'adds to the good an ordering to ilie cognitive 
faculty by which the good is known as such '; 7 the 'appeal' of beauty 
is not to the senses, but through the senses, to the intellect . 8 

Let us realise that symbolism' is not a personal affair, but as Emil 
Male expressed it in connection with Christian art, a calculus. The 
semantics of visible symbols is at least as much an exact science as 
the semantics of verbal symbols, or 'words'. Distinguishing 'sym- 
bolism' accordingly, from the making of behaviouiislic s.gns, we 
may say that however uninteliigently a symbol may have been used 
on a given occasion, it ran never, so long as it remains recognisable, 
be called unintelligible: intelligibility is essential to the idea of a 
symbol, while intelligence in the observer is accidental Admitting 
the possibility and the actual frequency of a degeneration from a 
significant to a merely decorative and ornamental use of symbols, 
we must point out that merely lo scale the problem in these terms is 
to confirm the dictum of a well-known Assyriologist, that 'When we 
sound the archetype, the ul.imale origin of the form, then we find 
that it is anchored in the highest, no: the lowest'. - 

What all this implies is of particular significance to the student, 
not merely of such heiratic arts as those of India or the Middle Ages, 
but of folk and savage art, and of fairy' tales and popular rites; since 
it is precisely ir. all these arts that the parabolic or symbolic style has 
best survived in our otherwise self-express 1 ve environment. 
Archeologists arc indeed beginning to realise this. Strzygowski, for 
example, discussing the conservation of ancient motifs in modem 
Chinese peasant embroideries, endorses the dictum that 'the 
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thought of many so-called primitive peoples is far more spirit- 
ualised Ilian that of many so-called civilised peoples', adding that 
'in any case, it is clear that in matters of religion we shall have to 
drop the distinction between primitive ar.d civilised peoples '. 10 The 
art historian is being left behind in his own field by the archeolo- 
gist, who is nowadays in a fair way lo offer a far more complete 
explanation of the work ol art than the aesthetician who judges all 
things by his own standards. The archeologist and anthropologist 
are impressed, in spite of themselves, by the antiquity' and ubiquity 
of formal cultures by no means inferior to our own, except in the 
extent of their material resources. 

It is mainly our infatuation with the idea of 'progress' and the 
conception of ourselves as civilised' and of former ages and other 
cultures as being ' barbarous” ‘ that has made it so difficult for the 
historian of art — despite Iris recognition of the fact that all 'art 
cycles' are in fact descents from the levels attained by the primi- 
tives', if not indeed descents from the sublime to the ridiculous — lo 
accept the proposition that an 'art form' is already a defunct and 
derelict form, and strictly speaking a 'superstition', i .p. a 'stand over' 
from a more intellectual humanity than our own; in other words, 
exceedingly difficult for him to accept the proposition that what is 
for us a 'decorative rnutif' and a sort of upholstery is really the 
vestage of a more abstract mentality than our own, a mentality that 
used less means to mean more, and that made use of symbols 
primarily for their intellectual values,, and not as we do, sentimen- 
tally . 12 We say here 'sentimentally', rather than 'aesthetically', 
reflecting that both words arc the same in their literal significance., 
and both equivalent to 'materialistic'; aesthesi f being feeling', sense 
the means of feeling,, and 'matter' what is felt. To speak of an 
aesthetic experience as 'disinterested' really involves an antinomy; 
it is only a noetic ox cognitive experience that can be disinterested. 
For the complete appreciation or experiencing of a work of tradi- 
tional art (we do not deny that there are modern works of art that 
only appeal to the feelings) we need at least as much io eindenkm as 
to einf&hlen, to 'think-in' and Think-with' at least as much as to 
'feel-in' and "feel with'. 

The aesthetician will object that we are ignoring both the ques- 
tion of artistic quality, and that of the distinction of a noble from a 
decadent style. By no means. We merely take it for granted that 
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every serious student is equipped by temperament and training io 
distinguish good from bad workmanship. And if there are noble 
and decadent periods of art, despite the fact that workmanship may 
be as skilful or even more skilful in the decadent than in the noble 
period, we say that the decadence is by no means the fault of the 
artist as such (the 'maker by art'), but of the man, who in the 
decadent period has so much more to say, and means so much less. 
More Lo say, the less to mean — this is a matter, not of formal, but of 
final causes, implying defect, not in the artist, but in the patron .’ 3 

We say, then, that the 'scientific' art historian, whose standards of 
explanation are altogether too facile and too merely sensitive and 
psychological, need feel no qualms about the 'reading of meanings 
into' given formulae. When meanings, which are also raisons d'etre. 
have been forgotten, it is indispensible that those who car remem- 
ber them, and can demonstrate by reference to chapter and verse the 
validity of their 'memory', should re-read meanings into forms from 
which the meaning has been ignorantly 'read out', whether recently 
or long ago. For in no other way can the art historian be said to have 
fulfilled his task of fully explaining and accounting for the form, 
which he has not invented himself, and only knows of as an 
inherited 'superstition'. It is not as such that the reading of 
meanings into works of art can be criticised, but only as regards the 
precision with which the v/ork is done; the scholar being always, of 
course, subject to the possibility of self correction or of correction by 
his peers, in matters of detail, though we may add -hat in case the 
monographer is really in possession of his art, the possibilities of 
fundamental error axe rather small. For the rest, with such 'aesthetic' 
mentalities as ours, we are ir. little danger of proposing over- 
intellectual interpretations of ancient works of art. 

NOTES 

1 . Ct. the Hasidic Anthology, p. svy; 'let us now hear you talk of your doctrine; you 
speak so beautifully'. 'May I be struck dumb ere I speak beautifully.' As Plato 
demanded, 'About what is the 3ophist so eloquent?' a question that might be put to 
many modern artists. 

2. We need hardly say that nothing in principle, but only in the material, 
distinguishes the use of verbal from visual images, and that in the foregoing citation, 
representations' may be substituted for 'words'. 

3 - Pancatantra, 44. 
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4. Edgertun, Fi., 'Induce: suggestion in poetry; e Hindu theory of literary aesthe- 
tics’. Proceedings of the American Philological Society t.xxvi. 1936. pp. 687 f. 

5. Ter! elli<m, Docti rathncr.i artis itttclligunt, indocti voluptatew. 

t. As remarked by Victor Emile Michelet, La Secret dc la Chevahrie, '930 p. 78 
L'eiiseigr.ment vulgairc considere que le poeme epique. en vert j de sa tradition et de 
la technique du genre, renforce le recit des expoits guerriers par d?s inventions d'un 
merveilleux plus Dj moir.s cor.ventionnel destine a servir d'agreroerf et d'elemer.t 
decoratif.' 

7. St. Thomas, Surr.ma Tied. 1. 5.4 ad 1, and Ccmm on 1 Jimysius, De Div. Nom. v. 

S. And thus, as recognised by Herbert Spin den {Brooklyn Museum Quarterly, Oct. 
19^3), 'Our first reaction is one of wonder, but our second should be an effort to 
understand. Nor should v/e accept a pleasurable effect upon our unintelligent nerve 
ends as an index of understanding.' 

5. An dran, W., Die ionische Silule. 1933, p. 65. The reader is sir cngly recommended to 
the whole of Andrae's 'Schlus swart'. Cf. Zoltan de Takcics, Francis llopp Manorial 
F.rhibition, 1933 (Budapest, 1933).- P 4 /; 'The older and more generally understood a 
symbol is, the more perfect and self-expressive it is' and p. 34; 'the value of art forms in 
(the) prehistoric ages was, therefore, determined, not simply by the delight of the eyes, 
but by the purity of traditional notions conured by the representation itself.' 

10. SUzygowski, J., Spuren ir.dogcnnaitischcr Claubcns in der bildenden Kunst, 1936, 
P- 3 54- 

11. Gleizes, A., Vis et Mori dc V Occident ckrelien, Sablom ('-936), p. be Deux mots, 
barbarie ct civilisation, sont a la base cc tout developemont historique. Us donner.t a la 
notion dc progres la ccntinuite qu'on lue desire sur tous les terrains parti rubers pn 
eveillant l'idcc d’inferiorite et de superiorite. 11s nous c.ebarrassent He tout snuri 
d'avenir, la barbarie etant derrierc nous et ia civilisation s'ameliorant chaque jour.' 
[translated by Aristide Messinesi as Life and Death of the Christian A'est, London. 1947 1 
I cite these remarks not so much in confirmation, as to call attention to the works of M. 
Gleizes, himself a painter, bu: who says 0/ himself "Mon art je 1'ai voulu metier . . . 
Ainsi, je ppnse np pas etre huma;r,ement inutile'. M. Gleizes' most considerable work 
is l.a larm? et i' Hist cite: vers me Conscience Plastiquc, Paris.. 1932. 

72. Despite the recognition of a typical 'descent', Lie notion of a meliorative 
■progress' is so attractive and so comfortably supports an opli.nislic view 0/ fire future 
that one still and in face of all the evidence to the contrary fancies that primitive man 
and savage races 'drew like lliat' because .hey 'could not' represent natural effects as 
we re y lessn I them, and in this way it becomes possible to treat all 'early' forms or art 
as striving to wards and preparing the way for a more 'mature' development; to 
envisage the supercession of form by figure as a favourable 'evolution'- In tar-, 
however, the primitive crew like that' because he imagined like that, and like all 
artists, wished to draw as he imagined; he did not in our sense 'observe', because he 
had no: in view the statement of singular facts; he 'imitated' natn-e, not in her effects, 
but in her manner of operation. Our 'advance' has been from the sublime to the 
ridiculous. Tc complain that primi-ive symbols do not look like their reierents is as 
naive as it woli.c. be to com am of a mathematical equation, that it does not resemble 
thp locus it represents. 

73. If is extraneous to the business of the ar: histuriau or cm alar, us such, to 
distinguish noble from decaden: styles; the business cf these persons as such is to 
know what is good erf its kind, exhibit, and explain it. At :he same time, ;t is not 
enough to be merely an art historian or merely a curator; it is also the business of man 
as oalion, to distinguish a hierarchy of values in what has been made, just as it is his 
business to decide what it is worth while to makanow. 
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The Symbolism of Archery 

'Homage to y cu, bearers of arrows, and to you bowmen, homage! 
Homage to you, fletcheiu, and lu you, makers of bows!' 

T3. iv. 5.3.2 and 4.2 



T 

A H H symbolic content of an art is 
originally bound up with its practical function, but is not necessarily 
lost when under changed conditions the art is no longer practiced of 
necessity but as a game or sport; ard even when such a sport has 
been completely secularized and has become for the profane a mere 
recreation or amusement it is still possible for whoever possesses 
the requisite knowledge of traditional symbolism to complete this 
physical participation in the sport, or enjoyment of it as a spectacle, 
by an understanding of its forgotten significance, and so restore, fox 
himself at least, the 'polar balance of ohysical and metaphysical' that 
is diaracteristic of all traditional cultures . 1 

Ihe position of arc.nery in Turkey, long after the introduction of 
firearms had robbed the bow and arrow of their military value, 
provides us an excellent example of the ritual values that may still 
inhere in what to a modem observer might appear to be a 'mere 
sport'. Here archer}' had become already in the fifteenth century a 
'sport' under royal patronage, the sultans themselves competing 
with others in the 'field' ( meidan ). In die sixteenth century, at the 
circumcision festivals of the sons of Muhammad II, competing 
archers shot cheir arrows through iron plates and metal mirrors, or 
shot at valuable prizes set up on high posts: the symbolisms 
involved are evidently those of 'penetration', and that of the 
attainment of solar goods not within the archcr's direct reach; v/e 
may assume that, as in India, the 'doctrine' implied an identification 
o: the archer himself with the arrow that reached its mark. 

Mahmud II in die first quarter o r the nineteenth century was one 
of Ihe greatest patrons of the archers' guilds, and it was for him and 
in order to revive the Tradition (ikja al sunn a ) — that is to say, in 
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renewed ’imitation of the Way of Muhammad', llxe standard of 
human conduct — that Mustafa Kani compiled his great treatise on 
archery, the TelkhTs Resail e.r-Rumat in which the contents of a long 
series of older works on the subject is resumed and a detailed 
account is given of the whole art of manufacturing and using the 
bow and arrow. 

Kani began by establishing :he canonical justification and legit- 
imate transmission of the archer's ait. He cited forty Hadith, or 
traditional sayings of Muhammad, the first o: these referring to the 
Qur'an (viii. 60): 'Prepare against them whatsoever thou canst uf 
force', where he takes 'force' to moan 'archers'; another Hadith 
attributes to Muhammad the saying that there are three whom 
Allah leads into Paradise by means of one and the same arrow, viz. 
its maker, the archer, and he who retrieves and returns it', the 
commentator understanding that the reference is to the use of the 
bow and arrow in the Holy War; other Hadith glorify the space 
between the two targets as a 'Paradise'. 5 Kani went on to 'derive' die 
bow and arrow from those that were given by the angel Gabriel to 
Adam, who had prayed to God for assistance against the birds tiiat 
devoured his crops; in coming to his assistance, Gabriel said to 
Adam: This bow is the power of God; this string is his majesty; 
these arrows the wrath and punishment of God inflicted upon his 
enemies'. From Adam the tradition was handed on through the 
'chain' of Prophets (it was to Abraham that the compound bow 4 was 
revealed) up to Muhammad, whose follower Sa'd b. Abl Wakkas, 
'The Paladin of Islam' ( Juris al-islam ) was the first to shoot against the 
enemies of Allah under the new dispensation and is accordingly the 
'Plr' or patron saint of the Turkish archers’ guild, in which the 
initiatory transmission has never (unless, perhaps, quite recently) 
been interrupted. 5 

At the head of the archers' guild is the 'sheikh of the field' 
(sheikh-ui-meidan). The guild itself is a definitely secret society, into 
which there is admission only by qualification and initiation. 
Qualification is chiefly a matter of training under a master (ustu), 
whose acceptance of a pupil, or rather disciple, is accompanied by a 
rite in which prayers are said on behalf of the souls of the PTr Sa'd b. 
Abi Wakkas, the archer imams of all generations and all believing 
archers. The master hands the pupil a bow, with the words: 'In 
accordance with the behest of Allah and the Way (sunna) of his 


chosen messenger . . .' The disciple receives the how, kisses its grip, 
and strings it. This prescribed procedure, preparatory to any 
practical instruction, is analogous to the rites by which a disciple is 
accepted as such by any dervish order. The actual training is long 
and arduous; the pupil's purpose is to excel, and to this end he must 
literally devote himself. 

When the disciple has passed through the whole course of 
instruction and is proficient, there follows the formal acceptance of 
the candidate by the sheikh. The candidate must show that he can 
hit the mark and that he can shoot to a distance of rot less than nine 
hundred strides: he brings forward witnesses to his mastery. When 
the sheikh is satisfied the disciple kneels before him and takes up a 
bow that is lying near him, strings it, and fits an arrow to a string, 
and having done this three times he replaces it, .all with extreme 
formality and in accordance with fixed rules. The sheikh then 
instructs the master of ceremonies to take the disciple to his master, 
from whom he will receive the 'grip' (kubzu). He kneels before the 
master and losses his hand: the master takes him by the right hand 
in token of a mutual covenant patterned on that of the Qur'an, 
(xxviti. 10-18), and whispers the 'secret' in his ear, The candidate is 
now a member of the archers' guild and a link in the chain' that 
reaches back to Adam. I Ienceforth he will never use the bow unless 
he is in a condition of ritual purity; before and after using the bow 
he will always kiss its grip.'’ He may now take pail freely in lire 
formal contests, and in case he becomes a great master oi long 
distance shooting he may establish a record which will be marked 
with a stone. 

The reception of the 'grip' is the outward sign of the disciple's 
initiation, He has, of course, long been accustomed to the bow, but 
what is meant by the 'grip' is more than a mere handling of the 
bow; the grip itself implies the 'secret'. The actual grip, in the case of 
the compound bow used by the Turks and most Orientals, is the 
middle part of the bow, which connects its two other parts, upper 
and lower. It is by this middle piece that the bow is made one. It is 
only when one tries to understand this LhaL Ihe metaphysial 
significance of the bow, which Gabriel had described as the 'power' 
of God, appears: the grip is the union of Allah with Muhammad. 
But to say this is to formulate the 'secret' only in its barest form: a 
fuller explanation, based on the teachings of Ibn 'Arab! is communi- 
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cated to the pupil. Here it is only indicated that what links the Deity 
above to the Prophet below is the Kutb as Axis Mundi.. and that tnis 
is a form of the spirit ( al-Ruh ). 

The Indian literature contains an almost embarrassing wealth of 
matter in which the symbolic values of archery are conspicuous. RV. 
vl 75.4 as understood by Sayana says that when the bow tips 
consort (that is, when the bow is bent), they bear then the diild (the 
arrow) as a mother bears a son, and when with common under- 
standing they start apart (releasing the arrow), then they smite the 
foe; and it is evident that the arrow is assimilated tc Agni, the child 
of Sky and Earth, whose birth coincides with the separation of his 
parents. 7 In BD. 1. 113, wherp all the instruments of the sacrifice are 
regarded as properties of Agni,. the two ends of the bow are again 
correlated with Sky and Earth and other sexually contrasted pairs, 
such as the peslle and mortar; and we are reminded not only of the 
Islamic interpretation cited above, but also of Heracleitus (Fr. lvi); 
The harmony of the ordered-world is one of contrary tensions, like 
that of the harp or bow'. 8 The arrow being the offspring of the how, 
the identification of the bow ends with the celestial and terrestrial 
worlds is dearly indicated in AV. 1. 2 and 3, where the 'father' of the 
arrow is referred to as Parjanya, Mitra, Varuna, elc., and its 'mother 
is the Earth (prthivi)'; this is even literally true in the sense that the 
reed of which the arrow is made is produced by the earth fertilized 
by the rains from above and affords a good illustration of the 
exegeticai principle that :he allegorical meaning is contained in ihe 
literal. In these two hymns the bowstring and the arrow are 
employed with spells tc cure diarrhoea and strangury; the bow- 
string because it constricts, Ihe arrow because it is let flv: 'As the 
arrow flew off, let loose from the bow, so be thy urine released' 
(1 /athesnka par ape. tad avasrtfchlki dhanvanah , cod te miUrarn mucya- 
tdm ); here the relation of the flight of the arrow is to a physical 
release, but it will presently be seen how this flight, as of birds, is an 
image equally of the delivery of the spirit from the body. 

In AV. 1. 1 the archer is the lord of the Voice {Vdcaspaii) with the 
divine mind; recalling RV. vi. 75.3, where 'she is fain to speak' and, 
drawn to the ear, 'whispers like a woman', .1 is clear that the 
bowstring corresponds :o the voice {vie) as organ of expression, and 
the arrow to audible concept expressed. So in AV. v. lS.S trie 
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Brahmans, the human representatives of the Lord of the Voice, are 
said to have snarp arrows that are not sped in vain, the tongue 
being their bowstring and their terrible words Lheir arrows; while 
in BU. in. 8.2, penetrating questions are described as 'foe-piercmg 
arrows'. This conception underlies the use of is (to 'shoot'), compare 
jsu r itjukd ('airowO and our own vernacular 'shoot'' meaning 'speak 
out'; in AB. ji. 5, 'impelled by the Mind, the Voice speaks' (manasd 
vd isilu vdg vadati); the voice indeed acts, but it is the mind that 
activates (JUB. 1.33.4). 

Thus an 'arrow' may be either literally a winged shaft or meta- 
phorically a 'winged word': Skr. patatrin. 'winged', denoting either 
'bird' or 'arrow' covers both values; for the swift and unhindered 
flight of thought is often compared to that of birds and the 
symbolism cf birds and wings is closely coiuiecteU with that of 
anows. The language cf archery can, indeed, be applied to all 
problems of thought and conduct Thus sadh, whence wdhu as 'holy 
man' and as an exclamation of approval, is to 'gc straight to the 
mark'; sddku may qualify either the archer (RV. 1. 70.6) or the arrow 
(RV. n. 24.8), and 'il is not for the King to do anything or everything, 
but only what is straight' {sadhu, SB. v. 4.4.5); that is to say, he may 
nc more speak at random trian shout at random. Rju-ga, 'Llial which 
goes straight', is an 'arrow'; and 'as the fletcher straightens (ujum 
kuwti) the shaft, so the wise man rectifies Ids will' (Dh. 33. cf. 80, 145 
ana M. 11. 105); in the Makdjanaka Jdtaka, vi. 66) a fletcher at work 
straightening iujum karotl) an arrow is looking along it with one eye 
dosed, and from this the moral is drawn of single vision. 

Since the bow is the royal weapon par excellence and such great 
stress is laid upon the King's rectitude it will not be irrelevant to 
point out that the Sanskrit and Pali words rju and uju, cited above 
and meaning 'straight', pertain to a common root that underlies 
right', 'rectify', regal' (Lat. regere and rex and Skr. raja). From the 
traditional point of view, a king is not an 'absolute' ruler, bul Ihe 
admin- strator of a transcendental law, to which human laws are 
conformed. 9 More Ilian unce Sankara makes the case of the fletcher 
profoundly absorbed in his task an exemplum of contemplative con- 
centration (on BU. hi. 9.28.7 and on Badarayana, Sunraka MTmahsa 
Sulru, vn. 11, p.Sco Bib. hid. ed.); and as St. Bcnaventura remarked: 
Ecce, quomede illumination arlis mechanicae via esi ud iliuminutiunem 
sacrue Scri.pt.urae, et nihil esi in ea, quod non praedicei veram sapientiam' 

1 De red. artium ad iheologiam , 14). 
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Aparadh, the opposite of sddh, is to 'miss the mark', hence 'go 
astray 7 , 'deviate', 'fail', 'sin': the two values can hardly be distin- 
guished in TS. vi. 5.5-2, where Tndra, having loosed an arrow at 
Vrtra, thinks 'I have missed the mark 7 (aparddham); compare n. 5.5.6, 
where one who misses his mark ( avavidhyafi ) grows the more evil 
(pnpiydn), while he who does noL fail of it is as he should be. The 
phrase is common, too, in Plato, where as in India and Persia it 
pertains to the metaphor of stalking or tracking (ixvsuco, mrg), the 
origin of which must be referred to a hunting culture, of which the 
idiom survives in our own expression to 'hit (or miss) Ihe mark', 
frapper le but. From vyadh (to 'pierce') derive vedha and vedkin 
('archer') and probably vedhr.s ('wise' in the sense of 'penetrating'). 
This last word some derive from vid (to 'know' or 'find'), but there 
are forms common zo vyadh or vid, notably the imperative viddhi, 
which can mean either or both know' and 'penetrate'; the ambi- 
guity is conspicuous ir. JUB. iv. 18.6. Mund. Up. n. 2.2 (discussed 
below) and BG. vit. 6. A Brahman's verbal arrows 'pierce' his 
detractors AV. v. 18.15). Comparison of an expert menk to an 
'unfailing shot' (akkh ana-vedhi n) ’ 0 is very common in the Pali 
Buddhist literature, often in combination with other terms such as 
durevatw ('far-shooting'), Sadda-vedhrn ('shooting at a sound') and 
vdlavsdhin ('hair-splitling') (A. 1. 284, n. 170, iv. 425, 494; M. 1. 82, 
etc). Mil. 418 describes the four 'limbs' of an archer that a true monk 
should possess: 

Just, O king, as the archer, when discharging his arrows, 
plants both his feet firmly on the ground, keeps his knees 
straight, hangs his quiver against the narrow pail of his waist, 
keeps his whole body steady, sets up his bow with both 
hands, 11 clenches his fists, leaving no opening between the 
fingers, stretches cut his neck, shuts his mouth and eye, takes 
aim ( nimiitam ujum karoii), and smiles at the thought I shall 
pierce 7 ;' 2 just so, O king, should the Yogin (monk) . . . think- 
ing, 'With the shaft of gnosis I shall pierce through every 
defect . . .' And again, O king, just as an archer has an 
arrow-straightener for straightening out bent and crooked and 
uneven arrows . . . And again, O king, just as an archer 
practices 11 ’ at a target . . . early and late . . . 
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Just as an archer practices early and late. 

And by never neglecting his practice cams his wages. 

So too the Sons of the Buddha exercise the body. 

And never neglecting that exercise, become adept ( arhat ). 

The bnw is the royal weapon par excellence ; skill in archery is for 
the king, what the splendor of divinity is for the pries: (SB. xm. 
1.X.1— 2). It is in their capacity as Ksalriyas that Rama and the 
Bodhisattva can perform their feats of archery. Like the king's own 
arms, the two 'arms' of the bow are assimilated to Mitrd-varunau, 
rrdxia persona of sacerdotium and regnum; in the coronation rite the 
priest hands over the bow to the king, calling it 'indra's dragon- 
slayer', for the king is the earthly representative of Indra, both as 
warrior and as sacrifices and has dragons of his own to be 
overcome; he gives him also three arrows, with reference to the 
terrestrial, aerial, and celestial worlds (5>B. v. 3.5.27k v. 4.3.7). 

Tap bow as symbol of power corresponds to the conception of the 
power of Cod, bestowed by Gabriel on Adam, for his protection, as 
cited above from Turkish sources. Tf is from this point of view, that 
of dominion, that we can best understand the widely disseminated 
rites of the shooting of arrows to the Four Quarters; cf. RV. vl 75.2: 
'With the bow let us conquer the regions'. In the Kurudhanuna 
Jdtaka, (n. 372) we learn that kings at a triennial festival 'used :o deck 
themselves out in great magnificence, and dress up iike Gods . . . 
standing in the presence of :he Y akkh a Citiardja . they would shoot to 
the four points of the compass arrows painted with flowers'. In 
Egypt the shooting of arrows toward the four quarters was a part of 
the Pharaonic enthronement rite. 14 Ir China, at thp birth of a royal 
heir, the master of the archers 'with a bow of mulberry wood and six 
arrows of the wild Rubus shoots toward Heaven, Earth, and the 
Four Quarters' (L: Chi, x. 2.17); 15 the same was done in Japan. 16 

The archetype of the rite that thus implies dominion is evidently 
solar; that the king releases four separate arrows reflects a superna- 
tural archery in which the Four Quarters are penetrated and 
virtually grasped by the discharge cf a single shafr. This feat, known 
as the 'Penetration of the Sphere' ( cakka-viddham , were cakka 
implies the 'round of the world') is described in Ihe S arabhungu 
Jdtaka, (v. 1251), where it is attributed to the Bodhisatta Jotipala, the 
'Keeper of the light’ and an 'unfailing shot' (akkhana-vedkin). 
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Jotipala is the king's Brahman minister's son, and although the bow, 
as we have seen, is typically the weapon of thp Ksafriya, it is quite in 
order that it should be wielded by a Brahman, human representa- 
tive of the brahma (sacerdotiurr.) in divinis, 'Who is both the 
sacei delium and the regnum' SB. x. 4.1.9), and like any avatara, 
'both priest and king'. Jotipala is required by the king to compete 
with the royal archers, some of whom are likewise unfailing shots', 
able to split a hair or a falling arrow. Jotipala appeared in disguise, 
hiding his bow, coat of mail, and turban under an outer garment; he 
had a pavilion erected, and standing within iz, removed his outer 
garment, assumed the regalia, and strung his how; and so, fully 
aimed, and holding an arrow tipped with adamant' ( vajiragga — the 
significance of this has already been pointed out), 'he threw open 
the screen (sdiiim viuaritud) and came forth (riikkiiarnilua) like a 
prince of serpents (naga-kumaro) bursting irom the earth. He drew a 
rirrle 17 in the middle of the four-cornered royal courtyard (which 
here represents the world), and shooting thence, defended himself 
against innumerable arrows shot at him by archers stationed in the 
four comers; 13 he then offered to wound all these archers with a 
single arrow, which challenge they dared not accept. Then having 
set up four banana trunks in the four comers of the courtyard, the 
Bodhisattva ‘fastening a thin scarlet thread ( ratta-suitakam ) to the 
feathered end of the arrow, aimed al and shuck one of the Irees; the 
arrow penetrated it, and then the second, third, and tourth in 
succession and finally the first again, which had already been 
pierced, and so returned to his hand, while the trees stood encircled 
by the thread.' 19 

This is, clearly, an exposition of the doctrine of the 'thread spirit' 
(Mir atm an), in accordance with which the sun, as point of attach- 
ment, connects these worlds to himself by means of the Four 
Quarters, with the thread of the spirit, like gems upon a thread. 20 
The arrow is the equivalent of the 'needle', and one might say that 
in the case described above the quarters are sewn' together and to 
their common centre, the feathered end, or nock of ihe arrow to 
which the thread is attached corresoonding to the eye of the 
needle.” In ordinary practice an arrow leaves no visible trace of its 
passage. It may be observed, however, that an arrow with a slender 
thread allached lo il can be shot across an otherwise impassable 
gulf; by means of this thread a heavier line can be pulled across, and 
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so 011 until the gulf is spanned by a rope; in this way the symbolism 
of archery can be combined v/ith that of the 'bridge'. The principle 
is the same in Ihe case of modem life-saving apparatus, in which a 
line is shot, in this case from a gun, from the shore to a sinking ship, 
and by means of this line a heavier 'life-line' car. be drawn across. 

Tire Chinese, moreover, actually employed an arrow with an 
attached line in fowling, as can be clearly seen on an inlaid bronze uf 
the Chou dynasty now in the Walters Art Gallery, Baltimore. Ihe 
Eskimo, too, made use of arrows with demountable heads and an 
attached cord in hunting sea otter. 22 In the same way in the case of a 
cast net with attached line, and in the case of the lasso; and likewise 
in fishing, where the rod corresponds to the bow and the eyed 
fishhook to the arrow of a needle. In all these cases the hunter, 
analogous to the deity, attaches lire prey lo himself by means of a 
thread, which he draws in. In this sense Shams-i-Tabriz: He gave 
me the end of a thread — a thread full of mischief and guile — 'Tull", 
he said, "that 1 may pull; and break it not in the pulling"'. 23 

A famous passage in the Mahabhamta, (1.123. 1 ^- in tnR nf>w 
Poona edition) describes tire testing of Drona's pupils in archery. 
An artificial eagle (bhasa) has been prepared by the craftsmen, and 
set up at the top of a tree to be a mark. Three pupils are asked; 'What 
do you see?' and each answers: T see yourself, the tree and the 
eagle’. Drona exclaims: 'Away with you: these three will not be able 
to hit the mark', and turning to Arjuna, the mark is for you to hit'. 
Aquna stands strerching his bow (vitatya kdrmukam), and Drona 
continues; T>o you also see the tree, myself and the bird?' Arjuna 
replies: T see only the bird'. 'And how do you see the bird?' T see its 
head, but not its body’. Drona, delighted, says: 'Let fly' (muncasva). 
Arjuna shoots, cuts off the head and brings it down. Drona then 
gives him the irresistible weapon, 'Brahma's head', which may not 
be used against any human foe; and there can be little doubt that 
this implies the communication of an initiatory mar, ham, and Ihe 
'secret of archery. 21 * Ihe evident 'moral' is one of single-minded 
concentration. 

In public competition^ Arjuna performs a number of magical 
feats using appropriate weapons to create and destroy all sorts of 
appearances, and then from a moving chariot shoots five arrows 
into the mouth of a moving iron boar, and twenty-one into the 
opening of a cow's horn suspended and swinging in the air. 21 ' In the 
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great competition for the hand of Draupadl’ 7 her father has made a 
verv stout bow which no one but Arjuna will be able to bend, and 
has made also 'an artificial device suspended in the air and together 
with it a golden target' (yantrark vaihax/asam . . . krtimaini, yantrem 
sahitam . . . leksyatb knnennam), announcing that whoever strings 
this bow and with it and these arrows pass it end pierce the target 
(afdtya laksyam yo veddhaj shall have my daughter'. When the 
competing princes are assembled, Draupadl's brother addresses the 
assembly: 

Hear me, all ye children of the Earth : This is the how, this 
lire mark and these the arrows; hit the mark with these five 
arrows, making them pass through the opening in the device 
(yan tru chidrtrtubh y a likra my a laksyam samarpayadhvaik khugu- 
mair dacdrdhaih ). j8 

Whoever, being of a good family, strong and handsome, 
performs this difficult feat shall have my sister to wife this day, 
I tell no lie. 

This only Aijuna is able lo do; his arrows penetrate Lhe target itself, 
with such force as to stick in the ground beyond it. 

The language itself cf all these texts expresses their symbolic 
significance. The feat itself is essentially Indra's, of whom Arjuna is 
a descent, while Draupadi, the prizp, is explicitly SrT (Fortuna, 
Tyche, Basileia). With hardly any change of wording the narrative 
could be referred to the winning of a more eminent victory than can. 
be won by concrete weapons alone. This will appear more clearly in 
the citation from the Mundaka Uvanisad, below. In the meantime it 
may be observed Lhal muncasva ('lei fly') is from mac (Lo release'), 
the root in moksa and mukti ('spiritual liberation', man's last 'aimO 
Kdnnuka ('bow') is literally 'made of kr muka wood', a tree lhal SB. vi. 
6.2.11 derives from 'the point ot Agni's flame that took root on 
earth'; thus the bow, like the point of the arrow 39 participates in the 
nature of fire. The primary' meaning of yantra is 'barrier'; the 
suspended perforated yantra through which the arrows are to be 
shot car. hardly be thought of but as a sun symbol, that is, a 
representation of the Sun door, through which the way leads on to 
Brahma: "Thereby men reach the highest place.'- 30 That the mark, 
whatever its form may have been, is 'golden' reflects the regular 
meanings of 'gold', viz., light and immortality; and that it is to be 
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reached through a perforated disk, such as I lake lhe 'device' lo have 
been, corresponds to such expressions as 'beyond the sky' { utteram 
divah v ) or 'beyond the sun' (parena adityam* 1 ), of which the 
reference is to the 'farther half of heaven' (dim pardrdha ”),. Plato's 
Linepouptivioi; tcttoc;, of which no tuie report has over been made 34 
and is nameless, 35 like those who reach it. Kha-ga, 'arrow', is also 
'bird', and literally, 'farer through empty space'.: but kha is also 
'void', 36 and as such a symbol of Brahma — 'Brahma is the Void, the 
Ancient Void of the pneuma . . . whereby I know what should be 
known' (kham brahma, khum purunum vdyurarn . . . vedainena vedila- 
vyarn 37 ). 

It is, in fact, in the notion of the penetration of a distant and even 
unseen target that the symbolism of archcrv culminates in the 
Mundaka Upanisad (n. 2.1-4). In f ir5t two verses Brahma is 
described as the unity' - of contraries, summum bonurn . truth immortal: 
'That is what should be penetrated, penetrate it, my dear' ( tad 
vtdukuvyain, sotnya viddhi). Tire third and fourth verses continue: 

Taking as bow :he mighty weapon (Orh) of the Upanisad, 

Lay thereunto an arrow sharpened by devotions (w pasana- 
nisitatn ) jH 

Draw with a mind of the same nature as That { tadbkava-gatena 
cetasa). 

The mark ( laksyam ) is That imperishable; penetrate it (viddhi ) 39 
my dear! 

0m is the bow, :he Spin: (diman, Self} 40 the arrow, Brahma the 
mark: 

It is penetrable 41 by the sober man; do thou become of one 
substance therewith (far, mayo bhavet), like the arrow 

Here the familiar equation, Atman = Brahman, is made. The 
penetration is of like by like; the spiritual self represented by the 
arrow is by no means the empirical ego, but the immanent Deity, 
self-same sell in all beings: 'Him one should extract from one's own 
body, like the arrow from the reed' (KU vx. 17); or, in terms of MU. 
vi 28, should 'release' and 'let fly' from the body like an arrow from 
the bow. 

In MU. the phrasing differs slightly but the meanings remain 
essentially the same: there are obstacles to be pierced before the 
target can be reached. In MU. vi. 24: The body is the bow, the arrow 
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0m, the mind its point, darkness the mark (iaksyam) 42 ; and piercing 
[bhitva)^ the darkness, one reaches that which is not wrapped in 
darkness, Brahma beyond the darkness, of the hue of the Sun (i.e. 
"golden").- that which shines in yonder Sun, in hire and Light- 
ning.' 44 In vi. 28 one passes by, or overcomes ( utikrurnyu ) the objects 
of the senses ( sensibilia , id aiaGrpa), and with the bow of stead- 
fastness strung with the way of the wandering monk and with the 
arrow uf .Teedom-from-self-opinion (anabh imdn am a yen a caivesuna) 
knocks down (nihatya) the janitor of Brahma's door 45 — whose bow 
is greed, bowstring anger, and arrow desire — and reaches Brahma. 

The penetration of obstacles is a common feat; it has been noted 
above in Turkish practice, and in Jaiaka, v. 131 Jutipala pierces a 
hundred planks bound together as one {ckdbaddham vkalaxasatam 
vinijjkitvd). In Visnddhi Mogga, 67-1 an archer performs the difficult 
feat of piercing a hundred planks ( phalakasatam nibbijjhanam ) at a 
distance of some fifty yards; the archer is blindfolded and mounted 
on a moving wheel (cakka-yante atthasi); when it comes round so 
that he faces the target, tne cue (sarina )* 6 is given by the sound of a 
blow struck on the target with a slick; and guided by the sound, he 
lets fly and pierces ail the planks. The archer represents the 'Gnosis 
of the Way’ ( magganana ), while the given cue is that of 'Adoptive 
Gnosis' (gohabhu-ndm) and can be regarded as a 'reminder' of the 
end to be reached; the bundle of planks signifies the 'trunks or 
aggregates of greed, ill-will and delusion' ( lebhadosa moha- 
kkhandha); the 'intention' or aim' (arammar.a) is Nibbana (Nir- 
vana ).' i7 

Remarkable parallels to the foregoing texts can be cited from other 
sources. Thus Shams-i-Tabnz: 'Every instant there is, so to speak, 
an arrow in the bow of the body: if il escapes from the bow, it 
strikes its mark'. 48 In what means the same he exclaims: Ely, fly, O 
bird, to thy native home, for thou hast escaped from the cage, and 
thy pinions arc outspread . . . Fly forth from this enclosure, since 
thou art a bird of the spiritual world'; 4 ? and indeed: 'it is as a bird 
that the sacrificer reaches heaven.' 50 His great disciple Rum! said: 
'Only the straight arrow is put on the bow, but this bow (of the self) 
has its arrows bent back and crooked. Be straight, like an arrow, and 
escape from the bow, for without doubt every straight arrow will fly 
from the bow (to its mark). 51 


In the same way Dante: 52 'And thither now (i.e. to the Eternal 
Worth as goal), 53 as to the appointed site, the power of that 
bowstring beareth us which direclelh to a happy mark whalso il 
doth discharge' 54 With 'Um is the arrow' may be compared the 
Cloud of Unknowing, (Chap. 38): 'Why pierced 1 it heaven, this little 
short prayer of one syllabic?' to which the same unknown author 
replies in the Epistle of Discretion : 'Such a blind shot wirh the sharp 
dart of longing love may never fail of the prick, which is God'. 55 

In conclusion, I shall allude 10 the practice of archery' as a sport' in 
Japan at the present day, making use of a valuable book compiled by 
Mr. William Acker, the American pupil of Mr. Toshisuke Kasu, 
whose own master, Ichikawa KojurO Kiyomitsu, 'had actually seen 
the bow used in war, and who died in the bow-house while 
drawing his bow at eighty years of age'. The book 50 is a translation 
of Toshisuke Nasu's instructions, with an added commentary. The 
extracts show how little this 'sport' has the character of mere 
recreation that the notion of sport implies in secular cultures: 

The stance is the basis of all else in archery. When you take 
your place at the butts to shoot, you must banish all thought of 
other people from your mind, and feci then that the business of 
archery concerns you alone . . . When you thus turn your face 
to the mark you do not merely look at it, but also concentrate 
upon it . . .you must not do so with the eyes alone, mechani- 
cally, as it were — you must learn to do all this from the belly. 

Again: 

By dozukuri is meant the placing of the body squarely on the 
support afforded by the legs. One should think of oneself as 
being like Vairocana Buddha (i.e. the sun), calm and without 
fear, and feel as though one were standing, like him, in the 
centre of tne universe. 57 

In the preparation for shooting, the greatest stress is laid on 
muscular relaxation, and on a state of calm to be attained by regular 
breathing; just as in contemplative exercises, where likewise the 
preparation is for a 'release'. In taking aim { rriikumu , from mini, to 
see, and kontu, to press) the archer does not simply look at the target, 
but 'presses into' or 'forces into' it his vision, as :L were anticipating 
the end to be reached by the arrow itself. The archer's breathing 
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must be regulated, in order to 'concentrate one's strength in the pit 
of the abdomen — then one may be said to have co-ne to a real 
understanding of archery '. 58 In this emphasis on deep breathing the 
; Zcn' (Skr. dhyana } factor is apparent, and on the stress that is laid 
on the 'spirit' (kl Chinese chi, Skr. iitman. prana) in the same 
connection, the Taoist factor. Mr. Acker remarked that all Japanese 
arts and exercises are referred to as 'ways' ( rruchi Cliiiiese too), t:iat 
is, spiritual disciplines: 

. . . or.c may even say that this is especially so in areherv and 
fencing for there are archers who will tell you that whether or 
not you succeed in hitting the mark docs not matter in the 
slightest — that the real question is what you get nut of archery 
spkilually . 59 

The consummation of shooting is in the release . . . the 
Stance, Preparation, Posture, Raising the Bow, Drawing, and 
Holding, all these are but preparatory' activities. Everything 
depends upon an unintentional involuntary release, effecled 
by gathering into one the whole shooting posture . . . the state 
in which the release takes place of itself, when the archer's 
breathing seems to have the mystic power of the syllable 
Oih ... At that moment the posture of the archer is in perfect 
order — as though he were unconscious of the arrow's having 
departed . . . such a shot is said to leave a lingering resonance 
behind — the arrow moving as quietly as a breath, and indeed 
almost seeming to be a living thing . . . Up to the last moment 
one must falter neither in body nor in mind . . . (Thus) 
Japanese archery is more than a 'sport' in the Western sense; it 
belongs to Bushido, the Way of the Warrior. Further, the Seven 
Ways arc based upon spontaneous principles, and not upon 
mere reasoning — 

Having drawn sufficiently. 

No longer 'puli', but 'drive' it 
'Still without holding.' 

ihe bow should never know 
When the arrow is to go. 

The actual release of the arrow, like that of the contemplative, 
whose passage from dhyana to samddhi, contemplatio to raptua, takes 
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place suddenly indeed, but almost unawares, is spontaneous, and as 
it were uncaused. If all the preparations have been marie correctly, 
the arrow, like a homing bird, will find its own goal; just as the man 
who, when he departs from this world 'all in act' ( krtakrtya , katarn 
karanT-yam), having cone what there was to be done, need not 
wonder what will become of him nor where he is going, but will 
inevitablv find the bull's eye, and passing llirough that sun door, 
enter into the empyrean beyond the murity' of the sky. 

Thus one sees how in a traditional society every necessary activity 
can be also the Way, and that in such a society there is nothing 
profane; a condition the reverse of that to be seen in secular 
societies, where there is nothing sacred. We see that even a 'sport' 
may also be a yoga, and how the active and contemplative lives, 
outer and inner mar. can be unified in a single act of being in which 
both selves cooperate. 


NOTES 

t. This article, in its original rorrr., was to have appeared in the special number o: 
Etudes trcditionelks, to be devoted tc 'Sport', in the year 1940. Of this journal nothing 
has been heard since the orrnpafinn o- Paris. 

2. First printed at Const? nhrople in 1847/1.0. A detailed account of this work and 0: 
Turkish archeiy has been published by Joachim Hein ('Bogenhandwerk und Bogen- 
sport bei den Osmanen', Der Islam, xiv, 1925, 289-36C, and xv, 1926. pp. 1-78); my 
account is based on Hein's work. 

}. In eilhei direction the 'Path' leading directly from the archer's place lo Ihe (solar) 
target is obviously an 'equivalent', in horizontal projection, of the Axis Mur idi; and in 
walking on this Path the archer is theiefcie always in a 'central' and 'paradisiacal' 
position with respect to the rest of the 'Field' as a whole. It will be further observed 
that in the alternate use of the two targets there is a shooting in two opposite 
directions, one from and one toward the archer's original stand; the shooting from a 
stand beside the second target involves a return of the arrow to its first place, and it is 
clear that the two motions are those of 'ascent' and 'descent' and that the 'Path' :s a sort 
Of Jacob s Ladder 

4- 'Compound bows first appear in Mesopotamia in the dynasty of Accad (c/7 
twenty-fourth century B.C.)', l V. h Albright and (_. K Mf-ndenth?ll, ' I he l reation of 
the Compound 3ow in Canaamle Mythology', lournal of Near Eastern Studies, 1 (1942), 
227-29, citing H. Bonnet, Die Waffen der Veter ties alter. Crients (Leipzig, 1926), pp. 

5. A. N. Poliak, 'The Influence uf Chiugiz-Khan's Visa Upon tile General Organi- 
zation of the Mamluk State', Bull. School Oriental Studies, x (:942b p. 872, note, s, refers 
to Arabian lancers who formed an hereditary corporation ar.d concealed 'the secrets of 
their professional education' from the lay public, pointing out that the ait of these 
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rammahs was a conservative one. claiming descent from Sasar.ian and early Islamic 
warriors'; these cata are derived from a work cited as Kilub fi 'llm ul-FuritsTju, ms, 
Aleppo lAhtncsdiya) 

6. Cf. 'Anu sliuuled aloud ar.d spake in the assembly, kissing the bcw', in 
Babylonian Legends of Creation {London, 19,1). p. £7, sixth tablet, is. 04, 65. 

7. Agui Amkavat, being its point (antka), is the essential part of the divir.e arrow 
that dues not swerve and with which, the gods struck the dragon in the beginning; and 
so virtually the whole of the arrow, since 'where the point goes, there the arrow goes' 
{SB. ii. 3.3. jo, ii. 5-3.2, 11. 5.4.3 8; AB. 1. 25, etc,). It comes to the same thing that he is also 
:hc point Or the bolt ivajra) with which the dragon was smitten (S3, in. 4.4.24) ; for it is 
frotr. the point of this bolt as their etymon that arrows are 'derived' (TS. vi. 1.3.5; SB. r. 
2.4.1); and vajrn meaning also 'adamant'; we ofter. find that a solar hero'; arrows are 
described as 'tipped with adamant'. From the concept of love (katrui) as a fire, and Agni 
having 'five missiles', comes the iconography ol Kamadeva. the god oi love, as an 
archer. 

8. Cf- Plato, Symposium, 1871, anri Republic, 439R. That fnr any e»:f rarv there must be 
a co-operation of contrasted forces is a basic pnnrip'e of Indian and all traditional 
philosophy. ['Without Contraries is no Progression', Blake. J 

5. See my Spiritual Authority and Tempera! Power in the Ir.diar, Theory of Government, 
(New Haven, 1342). note 12a, and passim. Law, cr justice idhinna) is the principle of 
kingship (BU. I. 4.14, etc.); and this justice' differs only from the truth [satyam) in that 
it is applied (Sankara on EU. r. 4.13;. Government, in other words, is an ar t. based cm 
an immutable science; and as in the case of uthex tils, so licit, ms s ire sclent in nihil. 

ru. The Pali TexL Society's Tali dictionary explanations of akkahana are admittedly 
unsatisfactory. The real equivalent is Skr. dkhana ('target'), as in JUB. r. 60.7.6 and CU. 
1. 2.7.8. Cf. akha inTS. vi. 4.11.3, Keith's note, and Panir.i in. 3.123, vartt. 1. 

With saddc.-vedhm ( sabda -) cf- Mbh. (Poona, 1933), 1. 123. 12-18 where Ekalavya, the 
Naisadha, who has acquired his skill (Icghutva) in arc hey (isvastra) by making a clay 
image of Drops and practicing before it a; his master, shoots seven arrows into ths 
mouth of a dog whom he hears barking, but does not see. 

11 Dee hatle santikitthaiuim drepeti (misunderstood by Roys Dav ds) can only morn 
'setting up the bow', ie. putting its two pads together, sandhi-tthiirwm being the 
junction and 'grip'; cf. fdiaka 111. 274 and :v. 258 dltanum adept, am katvone.. lit. 'making 
the bow to be not-twofold'. Mki. vii. 19 dkanum sandHSyc, and Mil. 352 cdpdropana. 
'breaking down and setting up the bow' (as cne breaks down' a gun). Arcpeti is to 
'make fit together', arc can also be used of stringing the bow, as in jataka, v. 129 
dhanumhi . . jiyan anpetva; while sandahati (sarndha) to 'join' can also be used of 
set ling the arrow to the string, as .11 Jiiluku, .v. 258 usttrit sv.r.Uhuyu. 

A glossary of archer's terms, Skr. and Pali, would require a separate article, and I 
have mentioned Only some tha: have a nearing on the significance of archery. 

12. Cf. Jataka, IV. 258: 'Thinking, "I shall pierce him, and when he is weakened, 
seize him".' Nimittam ujutii karoti could also be rendered 'makes a right resolve'. 

13. Upas e.ti (Skr, up He) is ordinarily to 'sit near', 'sit under', 'wait upon', 'honour', 
'worship'; Mil. 352 speaks of a hall, updscr.a-sdld (— santhagdra, 3. v. 453), in which a 
skilled archer teaches his disciples (antevasike, resident pupils, cf. A. iv. 423) Ir other 
words, the practice of archary is literally a 'devotion'. In Intake,, v. 127! (otipala is sent 
fn a Master in Takkasila to learr rhe who e art (sippem). A :ee ot 'a thousand' is paid. 
When the hoy has become an expert, the master gives him a sword, and 'a bcw of 
ram's-horn and a quiver, both of them deftly joined together' (samihiyuttu-). and his 
corselet and turban (thus establishing the pupil as a master in due succession). 

‘Early and late' may mea.i Ly day and night. In Mbit. (Poona) 1. 1 23.7 Arjuna resolves 





















to practice by abhydsa, of which tFp n-imary sense is a 'shooting at' (cf. 'intend', 
'intention', selr-rfirarfinw) and ths derived meaning 'exercise', 'practice', or 'shady' of 

any kind. 

14. A Moret, Di, eanctere religieux de la rcyaute pharuoniqnc (Paris, 1902), pp.1j.5-d 
(p.106, not? 3: 'II semble que cette c£r£monie ait pout but de definir le pouvuir qu a 
PharfOn-'Horus de lancer, com me Ie suleil, ses rayons dans les quatre parlies du 
monde')- In the relief from Kamak (E. Lepsius, Denkmiiler [Leipzig, 1850-59], in, FI. 
30b) Thothmes III is represented Lius shooting, guided by Homs and Seth; in the late 
relief of the twenty-fih.li dynasty (E. Fnsse c'Avcnnea, Monuments egyptiens [Pari.3, 
1847], ?1. xxxm, H. Schafer, Agv-tiscker und keutign Konst und Wdtgcbaiidc dcr alien 
AglJOter IBcrliu, 1928], Abb. 54, and idem, 'Konig Amenoph.s II als Meisrcr Schiitz', Or. 
Literal. Zeiischr., [1929], ccl. 240-43) the queen is shooting at circular loaves, which are 
evidently symbols cf the Four Quarters; the inscription states that she receives the 
bows of the North and South and that she shoots toward the Four Quarters; this is in 
the set/ rite which, later in a reign, repeats the- rites of enthronement sr.d deification, 
apparently renewing the king's royal power. This rite is accompanied by, or may 
perhaps replace another in which four birds are released to fly to Lie Four Quar-pTS; 
bird and arrow are equivalent symbols 

In SB. 1. 2.4.15L and TB. ir. 2.9.5:., where the priest brandishes the wooden sword 
four times, however, this is done to repel the Asuras from the Three Worlds and 
'whatever Fourth World there may or may not be beyond these three'. But in the 
Hirgarian coronation rite the sword is brandished, as the arrows are shot, toward the 
Four Quarters of this world. 

SB. v. 1.5.13L and v. 3.5-29, 3c describe the ritual use of seventeen arrows and that of 
three arrows. The seventeen arrows correspond to the 'seventeenfold Piajapati', the 
seventeenth maikiug the place for the goal pest about which the chariots are to turn in 
the 1 ileal lace (we knew from ocher sources that tnis post represents the 3un); and i: is 
explicit that the shooting symbolizes and implies 'the rule of one over many'. The 
three arrows, one that penetrates, one that wounds, and one that misses, correspond to 
the Three Worlds. 

15. This was regarded by B. Karlgren ('Some Fecundity Symbols in Ancient China', 
Hull. Mas. Far Eastern Antiquities, tz, Stockholm, 1930, p. 51) as a fecundity ritual 
performed for the sake of male children, represented by the arrows: C fi. Seligman 
('Bow and Arrow Symbolism', human Seplenlrionahs Antique, tv [1534], 351) criticizing 
Karlgrer., rightly pointed out that the prima-y significance of the rite is that of ‘a 
supreme assertion of power'. Neither author, however, seems to realise that the erctic 
significance of shcoting {still quite familiar) and that of shooting as a symbol of 
dominion are b> no means mutually exclusive meanings. Thus, the sun s rays, which 
he shoots forth (cf. Phoebus Apollo) are at the same time dominant and progenitive (cf. 
TS. vii, l.i.r, SB. viii. 7.1.16-jy, and A. K. Coouidras^vauiy, 'The Sun-Kiss', juurn. 
Am.er . Oriental Soc., lx [1920], p. 50, note 13, 14). Ir. the same way Skr. $rj, ;c "let fly', can 
apply either to the release of an arrow or to the act of procreation, and it is in fact thus 
that Prajapati 'projects' (srjati) his offspring, thought of as 'rays'. 

Jb Heice Monogetnri (thirteenth century); see A. L. Sadler, 'The Hcil<c Monogatari', 
Trans. Asiatic Soc. Japan,, xlvi (1918), Pt. 2, 120. 

17- The printed text has mnidapa. 'pavilion', but the v.l. raatfaala is to bo preferred. 
That the archer stands w : th n 3 circle and shoots thence to the four corners oi a square 
field has a meaning related to that of a dome or a square structure, heaver aud pa-th 
o e ing typically 'circular' and square; it is true that the earth can also be regarded as a 
circle, arc the domed structure may be circular also in plan, still the earth is square in 
rhe sense that there are four 'Quarters'. The anther's posi.io.i relative lo llie four targets 
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is quintessential, and virtually 'elevated'; the 'field' corresponds to all that is under 
the Sun', the ruler of all 1 ie surveys. 

18. The Bedhisfclla's iiivulneiabilily corresponds to that of the solar Breath (prana) 
of. TUB. t. 60.7-B and CU. 1. 2.7-8. 

10 Hiis mention of a second penetration of the first target should be noted; without 
tliis the circle woul d have been left 'ooen'. One could not ask for better proof of the 
me.dphysical content of what many would think of as mere story telling. The serious 
student will soon Jcam that all true folk and fairy tale motifs have such a content; and 
that if would be idle to pretend that the most primitive peoples lacked adequate 
idioms for the expression of the most abstract ideas, whether in verbal or visual arts. It 
is ou- language that would be impoverished if their idioms were forgotten. 

2D. SB. vr. 7.1.17, VIII. 7.3.10 (the Sun is the fastening -0 which the Quarters are 
linked by a pneumatic thread); BL. m 6.2; BL, vii 7; Iliad, vrn lbf; -’Into, ihea'etus. 
153c.. D; Laws 644s, 'One Golden C.nrd'; Dante, Paradise, 1, 116 quest! la terra in s?. 
strings; W. Blake, 'I give you the end of a golden string'; etc. 

'A- a place in Gilgit there is said ro be a golden chain hanging down to earth from 
the sky. Any persons suspected of wrorg-doing or falsehood were taken to the place 
and forced to hold the chain [as in Plate lavas, 64411] while they swore that they were 
innocent cr that their statements were true. This suggests the Homeric reference (Iliad, 
viti. 18 ei set/.), and the Catena Aueiea Hor.ieri, which was handed down through the 
Neo-Platonists tu the alchemists of the Middle Ages' (W. Crooke, Folklore, xxv [1914]. 
«/>- 

zl. Tls the thread tha: is connected with the needle: the eye of :he needle is not 
suitable for the camel', i.e. sou:-and-kody (RumI, cd. by R. L. Nicholson, MaihnawT, 1. 
3065: cf. r. 340, cords of causation; 11. i276,ropc and well). 

22. O. T. Mason, 'North American Bows, Arrows and Quivers', Smithson. Real. 1893 
(Washington, 1S94), pp. 631-79. I am indebted to Cr. Carleton S. Coon of the 
University Museum, Pennsylvania, for this reference. 

23. In id A. Nicholson, Drioin of Shams-i-Tabriz (Cambridge, 1898), Ode 'Keep 
tny end oi the thread, that he may keep his end' (Hafiz, r. 3X6.2); 'Fish -1 ke tn a sea 
behold me swimming/ fill he with his hook my rescue maketh" (W. Leaf, Versions from 
Hafiz [London, 1898], xn. 2). Any full discussion of the Islamic symbols of the spirit 
would require a separate article. Far Eastern parallels could also be cited, e.g. the story' 
of 'The Spider's Thread' in Tales Grotesque and Curious, by R. Akutagawa, trans. by G. 
Shaw (Tokyo, n.d.), the thread isbroken by the climbers' egotism. 

24. In jVM. t. 121.2I; zz we are told that Ciot.ia himself had received from (Parasu-) 
Rama his 'weapons, luge.hei with the secrets of their use' (esltfin; . . . saprayogarahz- 
syani ) and the 'Book of the Bow’ (dhanurveiam). 

A Dhatiurocda, dealing with the whole art of war cr.d arms 'auch iiber geheime 
Waffcn, Zaubcrspriichc, Konigsweihe und Omina' is attributed to :hc Rci ViSvami’ra; 
and there are other Dhanurvecas extant in manuscript (M. Wintemitz, C.eschichte der 
indischen Litsratur, Leipzig, 1920, nr, 532). 

V. Williams. Sanskrit actionary, cites the word karmukopanisal ('secret of the art of 
shooting') from the Bdlaramdyana. 

25. Mhh. 1. 125. 

26. In the Mahavrate rite (a winter solstice festival) three arrows are shot by a king 
or prince, or the best archer available, at a circular skir. target suspended between two 
posts; the archer stands in a moving chariot that is driven round the altar; the arrows 
are nol to pass through, bul to remain slicking in the target. That is done to 'break 
down' ( aval-hid ) (lie sacrificer's ev;l paprnan), as the target ;s 'broken down' by the 
arrows 15 . vn. 5.10). A skin is often the symbol of darkness (for RV. see H. G. 
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Grassmann, W-Jrteibuch, turn Rig-Veda [Leipzig, 18/3], s. v. I vac, sense y), and 
darkness, death, and sin or evil ( paprnan ) are one and the same thing (Drahmanas, 
passim). So it is to free the sun from darkness, and by analogy the sacrificer from his 
own darkness, that the rite is performed. 

27. Mfc/i. 1. 176-79. 

2.3. In S.V. 453 the Buddha finds some Licchav: youths exercising in a gymnasium 
(santhSgarc tipdoanat'r. karonic ) shooting 'from afar through a very small 'keyhole"' 
(dura to va sukkumena tdta-chiggalena) and splitting an arrow, flight after flight without 
missing (asanam alipatente pohkhr.mipohkhr.rn aviradhitam. TaJa-chiggala (= tdla-chidda) 
is here evidently not an actua. keyhole out the equivalent ot the yantra-ehidra of Mbit., 
cn aperture that may very well have been called in archer's slang a 'keyhole', just as we 
speak of any strait gate as a "needle's eye'; in this sense nne might have rendered 
yantra-ehidra in Mhh. by keyhole'. The term is, furthermore, most appropriate 
inasmuch as the sun door, passing which one is altogether liberated (atimucyate), is a 
'hole m the skv' (divas chid 'a. JUB I. 3.5; childra ivSdityo tips pate. AA hi. 2.4), while the 
arrow equated with the Atman or with Om (Mund, Up. a. 2.4. vi. 24) could well have 
been thought of as the pass 'key'. In the same connection it may be observed that in 
traditional art actual keyholes aie commonly ornamented with 11 it device of the sun 
bird (often the bicephalous GajuUa ox Haiiisa), through which the key must be passed 
before there can be access tc whatever is within. To this sun bird corresponds the 
'suspended device' ol Mini. 

In S. (loc. cit.) the Buddha proceeds to ask the archers whether their performance, 'to 
shoo; like :hat, or to pierce one strand of a hair, a hundred times divided, with another 
strand is the more difficult?' The answer is obvious. He continues: 'That io just wha; 
they do, who penetrate the real meaning of the words. This is grief' (at he ko . . . 
pativijjhanfi ye ID AM DUKKHAM ti yathabhutam paiivijjhanii). 

With atipatente above, cf. M. 1. 3.2 tb-iyam ‘.dlacchavcm atipdteyya 'pierces ar. 
umbrageous palm'; but in JV 130, 1.1, pates' is 'knocks down'. The more usual wore 
foT 'piercing' is vijjhat 2S in the expression Vala-vedh.i, 'splitting a hair' II may be 
remarked heie that in JV. 133 kotihakam parikh.pantr. ;>iya is misunderstood by the 
translator (H, T. Francis); the Bodhisatta knocks down (patesi) his opponents' 120,000 
anews and Throws round himself a sort of house' of which the walls are the fallen 
arrows, neatly stacked; it is from within this 'arrow-enceinte' (sura-galbhi) that he 
afterwards rises into the ail 'without damaging :he 'house ' '. 

29. See footnote 7 

_ 3 °- vi. 30. The 'path' is that one of the sun s 'rays' Ilia! pierces through lus disk, 
iirdkvam ekahsihitas ieqatn yo bhitvd stirya-rianqalam brahtr.alokair. alikmnya in MU. like 
yantrachdrenabhyaHkramya in Mbh. cited above; cf. Hermes Trismegistus, Lib. xvi. :C 
•Skt'K smXaprtF.i Airy tod qkioo. 

For a more detailed account of the sun doer and its form and significance see my 
Svayamatrr.na: JanuaCoeli', Zahnoxis. 11(19391,3-51. [Rpr. SF 1 , pp. 463-1- 20 ] 
jx. AV. x.7.3. 

32. JUB. i.e.4. 

33. RV . 1. 162.12; £e. xi. 2.3.3, etc. 

34. Phaedrus, 2470. 

35. Nydsa Up. 2. 

36. Cf. my ' Kha and Other Words Denoting Zero . . Bull. School of Oriental Studies, 
vn (1934). PP- 487 - 9 7 IRpr SP 2 , pp. 220-230.] 

37 . BlJ.v 1. 

i£. InRV.vr 75.15 arrows are "sharpened by incantations' (brahmasamsila), jusl as 

in SB. 1. 2.4 the wooden ritual sword is sharpened by and held to participate in the 
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nature of the culling Gale. UpSsatta lias been remained above (Note 13) as 'exercise'.; in 
the present context the 'exercise' is contemplative., as in BU. t- 4.7 Stmcty evopa&ta, 
'Worship Him as Spirit’, cr 'thy Self'. 

)9_ Viddhi, as noted above, is the common imperative cf zyadit or vidh tc pierce or 
penetrate, and t Ad to know or find. Cf. BC- vir. 7 prakrtiih viddhi tr.e par am, penetrate 
(or know) my higher nature', i.e., the 'that-nature' of the Mundaka verse. In the same 
wey JUB. iv. 18.6 (Ker.a Lip.) 'tad eve brehrtir, tvam vidahi ne dam yad idlin', updsate', 
'Know (or penetrate) only Brahma, net what men worship here . The ambivalence 
recurs in Pali; thus, in Udana 5, at tana verdi is rendered by Woodward as of his own 
self hath pierced (unto the truth)' ['in', or 'with the spin h would be equally legitimate], 
the commentary reading: say am eva atninh patmddhr, knows or penetrates', fn 814 
palhidk;td(v.L-virthitii) is interpreted as ndnema patividdha, 'those who have by gr.csis 
penetrated', and this ran hardly be called with Mrs. Rhys Davids an 'exegetical pun', 
for we do not rail the double entendre in our word 'penetrating' a pun". The fact is that 
the pursuit' of truth is ar. art of hunting; one backs it down (w», tyvaim). aims at it, 
bits the mark, and penetrate s it. Cf. J a taka, 340, 341, pucceka-badhi-nunuir pntivijjhi, 'he 
penetrated the gr.csis of a Facceka Buddha', and Via. 28S liAkkunu-putinurtivedkenu, li, 
'by penetration of the mark' but here 'by pencil alion of die characteristics' (of a state 
Of contemplation). In KB. xi. 3 inarmed pievi vidhyel is ’with his mind, as i! were, let 
him pierce ; c. MU. v;. 24, where the mind is the arrow point. 

An analogous symbolism is employed ir. Visv.ddh: Magga. 1. 284, where stlci- 
pasavedhcM’ii is a 'needles eye borer' used by the needle maker: the needle stands for 
recollection (sail = stttrli) ar .d ;he borer for the prescience (patina) = prajiiti) connected 
with it. 

On pcnctrabilia and penetralia cf. Isodorus, Diff. [.435 (Migne, vol. 83, col. 34) 
penetralia autem sur f dan, arum secreta, st dicta c.b eo ouod est penitus ( penitus is within', 
and not to bs confused with 'penitent): Mellifluus (c«. 52c a.d.I ad regal stipend 
penetrabilia non pervenit auisquam nisi egerit paeniteiilwm; cited by K J Getty, 
'Penetralia and penetrabilia in Post-Glassiral I .atiT. A trier, jnurr.. Phil., T.V1II (1036), 
PP ■’33— "I Cf also Ki rru, Mathnrun, fd. R. A. Nicholson, 1.3503, 'As the point of the 
spear passes tnrough the shield! 

40. Cf. Udana 9 attana vedi cited in the preceding note. The condition cf entry is 
that one should realise ' "That" is the truth, "That" the Spirit (or Self, the real self of all 
beings), "That" art theu' (CU. vi.9.4; cf. | JB. 111. 143 and my 'The "E" at Delphi', 
Review ofReiigivn, v (1941 ), pp.i8-iq. [Ror. SF 1 , pp.23-5. ] 

41. Cf. BG. vi. 94S.JA.1/0 ky tiluuh yiddhah, T can, indeed, be penetrated (or known)' 

42. Not here, of course, the ultimate mark, but theobs.ade. 

43. As in MU. vi. 30 saitraht dv dr tint bhitva, ’piercing the Sundoor'. All this 
symbolism is paralleled in that cf the roof; the expert monk, rising in tha air, breaks 
through the roof plate of the dome (kannika rnandalam bhinditva, DhA. :ii.66, etc.J; cf. 
my ’Symbolism of the Dome', Indian Hist. Quart, xiv (1938) Pt. iii. [Rpr. SRI, pp 
415-438. 

44. Thrae forms of Agni. Brahma is ’that ir. the lightning which flashes fo-th' (Kern 
‘.Ip rq) 

45. Abhimane., arrogance, is the ego delusion, the notion T am' and 'I do'. To 
overcome the janitor is to open the way in, and is an equivalent of the 'keyhole' 
symbolism Ir. JUB. 1.5 the sun (disk) is the janitor and he bars :he way to those who 
expect to enter in by means of their good works; but cannot hinder one who invokes 
the Uulh, which is that his deeds are not 'his own', but those of the sur. himself, one 
who disclaims the notion 'I do', or as in JU 3 . in. 14.5 denies that he is another than the 
sun himself; cf. RumI, V.athnawt, t. 3056 65, the world door is a way in for the wise, 
and a barrier to the foolish (CU. vin. 6.5; cf. RV. IX. 113.8). 
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46. Safina (samjm) is also 'awareness'; A. 11. 167 defines lour levels of consciousness, 
of which the fiist and lowest is renunciation (/tana, repudiation, repentance), the 
second the tak.ng up of a stand Unit:), the thtrd the transcending cf dialectic (uifdkba), 
while the highest involves indifference (niboida) and revulsion (virago) arc is the 
nature cf penetrati on (nibbedha = nirvedha). The stand (thiti) corresponds to the skilled 
Stance of the archer; like the archer with his skill, the monk is a 'man of skilled stance' 
(ihattJ-ku$<th) by his conduct (rfin), a far shooter' in that in all phenomenal things ho 
recognizes 'that is not mine, I am not that, that is not my Self', one 'who hits the mark' 
in that he understands the meaning of grief ' (dukkhatn) as it really is, and the 'cleaver 
of a great mass' in that he pierces :he trunk of ignorance avijjd-khandkatr. (A. n. 171; cf 
n, 202). M. :. 82 compares the perfected disciple to an instructed, practicec., devoted 
archer ( dher.uggahc sikkh.Pc tat to tin ft ho kahiposmn), who ran easily, even with a light 
shaft, pierce an umbrageous paitr. (tmyntn tr.lar.rh.iynm nbpateyya). I he Rrdhisat-va's 
great feats ot arche-y (by which, like Arjuna and Rama, he wins a bride) are described 
in Intake, 1. 38 (where it is In be understood that he performed all those feats that were 
performed by Jntipala in the S crab her, ga Jdtaka) and the Laliti Vistira (Ch. xn). where 
he pierces five iron drums, seven palm-trees, and 'an iron figure a; a boar, provided 
with a (perforated) device' (yantru-yuktu, cf. yuntrv, -subitum cited and explained above 
from Mbh.) with a single arrow which passes through all these and buries itself in the 
earth beyond then., and when the assembly marvels, the Gods explain (S. Lefmann, 
Lfliita Vistaru, Halle, 1902, p 136, verse omil.ed ir. F. E. Foucaux's translation, Paris, 
1.384, from another edition of the text) that 'former Buddhas have likewise, with the 
arrows of "emptiness'' and "Impersonality' (stinyc-nairatma-bSnaih) smitten the 
enemy, depravity, and pierced the net of (heretical) "views", with intent to artain to 
the supreme Enlightenment'; cf MU. v;. 28. The Buddha is, indeed, ‘o' superlative 
penetration' (ativijjha) by his prescience (patina, S. 1. 193, v. 22S;. 

47. It was unnecessary for the purposes of the text to explain the symbolism of the 
turning wheel, which mus: have been quite apparent to an Indian audience. This is 
evidently the 'whop of becoming' (bhavn-ctikka), 'the fuming wheel of the vortex ot 
becoming' ( avytta-aikram :vn stttvsara-cakrotn, MU vr 59), ami, like 'chariot' and 
'horse', the physical vehicle on which the spirit rides; the blindfolded archer is :he 
incarnate and unseeing elemental self (bhutStrr.att. i.e. s ariru J xmm, bodily self], caught 
in the net, overcome by karma, tilled with many things and 'carted about' ( rathita > MU. 
in. i-;v. 4, the bodily self (have = atta, cf. DTgha-Nika'nya. 1. 77 ahtio kayo), unseeing, 
overspread by the net, filled up and 'carried about on karma-car' (km.ia-yantiia), Tk. 1. 
567 f. 

The ster.ee upon a moving wheel corresponds to Arjuna'' s, who shoj.s from a 
moving car, as mentioned above. For the ecuivalenl of a turning wheel and a car may 
be cited TS. 1. 7.8 and SB. v. 1,5.1 f. where the high priest (brahma) mounts a car-wheel' 
(rathncikran . . . rohati, TE. 1 3.6.1) and there enacts a chariot race. This carwhesl is 
mounted nn the point of a post and made to revolve, and is thus just what Vir. refers to 
as a cakkayanta : and because a car is essentially the 'bolt' (vajra), as arc also arrows (see 
T 5 - V, 4-11.2, vt. 1.3.45; 3 b. i- 2.4. 1-6), the operation implies a 'victory over all the 
quarters’ (Sayattc on I S 1. 7.8), as in the case of shooting toward the Quarters, 
mentioned above For the equation, car = flesh or bodily self, KU m 3-9, jiituka, vi. 
252 will suffice; cf. P.ato, PI: not ms. 247. In the same way the body can he con oared in 
the same context to a chariot and to a potter's wheel icakra). MU. 11 6 (mark the 
contrast of cakra-vrUu, 'spun on the wheel' and Cekravcrtin. the 'spinner cf the 
wheel'), Al. these things, like the body itself, are 'engines' (yur.tr a): well for him who, 
too-, such a merry go-round, can hit the unseen mark! 

On the general symbolism of wings cf. RV vi. 9.5 ‘Mind is the swiftest of flying 
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things'; JIIB nr. 15. 10 where the sound of Om serves the sacrifcer as wings wth 
which to reach the world of heaven. PB xix. n.8, xxv. 3.4; Plato. Phaedrus, 246-56; 
Dante, Paradiso, xxv. 49-51. 

48. Diivan. T.1624 a, cited by R. A. Nicholson, DTwdr, of Skuw.s-i-Tabrfz (Cambridge, 
1938), p. 336. Cf. 'the mark of truth, that they may aim aright' il-hmilies of Narsai, xxil), 
and 'should lie miss, lire worse for him, but if he hits becomes Ike as (the mark)', TS. 
11. 4.5.6. 

49. Ibid , Odes xxix, xnv. 

30. PD. v. 3.5, cf. TG.v. 4.11.1. 

51. MathnawT, 1. 1384, 1385, Nicholson's translation. 

52. The following is cited, ir. Voile d'lsis, 1935- p- 203, from an llahl of Yunis Em re if., 
thirteenth fourteenth century): T a vie est coonne une fleche stir un arch tendu A fond, 
puisque l arc cot tendu, pourquoi raster cans ir.ouveinent? Suppose done qua tu as lance ccttc 
fleche.' 

33. Pti<-c,diio, 1. J07. 

54. Ibid. 1.124-7. 

55. 'Blind shot' is not, of course, a shot at random, but at ar. unseen mark. 

56. Nas.i and Aka (heker), loyo h/udo Kiknn (Inkyn, 1937). Now oh-ainahlo only 
from the author, freer Gallery, Washington. I have not seer. Martin Filla, Grutictlngen 
urd Wr.sen der sltjapanesischen Sponkiittste (Wurzburg-Aumuhle). 

57. All this implies an indentification of one s (real) Self with the mark, as in the 
Muijdaka Up. cited above (ladbhava-gater.a cctasa . . . tanmayc biiavet). 'If you do not 
make yourself equal to God, you cannot know God, for like Is known by like' (Hermes 
Trismegistus, xi. ii. aob). 

■> 3 . Cf. CU. 1. 3.4,3 where, as in dianliug, 'so In other virile acts such as the 
production of fire by friction, running a race, or bending a stiff bow, one does these 
things without breathing in and out', i.e. without panting, getting out of breath or 
excitement. 

59. That io to say that hitting ;hc mark in fact should be a result of one's state of 
mind; or. evidence, rather than the cause of his spiritual condition. 'Thy concern is 
only with the action (that it be "correct"), never with its results: neither Ie: the results 
of action be thy motive, nor refrain from acting' PC. 1:. 47}. 



Khwaja Khadir and the 
fountain of Life, in the Tradition of 
Persian and Mughal Art 


In India, the Prophet, Saint, ox 
Deity known as Khwaja Khizr (Khadir), Pir Badar, or Raja Kidar, is 
the object of a still surviving popular n;1t, common to Muslims and 
Hindus. His principal shrine is on the Indus near Bakhar, where he 
is worshipped by devotees of both persuasions; the cult is however 
hardly less widely diffused in Bihar and Bengal. In the Hindu cult, 
the Khwaja is worshipped with lights and by feeding Brahmans at a 
well, and alike in Hindu and Muslim practice, by setting afloat in a 
pond or liver a little boat which bears a lighted lamp. Iconographi- 
cally Khwaja Khizr is represented as an aged man, having the aspect 
of a faqir, clothed entirely in green, 1 and moving in the waters with a 
'fish' as his vehicle. 

ihe nature of Khwaja Khizr can be inferred from his iconography 
as outlined above, and also from the Indian legends. In the ballad of 
Niwal Dai, which is localized at Safidam 2 in the Paftjab, Niwal Dai 
is the daughter of Vasuki, the chief of the Serpents. The Aryan 
Pandava Raja Pariksit has encountered Vasuki, and forced him to 
promise his daughter to him in marriage, though from Vasuki's 
point of view this is a disgraceful misalliance. Vasuki is then 
stricken with leprosy, owing to a curse pronounced by the Pnest 
SrjP whose cows have been bitten by the Serpents. Niwal Dai 
undertakes to obtain for his healing the Water of Life [amrta), from 
the dosed well which she alone can open, but which is in the 
domains of Raja Pariksit. 4 When she reaches the well, which is 
covered over by heavy stones, she moves these by her magic power. 
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but the waters t.i:Lk dovvu out of reach; this is because Khwaja 
Khizr, their master, will not release :hem until K'iwal Dai, whom 
none but her own parents Vasuki and his queen Padma have ever 
yet seen, permits herself to be seen; when Niwal Dai showed 
herself, then Khwaja Khizr 'sent the waters up bubbling'. Raja 
Pariksil, aroused by the sound, gallops to the well, and though 
Niwal Dai hides in her serpent form, forces her to put on her human 
aspect, and after a long argument at the well, convinces her lira l she 
is bound by the previous betrothal, and in due course marries her . 5 

The scene at the well may also have been the original theme of the 
composition represented in a number of seventeenth and eigh- 
teenth century Mughal paintings, where a prince on horseback is 
shown at a well, from which a lady has drawn up water . 6 The motif 
of a dynasty originating ir. the marriage of a human King with a 
Naginl is widely diffused in India, and in the last analysis can 
always be referred back to the rape of Vac, the Apsaras or Virgin of 
lire Waters whose origin is with the powers of darkness and vvliom 
the Father-Creator has not 'seen' before the transformation of 
darkness into light, in principle; in this connection it is noteworthy 
that in the ballad, Niwal Dal has never seen the Sun or Moon, and 
has been kept hidden in a whirlpool ( bhauriri) until she comes forth 
to uncover the Well at the World's End, in which are the Waters of 
Life . 7 That she assumes a human form is her 'manifestation'. It will 
be realised, of course., that just as in the European parallels, where a 
mermaid, or the daughter of a magician, marries a human hero, so 
in the later Indian folk tales and romances Lhe redactor may not have 
always fully 'understood his material'. 

Khwaja Khizr appears again in another Indian folk tale of a very 
archaic type, the Story of Prince Mahbub 8 The king of Persia has a 
sen by a concubine, who, in the absence of any other child, becomes 
the heir apparent. Subsequently the true queen becomes pregnant. 
The first prince fears that he will be displaced, invades the kingdom, 
slays fas father, and usurps the throne. In the meantime the true 
queen escapes, and is cared for by a farmer; a son is bom, who is 
called Mahbub, and the 'Darling of the World'. Later he goes alone 
to court, and becomes the victor in athletic contests, particularly as 
an archer. The people recognise his likeness to the late king. On fas 
return home his mother tells him of his birth, and both set out on 
their travels in order to avoid the usurper's suspicion. Mother and 
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son reach a desert land, and there in a mosque beside a mountain 
they meet a faqir who gives them bread and water that are 
inexhaustible, and two pieces of wood, one uf wliicli can serve as a 
torch, the other possessing this virtue, that within a radius of 
fourteen cubits from the place where it is held, the deepest sea will 
become fordable, and no more than a cubit in depth. As mother and 
son arc then wading through the sea knee-deep, they meet with a 
ruby-bearing current. They cross the sea and reach India, where 
they sell one of the rubies at a great price. It comes into the hands of 
the king of that conn try. He finds out iLs source, and seeks the hero, 
who has in the meantime built a new and great palace by the 
seaside. Mahbub undertakes to procure more of the same kind. He 
sets ouL alone, lights the torch (this shows that he is about to enter a 
world of darkness), and aided by the mri traverses the sea till he 
readies lhe ruby current. He follows it up until he finds its source in 
a whirlpool. He jumps in and falls down the black watery chimney 
until he touches solid ground end finds the waters flowing out from 
an iron gateway of a conduit. Passing through this he finds himself 
in a wonderful garden, in which is a palace. In this palace he finds a 
room in which is a freshly severed head, from which drops of blood 
are falling into a basin, and are carried out as rubies with the current 
into the conduit and so to the whirlpool and up into the sea. twelve 
pirns 3 then appear, take down the head, bring forth the trunk, lay the 
parts together, and taking up burning candles execute a dance 
round the couch, so swift that Mahbub can see only a circle of light. 
Then stooping over the bed, they wail 'How long, O Lord, how 
long 5 . . . When will the sun of hope arise on the darkness of our 
despair? Arise, O King, arise, liuw long will you remain in this 
deathlike trar.ee ?' 10 

Then from the floor of the palace there rises up Lhe form of the 
jaepr previously memioned, and now clad in garments ot light, lhe 
parts bow down to him, and ask 'Khwaja Khizr, has the hour come?' 
The faqir, who is indeed r.onc but the immortal Khwaja Khizr, 
explains lo Mahbub that the corpse is his father's, who had been 
murdered by the usurper Kassab; Mahbub's ancestors have all been 
magi"; all have beer buried in the under-water palace, but 
Mahbub's father has remained unburied, for none had performed 
fas funeral rites; Mahbub, as son, should r.ow do this. Mahbub 
accordingly makes prayer to Allah, on behalf of his father's soul 
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Immediately :he head is joined to the body, and the dead king rises 
up alive. 12 Khizr vanishes, and Mahbub returns to India with his 
father, who is thus reunited with the widowed queen. When the 
king of India comes for the rubies, Mahbub pricks his own finger, 
and the drops of blood falling into a cup of water become the 
required gems, for as Mahbub now knows, every drop of blood that 
flows in the veins of the kings of Persia is more precious than 
rubies. Mahbub marries the princess of India. An expedition to 
Persia dethrones the usurper Kassab, and his head is taken and 
hung in the underground palace, but every drop of blood becomes a 
toad. 

The true nature of Khwaja Khizr is already clearly indicated in the 
two stories summarised above, as well as in the iconography. Khizr 
is at home in boLh worlds, the dark and the light, but above all 
master of the flowing River of Life in the Land of Darkness: he is at 
once the guardian and genius of vegetation and of the Wafer of Life, 
and corresponds to Soma and Gandharva in Vcdic mythology, and 
in many respects to Vanina himself, though it is evident that he 
cannot, either from the Islamic or from the later Hindu point of view 
be openly identified with the supreme deity. We shall find these 
general conclusions amply confirmed by further examinations of Hie 
sources of the Islamic legends of al-Khadir. 

In the Qur'an (Sura xvm, 59-81) occurs the legend of Musa's 
search for the Ma'jma ' di-Bahrain , 13 which is probably to be under- 
stood as a 'place' in the far west at the meeting of two oceans; Musa 
is guided by a 'servant of Cod', whom the commentators identify 
with al-Khadir, whose abode is said to be upon an island or on a 
green carpet in the mid3t of the sea. This story can be traced back to 
three older sources, the Gilgamesh epic, the Alexander Romances, 
and the Jewish legend of Elijah and Rabbi Joshua ben Levi. 14 In the 
Gilgamesh epic the hero sets out in search of his immortal 'ancestori 
Utnapishtim who dwells at the mouth of the rivers (ina pi n strati), 
like Varuna whose abode is 'at the rivers' source', sindhiinam 
upodaye, Rg Veda, vm, 41, 2; liis object being to be informed with 
respect to the 'plant-life', prototype of the Avestan haoma, Vedic 
sornu ' 5 whereby man can be saved from death. In the Alexander 
Romances Alexander sets out in search of the Fountain of Life, 
which is accidentally found, and significantly 'in the land of 
darkness', but cannot be found again. A recension of this legend 
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occurs in the Shah. Ntirr.a, where Alexander sets out in search of the 
Fountain of Life, which lies in the Land of Darkness beyond the 
place of the setting of the Sun :n the western waters; Alexander is 
guided by Khizr, but when they come to a parting of the ways, each 
follows a different path, and Khizr alone accomplishes the quest. 
Those of Alexander's followers who bring back with them stones 
from the Land of Darkness find on iheir return that these are 
precious stones. 16 The story is retold at greater length in Nizami's 
Iskandar Norm 1, r.xvm-LXix; here Alexander learns from an ancient 
man (probably Khizr himself in human form} that 'of every land, the 
Dark Land is best, in which is a Water, a life-giver' and that the 
source of this River of Life is in the North, beneath the Pole Star. 17 
On the wav to the Dark land, in every arid land the rain falls and 
grass springs up. Thou wouldst have said: "The trace of Khizr was 
on that road; that verily, Khizr himself was with the king"/ 18 They 
reach the northern limit of the world, the sun ceases lo rise, and Ihe 
Land of Darkness lies before them. Alexander makes the prophet 
Khizr his guide, and Khizr 'moving with greenness 19 leads the way, 
and presently discovers the fountain, from which he drinks, becom- 
ing immortal. He keeps his eye or. the spring, while waiting for 
Alexander to catch up with him, but it disappears from sight, and 
Khizr himself vanishes, realising that Aexander wiL not succeed in 
his quest. Nizami goes on to relate another version according to the 
'account of the elders of Rum'; here the quest is undertaken by 
Ilyas 20 and Khizr, who sit down by a fountain Lo eal their repast, 
consisting of dried fish; the fish falling into the waters, comes to life, 
and thus ihe seekers are made aware that they have found the 
Fountain of Life, from which both drink. Nizami then proceeds to 
the Kur'anic version, and interprets the Fountain as one of Grace, 
the true Water of Life being the Knowledge of God. A similar 
interpretation of the ancient material occurs in the New Testament.. 
(John, 4). Nizami attributes Iskandar's failure to his eagerness, 
whereas in the case of Khizr 'the Water of Life arrived unsought',, 
with reference to the fact that it is revealed indirectly by its effect on 
the fish, when Khizr has r.o suspicion that he has already reached it. 

The finding of the Fountain by Ilyas and Khizr occurs in Persian 
ert as the subject of miniatures illustrating the Iskandar Nama.* 1 One 
of these, from a late sixteenth century manuscript belonging lo Mr 
A. Sakisian, is reproduced in colour as frontispiece to his La 
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Miniature, person e, 1929, and in monochrome by L. Dmyon, Persian 
Fainting, 1933, hi. LXia; here the two prophets are seated by the Well 
in a verdant landscape, two fish are seen lying on a platter and a 
third, evidently alive, is in Khizr's hand; it is clear that he is 
pointing out to Ilyas the significance of the miracle. Ilyas is robed in 
blue, Khizr wears a green robe with a brown cloak. In another, and 
unpublished version of the seventeenth century, belonging to the 
Freer Gallery the arrangement is similar, but only one fish is seen on 
the platter. A third example, in the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, 
and of late fifteenth century date, is reproduced in Ars Asialica, xm. 
PI. vn, no. 15; Ilvas and al Khadir are seen in the foreground beside 
the stream, in darkness; Alexander and his followers above, as in 
the Freer Gallery example, where the arrangement of the darks and 
lights is reversed. The Freer Gallery example seeir.s to be the more 
correct in this respect, inasmuch as the whole quest takes place 
within the Land of Darkness, but the immediate vicinity of the 
Fountain of Life is understood lo be lighted up by the sheen of its 
flowing waters. The Finders of the W el 1 are both nimbate. 

In the Syrian T.r,y nf Alexander, and in the Qur'anic version, the 
fish swims away, and in the latter is said to reach the sea. A 
connection with the sto-y of Mann and the 'fish' may be predicated 
in the Manu myth (Satapatha Bramana, 1. S. 1); the 'fish' (jhaoa) is 
from the beginning alive, but very small, and precariously situated, 
for it comes into Mar.u's hands when he is washing, and asks him to 
rear it. Manu provides it with water, and after it has .grown great, 
releases it in the sea; and when the Flood comes, it guides the Ark 
through the Waters by means of a rope attached to its horn. A 
noteworthy variant of the Manu legend, with a closer parallel to the 
Alexander and Qur'anic versions with respect :o the dessication of 
the fish' occurs in JaiminTya Sruhmanu , nr. 193, and Pancavithsa 
Brahmana, xrv. 5. 15; here Sarkara, the 'sisumara' , refuses to praise 
Indra, Parjanya therefore strands him on dry land and dries him up 
with the north wind (the cause of the desiccation of the fish is thus 
indicated). Sarkara then finds a song of praise for Indra, Parjanya 
restores him to the ocean l as does Khizr, though unintentionally; in 
the Qur'anic version), and by the same laud Sarkara attains heaven, 
becoming a constellation. There can be no doubt that the constella- 
tion Capricomus, Skr. makara, makarasi, is intended. Maka.ro., Jhasu, 
and sisumara are thus synonymous; 22 and this Indian Leviathan 
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clearly corresponds to the Aar-fish, 'greatest of the creatures of 
Ahuramazda', who swims in Vourukasha, guarding the Haoma tree 
of life in the primordial sea ( Bundahis , xvm; Yasria, xlji. 4, etc.), and 
to the Sumerian goat-fish, the symbol and sometimes the vehicle of 
ha, god of the waters (Langdon, Semitic Mythology, pp. 105-6)- Thai 
in the late Indian iconography Khizr's vehicle is an unmistakable 
fish, and not the crocodilian makara, need not surprise us, for other 
instances of the alternative use of makara and 'fish' could be cited 
from Indian monographic sources; in some early representations, for 
example, the river-godess Ganga is shown supported by a makara. 
but in the later paintings by a fish. 

In the Pseudo-Callisthenes (C) version of the Alexander legend, 
Alexander is accompanied by his cook, Andreas. After a long 
journey in the I and of Darkness, they come to a place gushing with 
waters, and sit down to cat; Andreas wets the dried fish, and seeing 
that it comes tc life, drinks of the water, hut does not inform 
Alexander. Subsequently Andreas seduces Alexander's daughter 
Ka_e, and gives her a dnnk of the Water of Life (of which he had 
brought away a portion); she having thus become an immortal 
goddess is called Nereis, and the cook is flung into the sea, 
becoming a god; both are thus denizens of Ihe other world. There 
can be r.o doubt that Andreas here is the Idris of Qur'an, Sura xix, 
57ff. and 3 ura xxi, 8s, whom Islamic tradition identifies with Enoch, 
Ilyas, and ai-Khadir. From the account of Idris in Ibn al-Qifti s 
Tarikh al-Hukuma'a (r. t?.oo) it appears that he plays the part of a 
solar hero, and is immortal. 

Al-Khadir also presents some point of resemblance with Saint 
George, and it is in this connection and as patron of travellers that 
we meet with a figure which is probably that of al-Khadir in carved 
relief over the gateway of a caravanserai on the road between Sinjar 
and Mosul, of the xmth century; the figure is niir.bate, and is 
thrusting a lance into the mouth of a scaly dragon.’ 3 

The figure of a man seated on a fish occurs apparently as a Hindu 
work built into the bastion ol the furt at Raichur, in the Deccan; it is 
staled to have a 'crown of nver-serpent hoods', and has therefore 
been called a 'naga king', but these hoods are not clearly recognisa- 
ble in the published reproduction. 24 Mediaeval Indian art affords 
numerous examples ofVaruna seated un a mukura 

A brief reference may be made to European parallels similarly 
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derivative in the last analysis from Sumerian sources. Khadir 
corresponds to the Creek sea-god Claukos (FnedJaruier, lee. cit. pp. 
io8ff., 242, ?s 1, etc., Barnett, loc. cit. p.715). Khadir belongs to the 
Wandering Jew type. Parallels between Glaukos and Vcdic Cand- 
harva are noteworthy; the Avestan designation rr Candarva as 
zairipusnu 'green-heeled' tends to a connection of Gandharva with 
Khadir. Gandharva, as suggested by Dr. Barnett may correspond to 
Kan da -pa, i.e. Kiuiiadeva, and in this connection it may be observed 
that the cretic motif common to Glaukos and Gandharva-Kamadeva 
appears in connection with Khizr in the Nivval Dal ballad, where 
Khizr will not release the waters unless he has sight of Nrwal Dai; as 
might be looked for if we think of him as the Gandharva, and of her 
as the apsaras or Maiden (yosa) of the Waters, or equally if we 
correlate Khizr with Varuna, cf. Rg Veda, vii. 33 10-11 where 
Milra-Varuria are seduced by the sight of UrvasI, as is emphasized 
in the SarvanukramanT, 1. 166 urvasim apsarasam drstvd . . . reto apatat, 
and Sayana, retus cuskanda evidently following Nirukta, v. 13. The 
same situation is implied in jig Veda, vii. 87. 6 with respect to 
Varuna alone who descends as a white drop (drupsu) and is called a 
'traverser of space' (: rajasah vimdnah) and 'ruler of the deep' 
( gambhfra-saiisah ), epithets that might well be applied to Khizr. It 
remains to be observed that in Christian iconography the figure of 
the river-god Jordan, 25 commonly found in representations of the 
Baptism of Jesus, bears a certain likeness to the conception of 
Glaukos and Khizr. In some cases the Baptism was thought of as 
taking place al the junction of two rivers, Jor and Danus. Sometimes 
there is found a masculine river-god, and a feminine figure repre- 
senting the sea; both riding on dolpi tilth, like the numerous types of 
Indian dwarf Yaksas ridir.g on makaras. All these types in the last 
analysis may be referred back to prototypes of which our earliest 
knowledge is Sumerian, in the concept of Ea, son and image of bnki, 
whose essential name Enki. means 'I orri of the Water}' Deep'. Ea 
was the ruler of the streams that rose in the Underworld, and flowed 
thence to fertilize the land: precious stones are likewise his. In 
iconography, Ea has the goat- fish, and holds in his hands the 
flowing-vase, the source of the 'bread and water of immortal life'. Ea 
has seven sons, of whom Marduk inherits his wisdom and slew the 
dragon Tiamat. Another son was Dumuziabzu, the 'Faithful Son of 
the Fresh Waters', the Shepherd, the Semitic form of whose name is 
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Tamm 11 7., well known as the 'Dying God' of vegetation; comparable 
in many respects with Soma, and as 'Lord of the Realm of the Dead' 
with Yama. The further Sumerian parallels are too many and .00 
close to admit of adequate discussion here . 26 It suffices to have 
demonstrated the wide diffusion and ancient origin of the figure of 
Khwaja Khizr as it occurs in Persian and Indian iconography. In 
connection with Mughal art may be cited the remark of H. Goetz, 
who in discussing the sources of Mughal art speaks cf a 'tcils 
absolute Identitat teils engste Verwandschaft mit solchen der 
grossen alturienlalischen Kulturen, und zwar zu gut Teilen schon 
der klassischen sumerischen Zeit '. 27 That the figure of Khizr comes 
into independent prominence precisely in Mughal art of the eight- 
eenth century— all the Indian examples that t have seen are in the 
'Lucknow style'- — when considered in connection with the adop- 
tion of the fish as royal emblem by the rulers of Oudh, seems to 
show that some revival of the cult took place at this time and in this 
area. 


NOTES 

1. In accordance with the meaning oi al-Khadir, the 'Green Man' 

2. Safldam, probably a corruption of sarpa-dawana, 'Quelling of -he Serpent'. For the 
legend of Niwal Dai see Temple, legends of the I'anjah, 1, pp. 4:4, 418-19. 

3 - Usually Sahja (perhaps for 5 k-. Samjria). This priest (Brahman) who serves 
Vdsuki, but acts against him, suggests Vjsvarupa who in Taittinya Samh.iia, n. 5. 1 is 
called the Puxoliita of the Argels. and Uianas Kavya who in Pcflcavnr.te Brahrtana. mi. 
5. 20 is the rurohila of ;he Titans, but is won over to the Side of the Angels. 

4. A cca:ion of the Well in the domains of the human Pariksit is hardly 'correct', (it 
is really on the borders of both worlds, in a forest equally accessible to Vasuki and 
l’friksit), but it will be observed tha. he waters are not merely jrolecled by Lhe heavy 
Stonp rovering, but also subject to Khizr's will, they are not 'flowrng'. Vecic 
equivalents far the 'heavy atone' which hinders access to the waters are abundant, e.g. 
IV. 28. 5 aphitari as.ia, Vi. 17. 5 adrim acyutam, iv. i6. 8 apah adrim, rv. i. 15 drdhram 
ubdham adrim, r v. 1J8.6 pe.ridhint adrim, and when the stony obstacle is broken, then "the 
waters flow from the pregnant rock", srnvantnv ayah . . bc.brnir.nsja a dr eh ; v. 41. 12; 
cf. Sat ay nth a 5 rchmatja nr. ^ 2. 4 in connection with the baptism of the fire-altar, which 
begins ‘from the rock', because it is from the rock that the waters come forth, asm a 10 
hy apahprabhavuati. Vasuki in the ballad corresponds to A hi, smitten by Indra. but 
'still waxing in sunless gloom', Rg Veda, v, 32. 6. 

5 - In the theme condensed above it 3 s easy to recognise the Vedic creation-myth of 
the conflict be:wccr. Angels and Tilans (Devos and Asuras], Indra and Ahi-Yrtra; the 
abdunon of Niwal Dai 13 the rape of Vac, (Rg Veda, r. r yj, where Indra vucum 
musaijati); Khwaja Khizr, the master of the waters, the Vedic rivers of life, is Varuna. 
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6. E. G. Blochs! Ptiniurcs hittioues de la Bibliothcquc Nation.alc, Paris. 1926. Pis. v and 
xxm. 

7. The world underwater, the home of the serpent race (ahi. naga), Varuna's 'watery 
origin' (yor.im apyam, Rg Veda, n, 38, 3 ), 'in the western gloom' [tip dam tr.masi, ib. vi, 6, 
4), is not lighted by the Sun, it is 'beyond the Falcon' (Jaiminhja Brahmam r, 111. 268), but 
the shinir.g of tho Waters is everlasting (ahar-nnar ydti r.ktur npme, Rg Veda. ti. 30. 1). 

8. Shaikh Chilli, folk tales of Hindustan, Allahabad. 1913, pp 150 ff., with a modern 
picture of Khwaja Khizr as an old man blessing Mahhiih, PI. xxxttt. The story of Prince 
Mahbub is essentially the relation o: an achievement of the Grail Quest by a solar hero, 
the son 0/ a widowed mother, and brought up ir. seclusion and innocence of his true 
character, as in the Perceval eyrie. Mahbub corresponds to Vedic Agni and Sur/a; 
Kassab to Indra. 

9. Apsarases; Grail maidens. 

10. The wailing women' and deathlike trance' of the F.shei King axe essential 
features of fhp Grail myth. 

11. Ecuivalen: :o Skr. mdhin, 'niegidan 1 , a designation especially applicable to the 
Titans and, secondarily :c the premier Angels, particularly Agni, the 'ancestors' 
represent the solar heroes of foi -tier cycles. 

12 . The Grail Quest is achieved. 

13. Bahrain, air island in the Persian Gul:, has been identified by many scholars 
with the Sumerian Diimun, where dwelt the gardener Tagtut after the flood: see 
Delilzsch, Wo lag das Parodies, p.iyS, and Langdon, Sumerian Epic, pp. 8ff. 

14. Tor Islamic legend, other parallels, and further references see Encyclopedia of 
Islam, 3. v. Idris, al Khadir and Khwadja Khidr; Warner, Shah Nana o) Firdausi, vi, pp 
74-8 and 159-162; Hopkins, "The Fountain cf Youth', JAOS. xxvi; Barnett, 'Yana, 
Candharva, and Glaucus', Bull. School Oriental Bluthes, rv; Gberson, Bihar Peasant Life, 
po. 40-3; Garcin de Tassy, Memoire $ur des Rarhca writes de h Religion Musalinane dar . s 
t’lnde, pp. 85-9; Wunsche, Die Sager van l.ebenshaurn und Liebenswasser. Leipzig, 1905; 
Friedlander, Pip Chadhirlp.ge.nde und der Alexander-Roman, Leipzig, 1913. 

15. Cf. Mamet, for.. cit., pp. 708-10 

ifi. Kg Veda, vn. 6. 4 and 7, where Agr.i is said to bring forth the Maidens (rivtis 
of life) eastward from :he 'western darkness' (upddne iurm is.) and to bring back 
'treasures of earth' ( budhnya vasurii) 'when the Sun rises' (aditd suryasya). 

17. Al-Khadirs realm, known as Yuli (also a name cf the Dun), where he rules over 
saints and angels, is situated in llie fax North, it is an Earthly Paradise, a part of the 
huu. an woxld which remained unaffected by the Fall of Adam and the curse (see 
Nicholson, Studies in Islamic Mysticism, pp. 82, 124). 

18. According to 'Umarah, Khi2r is 'Crccn' because the earth becomes green at the 
touch of his feet. 

19. Khazra, cither verdure' or 'sky'. 

sc. The prophet Elias, with whom Khizr is often identified. 

21. Cf. lskaniar Naim 1, uxix. 57, 'verdure grows more tixuriantly by the fountain'. 
Ibid. 22, the spring is described as a 'fountain of light', anc this corresponds to 
Vendiddd, Targad xx), where Ight and water proceed from a common source; cf. also 
Vedic Soma as both light and life, a plant and a fluid (amr.a, the Water cf Life, cf. 
Barnett, loc. cit.. p. 705, note 1). 

22. In Bhcgauad GttS, x. 31, Krsna is jhasdnarr. rr.ukuruh, the rnakara is therefore 
regarded as the foremost amongst Hie ftiasas, or monsters of the deep. The word makara 
occurs fust in Vdjasaiteyi Samhita, xxiv. 35; iirniurr.dra in Rg Veda, 1. 116. 18. For a full 
discussion of the makarc in Indian iconography (especially as vehicle of Varuna and 
banner of Kamadcva) see my Yaksas, 1931,11, p. 47ft- and further references 'here cited. 
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The 'fish' vehicle, of course, implies tho rider's independence of local notion in the 
unbounded ocean of universal possibility; just as wings denote angelic independence 
of local motion in the actual worlds 

23. Sarrs und Herzfeld. Archdologische Refse im Eup'arat-und 1 igris-Gebiel Yol. 1, pp. 
13, and 37-S, Berlin, 191:. 

24. Annual Report, Archaeological Department, Nizam's Do, minions, 1929-30 (1933), 
p. 17 and Id. -i,b. 

2.1 . See my Yaksas, II. 

25. For example, in the Baptistry al Ravenna (Derchem and Clouzot, rigs, lii and 
320); Jordan here holds a vase from which the waters are flowing. 

26. For the Sumerian deities see S. H. Langdon, Semitic Mythology, Ch. 2; for the 
flowing vaae etc., Van Buren, The Flowing Vacc and the Cod with Streams, Berlin, 1933, 
and as regai ds India, my Yaksas. it. For the monographic link between the Asiatic full 
vase and Christian Grail vessel see Gosse, Recherck.es sur qiislcjues representations du 
Vase Euchaiistique, Geneva, 1894. 

27. Bddcratlas zur Kullurgesthichte Indiens in der Grossmoghul-Zeit, 1930, p. 71. An in 
part absolute identity and an in part very close Kinship with the sources of the great 
cultures of the ancient East and even to a considerable extent with the sou-ires of the 
clasG.cal Sumerian period.' 
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EIGHTEEN' 

Eckstein 


In a remarkable bnok. Consider 
the lilies, hew they grow (Matt. 6:28) published by the Pennsylvania 
German Folklore Society, 1937, Mr Stoudt, whose interpretation of 
Pennsylvania German art is based entirely on 'the historical mani- 
festations of mystical religion' (with special emphasis on Jacob 
Boehme, Dante, St Bernard, and the Bible), was for a long time 
puzzled by the diamond motif; until finding a passage in the 
writings of Alexander Mach where (in accordance with the Biblical 
texts cited below) 'Christ was spoken of as the Eckstein ... he 
realised that the (German) word for diamond was the same as for 
cornerstone' (p. 76). The device occurs on stovc-platcs, and in this 
connection Mr Stoudt appropriately cites rhe instruction by Clement 
of Alexandria to the early Christians to place the accepted symbols 
of Christ on their domestic utensils. 

So far, so good. We can, however, go further, and enquire in what 
senses Christ is thus referred to both as 'diamond' and as 'corner- 
stone,' or more literaly 'angle (-stone)'.’ In Ps. 118:22 — MalL. 21:42 = 
Luke, 22:17, we have "The stone -which the builders rejected, the 
same is become the head of the comer' (ickc|)( r>rfi v ymviug, caput 
anguli); in Eph. 2:2c, 'Himself the chief corner-stone' (ovioq 
aKpoyavicaoD canon ypi non fricrov. ipso sumrao angulari iapide 
Christo Tesu) the text continuing: 'in whom each separate building 
fitly framed together (<5uvap|ro8oyop6vr|, const-nets = Skr. surn- 
skrta ) groweth into a holy temple (etc; vaov ayiov) in the Lord, in 
whom ye also are builded together (coedificamini) for a habitation 
of God in the Spirit (ev lIvetyiaTi = Skr. atmani).' The evident 
intention of the text is to depict the Christ as the unique principle 
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upon which the whole edifice of the Church depends. The principle 
of anything is neither one among other parts of it, nor a totality of 
parts, but that in which all parts are reduced to a unity without 
composition. The figure is paralle. to tnat of membership in the 
Mystical Body of Christ But a 'comer stone' in the accepted sense of 
a stone at the corner of a building, however important, and even if 
an uppermost quoin be intended, is only one of four equal 
supports; we cannot logically speak of the corner-stone; and any one 
comer stone rather reflects than is the dominating principle of a 
building. We begin to suspect that the meaning of 'corner-stone' 
may have been misunderstood: that that in which mer. are 'all 
builded together' cannot be thought of as a corner-stone in the sense 
of u stone at the comer or angle of the building. 

To know what is meant by the evidently equivalent expressions 
'head of the angle' ar.d 'chief angular ( -stone)' we must ask first 
what is meant by the 'angle' or 'angular (-stone'). To speak of a 
'corner' begs the question because, for us, a comer is always one of 
many, typically four: 'angle', which may imply either the comer or 
the peak of a building or pediment, is intentionally non-committal. 
1 'covta may refer either to position, as being at an angle, or to shape, 
as in 'polygon', or when it means the 'cutwater of a bridge'. Rovia is 
that which is prominent or stands out, and is used metaphorically in 
this sense in the Sepluaginl I, Sam. 14:38); 'all llie chief of the 
people', Vu.gate angutos pcpulorum ; the Hebrew word rendered by 
angulos is p inndp, plural of ninnnth (ni-ip). English 'quoin' or 'coign', 
the etymological equivalent of ycovia, may be either a comer stone at 
any level, or may be coping, according to the context 2 

The words meaning 'angle or 'angular' are combined with others 
meaning 'head' ar.d 'extremity'. Ks^akij 'head', and architecturally 
'capital', can only apply to whatever forms the summit of anything. 
Aicpoq implies extremity P in whatever direction, as in 'acrolithic',. a 
statue of which the extremities, head, hands, and feet, are of stone, 
but often with special reference to the top or highest part, as in 
acropolos'. AKOOrrjpiov is the pedestal for a figure or utlier finial at 
the top or comers of a pediment or on a coping (or sometimes refers 
to pedestal and figure together). Such a pedestal or finial in the case 
of a stone structure, might very properly have been called an 
f'Kpoyoviaioq XiQoq. 

What was the shape of the buiiding implied or taken for granted 
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by our texts? It would be convenient to think of a domed or 
tent-roofed building, but a rectangular building with a peaked roof 
is more plausible, in view of the probable derivation of the form of 
Solomon's temple from that of the Tabernacle, also the traditional 
form of the Ark. The gable end view of such a building states its 
essentials in vertical projection. If now we equate aKpoycoyiaioq 
m6oi; with dicpoxrpiov it will surely be to the uppermost angle- 
stone and not to either of the lateral angle-stones that the Christ 
would have been compared. He is assuredly the peak of the roof. 
Our view is accordingly that the real meaning of the text could be 
bps- conveyed in modem English by 'is become the keystone of the 
arch/ or 'roofplate of the vault'. We see him, in other words, ir. that 
position at the summit of a dome which is regularly occupied in 
Christian architecture by the figure of the Pantakrator, or a corres- 
ponding monogram or a solar symbol, or even by an architectural 
'eye' surmounted by a lantern'. 4 He is the keystone, coping stone, 
or roof-plate of the cosmic structure which is also his 'Mystical 
Body', monument and dwelling place, and of which the individual 
man is a microcosmic analogy. 

We can now advantageously call attention to some rather impres- 
sive Oriental parallels. In fatcika, i. i. 200—1 and DhA. 1. 269 a rest- 
hall' (vissamunu-sulS)* j s being built. The building cannot be com- 
pleted without a roof-plate, which cannot be made of green wood, 
but only of seasoned. Hie woman Sudhamma, 'Perfect Virtue', has 
prepared in advance a seasoned roof-plate. The builders, who wish 
to keep the merit of the work fur themselves, are forced to use this 
kannika against their will: the celestial palace, tor such it is in the last 
analysis, cannot otherwise be completed. The roof-plate of hard 
wood which the builders would have rejected becomes the keystone 
of the roof. Because Sudhamma has supplied the crowning element 
of the structure, her name is given to the rest hall itself. 5 The name 
sudhamma is manifestly that of a principle, and is identical in 
meaning wiLh tire kusala dhammd ('efficient powers of conscious- 
ness/ i.e. 'perfect virtues', but not exclusively ir. an ethical sense) of 
Mil. 38 as cited in the next paragraph. 

As we have shown elsewhere, the roof-plate is the key piece of the 
roof, as the roof itself is the most essential feature of the building, 
which is above all a shelter. 7 The roof-plate or, in some cases, the 
roof-ridge, becomes accordingly the subject of numerous parables. 
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for example Mil. 38, 'Just as the rafters of a peak-roofed building 
move towards, rest upon and meet together in ( samosarana ) the 
peak, and this peak is acknowledged to be the summit [uggu = ugru) 
of all, just sc each and all of the efficient powers of consciousness 
(kusala dhamma ) 8 have ar-one-ment (s amadhi, etymologically and 
semantically 'synthesis') for their head ( pamukha ), rest upon and 
slope towards at-one-ment', or in terms of a further comparison, as 
the four wings of an army are related to the king, environing him 
and depending upon him as their head. 

Our roof-plate seen from below hangs in the vaull of the roof not 
obviously supported from below', but it is nevertheless virtually the 
capital of a central pillar; just as a king-post although supported by a 
cross beam is virtually the upper part of a column extending 
downwards :o and supported by the floor. The central pillar thus 
implied may be compared to the centre-polc of a tent or the handle 
of an umbrella; the equation of roof with umbrella is explicit. Such a 
central pillar' corresponds also to the trunk of the Tree of Life and to 
the vertical of the Cross, Gk, stauros, Skr. skambha ; and it is the 
central principle of the whole construction, which departs from it 
below' and returns to it above, as can be readily seen if we consider a 
building in its simplest aspect, which is that of a tepee or pyramid, 
the actual employment of such a central pillar is implied in an 
earlier form of the parable quoted above, viz in AA in. 2.1, where 
'Just as all the other beams ( vamsa , literally 'bamboo') are unified in 
( samahituk ) in the hall-beam (sdld-vafnsa), so in this Breath (prana) 
the powers (indriydni) of eye, ear and mind, the body and whole self 
(sarvu utma) are unified'. Here, as usual, the 'Breath' in the singular 
refers to the Brahman and Atman, the Spirit. 9 

Tire building itself is the cosmos in a likeness, and therefore a 
likeness of the 'body' of the cosmic (lokavali, MU. vi, 6) Man, the 
mystical body' of Christ 'of which ye are members': 10 the roof plate 
in which the rafters, which are also 'beams' (in both senses of the 
word) meet (as the angles of a pyramid, or ribs of an umbrella, or 
-add o: a circle meet in a point), is the Sim of Men (suryo r,m, RV. 1. 
146 4), the one lotus of the sky'' (BU. \i. 3.6). The pillar expressed or 
implied, about which the whole building is constructed and of 
which its four comers or quarters (represented by other pillars or by 
vertically superimposed series of quoins) is the centre or 'heart' 11 of 
t e building on any floor, circle ( cakra . loka) or level of reference 
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(however many the storeys may be); and cosmically, the Sun-pillar*’ 
extending from the centre of the sky to the navel of the earth, and 
pillar of Fire extended conversely from the navel of the earth to the 
centre of the sky, the 'pillar of life at the parting and meeting cf the 
ways' (RV v. 5.6, v. 139.3, p to.), Branstock or fiery trunk of + he Tree 
of Life and Burning Bush, the Shaft of Light or Bolt that at once 
divides and connects together heaven and earth, and with which 
the Dragon was smitten in the beginning, the vertical of the Cress of 
light — stauros and skambha. In thus omnifcrm pillar extending from 
floor to roof of the cosmos all things inhere in one form, the single 
form that is the form of very different things: 'There inheres this all, 
there whatever stirs, whatever breathes . . . that concurrently (samb- 
kuya, 'assembled', 'combined', etc.) is one simply' {ok am eva, AV. v. 
8. 7-11) corresponds to Eph. ?:?o 'in whom ye also are builded 
together' , and apocryphal Acts of John, 98-99: 'a cross of light set up, 
in which was one form and likeness, and in it another multitude of 
diverse forms . . . This cross, then, is that which fixed all things apart 
and joined all things unto itself . . . and then also., being one, 
streamed forth into all things.'* 3 Vajra as 'boll' coinciding with 
Skambha as Axis Mundi, similar doctrine can be recognised in 
Heraclitus, xxxvii, 'the thunderbolt (Kepcmvoq) governs (olaid^F.i) 
all dungs', or as might have been said, ouct^ct, 'builds all 
things'.* 3 

The 'head' of this pillar is the solar and man-regarding ( nr-caksus ) 
Face of God, the omniform and omniscient Sun, who is also the 
Spirit whose kiss endows all things with being (SB. vm. 3.2. 12-13), 
and connects all things to himself in one con-spiration. His Orb is 
moreover not only the roof-plate of lire cosmos, bul the door of the 
worlds, through which one is altogether liberated, breaking out of 
the cosines — 'No man comelh to the Father save by me ... I am the 
way ... 1 am the door' (|°hn, 14:6 and 10:9). Architecturally, the 
'head of the angle' is our roof-plate, coping stone, arid acmter, the 
capital of an axial pillar, which is really one of pneumatic light, and 
if not structurally realized is nevertheless ideally present Macro- 
cosmically, this 'head of the angle' is chc Sun in the zenith; and 
whoever returns to this Sun, the Truth, as like to like, by ar ablatio 
omnis aiteritalis , 14 becomes a Mover-at-will and for him it is 'ever- 
more day' 

In various countries the hardest and brightest stone or metal 
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known has been the symbol of indestructibility, invulnerability, 
stability, light, and immortality. The North American Indian pre- 
serves to this day what was probably already a Paleolithic use of 
'flint' in this sense,’ 5 the Egyptian pvramidion was made of granite 
'polished like a mirror'; the adamant (diamond) ol the classical 
world was probably of Indian origin; the Chinese had their jace, 
but also derived from India with Buddhism the symbolic values of 
vajra, which they rendered by the character chin (Giles 2032) of 
which the primary value is metal, especially gold, and also weapon. 

5kr. vajra is not only the lightning, thunder-bolt, shaft, or lance 
with which Indra smote the Dragon in the beginning, and Axis 
Mundi and Sacrificial Pillar, skambha and cncupo^ (Ski. sthavarah, 
'firm'), but also 'diamond', and in the latter sense with special 
reference to the qualities of hardness, indestructibility, and intellec- 
tual brilliance. We have, for example, such expressions as vajrasam, 
'diamond throne'* 6 (on which the Buddha and all former Munis 
have been seated at the Navel of the Earth), and vajra kaya, 
'diamond body', an immortal body of light. Skr. asri, angle, corner, 
and umsu, part, corner, edge, point, etc., are related to c/xpoq, accr, 
aaes. l/ The vajra as weapon or sacrificial post is constantly spoken of 
as 'angular', for example Tour-edged' (calur-asri) in RV. iv. 22.2; in 
AB. 11. 1 and KB. x. t the sacrificial post (ywpa — errupoc;) and the bolt 
(vajra) are identified, and the one is to be made 'eiglil-angled' 
(astasri) like the other.’ 8 It is evident that vajra as 'adamant' or 
diamond is a naturally eight-angled stone. In the same way, Pali 
at tahsa, 'eight-edged/ is both 'diamond', and 'pillar', typicaly of a 
heavenly palace (for references see PTS, Paii Dictionary , s.ru). 
Chinese chin (fap. kongo, Skr. vajra) in combination with other 
characters gives us such expressions as golden crow' (Sun), and 
diamond pivot, or axis' (Moon). The character for 'axis', shu (Giles 
10092) implies also 'centre', and whatever is fundamental: Then shu 
is the pole or axis on which the sky turns; shu yii (Giles 13626) is 
controlling power, guiding mind, ijyspov. Without going further 
into the analysis of these expressions it will be sufficiently evident 
that the complex of ideas in which the notions ot adamantine 
quality and of the polar or solar axis of the universe are inseparably 
connected is part and parcel of a universal and widely distributed 
tradition, in the light of which our Biblical phrases discussed above 
should be envisaged. 
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We shall conclude with a reference to the notion of a corner-stone 
or angular stone which is also an extremity in terms of Egyptian 
architecture. No architectural unit that can be thought of would do 
better than a pyramidion (the crowning member nf a pyramid) fit 
the phrase 'head of the angle', or simply 'angle' as used in OT. to 
mean chief or lcacer. The pyramidia of Weserka-ra (tenth dynasty) 
and of Amenemhat Til (twelfth dynasty) are described in Arm. du 
Service des Antiquites, xxx, lqjff, and hi, sobff. The characteristic of 
these pyramidia is their solar symbolism. Of the first, 'une grande 
pointe de pyramide en granit noir', wc are to.d that 'Auhaut de 
chacune des ses faces, le disque solaire etend ses ailes proleclrices', 
the four solar symbols being those of the divinites des quatre 
points cordinaux, Ka, Ptah, Anubis et les astres nocturnes'. The 
second 'est faille avec une reguiarite singuliere et il a etc poli a 
miroir ... La face est occupee par un beau disque aile flanque des 
deux Uraens; entre les deux ailes est grave un groupe forme . . . des 
deux yeux, des trois lutsh ct du disque non aile' (in which the centre 
of the circle is marked): 'Chaque face, rependant a une des rnaisons 
du inonde, est consacree a la divinitc qui protege cette maison'. The 
normal arrangement of a central point, surrounded by four guard- 
ians of the quarters will be recognized immediately. The legends 
engraved on the tour sides of the pyramidion are dialogues between 
the deceased or his priest and the guardian deities of the respective 
'houses': on die East, tor example 'Sout ouvert la face du roi Nimari 
(name of the king as child of Ra, the Sun) pour qu'il donne au roi 
Amenemhait dc sc lever en dieu maitre de l'Etemite et indestruc- 
tible'. Ainsi parle le pretre, et le dieu Hannakliis, guardien de la 
maison est repond, "Hanr.akhis a dit: j'ai donne l'horizon excellent 
au roi du Sud et du Nord qui prend lTieritage dex deux lerres" — ici 
il s addresse directement au roi, — "pour que tu t'unisse a lui; ainsi 
m'a-t-il plu. Et ['horizon prend la parole £ son tour. "T/horizun a dit 
que lu le reposes sur lui; ainsi m'a-t-il plu"/ And similarly on the 
otner sides. 

To this it must be added that the hieroglyph for 'pyramidion', 
bnbn.l (also the 'point of an obelisk'), ir. the combination bnbn.lj 
becomes an epithet of the Sun-god, 'I le o; the pyramidion'.’ 9 

The deceased king is thus at the same rime accepted by the four 
faces or four-fold aspect’" of the Sun, and identified with the Sun, 
while the two kingdoms, north and south, are analogically Heaven 
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or Earth, of which he receives the ’inheritance; the pyramid itself 
representing not merely the tomb, but at the same time the cosmic 
embodiment or dwelling piace of the resurrected king, now 
becomes a member of the 'mystical body' of the Sun The apex of fhp 
pyramid, which is also the Sun, is architecturally the unique 
principle in which, as one may say, all the rest is builded together 
and exists more eminently. If bnbn.l is also the 'point of an obelisk', 
which corresponds to the 'Sunpillar' of other traditions, even this 
pillar may be said to be represented by the tenon which projects 
from the lower surface of the pyramidion and holds it last when set 
in place. And if now Christ is thp 'angle' or 'head of the angle', it is 
clear that this could have been stated in Egyptian architectural 
phraseology by saying instead of 'is become the head of the comer', 
'is become the bnbn.l'. It is not absolutely impossible that the 
Hebrew expression itself was ultimately of Egyptian origin, and 
ought to be thus restored. 


NOTES 


1. Cf. Wynkyn de Worde, Pilot. Peti. 183, The diamonde moost precyous to 
ir.ankynde, thy swete sor.e Jesus.' 

2. Just as in the typically Orissan architecture, where the ama'.aki form is repeated as 
a comer-stone at various levels of the tall spire, arc also forms the coping-stone; the 
comer-stor.es being really quarter-am/uias, and only the crowning slo.ie exhibiting 
the whole form. Tire crowning Untululu is here indeed the 'head of the angle', bolh 
inasmuch as the four angles o: the spire converge upwards towards it, and inasmuch 
as their form subsists in it mere eminently, at the same time more fully and on a higher 
pvr*l ot reference. For an example see my Hiitory of Indian and Indonesian Art, [n.y. 
1965] fig 236. 

3. Skr Qora is generally 'top', but can also mean 'extremity' ;r. any direction; it is 
also metaphorically 'print', 'foremost', etc. 


4. See my 'Symbolism of the Dome', [Rpr. SPI, pp. 415-458.] Special mention is made 
of the tao: that the roof-plate is 'perforated': there can be no question that it is the 
architectural equivalent of the Sun tin nr fhrongo which one is altogefhe- liberated; the 
perforation' is Lie ’eye’ of the heavenly dome, cr in other words the bun; '1 am the 
door, by me :f any man enter in, he shall be saved/ etc. (John, 14:9) 

5. Cf. vicsimana-tlhautt in S.;. 201, Ccmm., and vissamiti (causative), in J. hi. 36 
where the host 'gives rest' to weary travellers. 'Cuine unto me, all ye that labour and 
are heavy laden, and I will give you lest . . - Huw often would I have gathered thy 
children together' (Matt 11:28 and 23:37). The root is vi-srani, to 'cease frern toil'. Tire 
anagogic signif ranee :s obvious; for its is precisely the Wayfarer [parivrajakc , carsani) 

at labours' (s ramali), anc hence the usual designation o: the monk, c see tic, 
msnutn, etc., as a 'LaboiiTpr' {Sr tin an a). The Rest House at the end of the road, at 
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worlds' end, where Lie burden is bid down, is (hen vHramana in the sense that 
whoever enters there :s no longer a 'Labourer', no longer under a role, bur altogether 
liberated' (from himself;. And just as in the Vedic rite the sacrifice in ’building up' 
^gni is at the same time building up fer himself a 'bocy of llgnt so whoever like 
Sudhamma builds up' a rest-house is at the same tine building up the heavenly 
mansion, and laying up treasure in heaven 

A house was b adding, and your bitter sighs 
Came hither as luil-lielping melodies. 

And in the mortar of our gem-built wall 
Your terns were mingled mid the rise and fall 
Of golden trowels tinkling in :he hands 
Of builders gathered wide from all the lands. 

— Is the house finished? Nay, come help to build 

(William Morris) 

6 Sudhamma is actually the wife of Magha (the solar Indra), in the same sense that 
the Church is the bride of Christ, and the Sudhamma Devasabha (of which there is a 
representation in relief at Bharat, see Cunningham, Stupa of Rbarhut, pi. xvi) is the 
palace of India and analogue of the rest-hall for which 'Perfect Virtue' provides the 
roof-pla.e. 

V. A material shelter being needed only by these who are under the sun . 
Liberation a breaking out of the cosmos by the Sundoor, is often describee as a 
breaking through the rocf or roof-plate, and the Buddha as being thus libeiaLed is 
often referred to as vunfo-ckado. 'he whose roof has been opened up'; of which, 
moreover, the abandonment of the household life arc adoption oi the open-air .iteof a 

'Wanderer' is already a pretigiirarion. 

8. These powers oi consciousness, or virtues or acts of the practical intellect 
(collectively dhnmma, here nearly equivalent to indriydni, prenah, and, aevah) are 
'contact (oi sublet with object), sensibility, iccogirition, will, awareness, coanse , 
habit' (pkassa, vedar.H, sanr.a, cetunu, omnine, vitakka, tiedrz). When these have been 
unified (e.katobharc), operation no longer involves a temporal sequence of act;, but 
becomes a single act of being (Mil. 63). 

9. For detailed discussion of all the architectural symbols discussed in the preceding 
paragraphs see my 'Symbolism of the Dome' (Joe. cit.), 'Usnisa and Chatra' ( Poonc 
Orientalist, ni, 1936, 'Inverted Tree' [Rpr. SP 2 , pp. 376-404.] and 'SvayamatnjijE: Janua 
Coeli' [Rpr. GP 2 , pp. 465- 520.] Rene Guenon, 'Le symbolism? du dome and 'Le d6me 
el la roue/ Etudes traditioncUts. mu, 1938, and P. Mus, Ho rnhadur, parts iv and v. 

10. Cf- Mund. u. 14. 'Fire is his head; His eyes, the mocn and sun; the ants His 
ears; His voice the revealed Vedas; the gale His breath; His heart the all; fruin His feet 
Lac earth; He is indeed the Spirit irrmanentin every being' (sumwhtinilatina]. 

11. The axial pillar of a Japanese pagoda (stupa), aroitrd which there winds a spiral 
stair, is actually’ called the 'heart pillar' (shuibusl.iru) and dius distinguished from the 
four 'guardian pillars' (: shiler.-bashira ) of the 'comers'. 

1? Ah v ?8. 1 . sdityaf) yu pah, prthvoi uedih. AB. 11. 1, vajro vat yu pa. 

1 3 For the skzmbha. Axis Mundi, a 3 D. airman, and single form, of all things, see the 
whole of AV. x 7 and 8. The doctrine is of fundamental import in the whole of the 

14. Fur Nicolas of Cusa, the condition of filiatie and iheosis is thus defined. Cf. 'If any 
man con e unto me and hate not . yea, and his own soul also, he cannot be my 
disciple' (Luke, 14:26); 'The word of God . piercing even to the dividing asunder or 
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boal from spirit' (Heh. 4:12, cf. Dionysius.. Ds die. rnvit. ix. »). 'Whoso cleavelh to Gocl 
becometh one spirit with him (I Cox 6.27). 

13 The Navajo conception of 'flint amioui' is the equivalent ofMiltcn's Ynarock of 
Diamond arm'd (Parcdke Lust, vi. 364), and Euddhist vajra Uya. 

16. 'As a rock of Diamond, stedfast evermore’ (Spenser, Fairy Queen, 1. 6. 4). For 
values of vain see also ;r.y Elements of Buddhist Iconography, 1933, pp 14-13. 

17 Of the twe Indian (Tali) words hut a and kannika which der.cte the peak or 
ronfplate of a house to which the rafters converge, the former is from a root hi! to bend 
(frarr, an angle), whence also kuti (cf. Eng. 'cot' and 'hut'), a small house -with an edged 
or domed roof, or even a large shr.ne with a spire; and the latter a diminutive of kznnc 
(Skr. kurnu), cf which the n rimary meaning is 'corner', and related both to asn, etc arc 
to srhga, 'horn', and architecturally spire' TImir the kannika (the ' ronfplate) rejected 
by the builders in the Sudhamma story (p 171 above) would be quite literally 'comer 
stone' but for the fact that it is made ret of stone but of hard wood; the symbolism is. 
of course, unaffected by :his material accident. 

18. Indian pillars -n architectural use are typically (although not always) both 
four-and eight-angled a- the sane time. i.e. square ir. section above and below, and 
sometimes also in the middle, but foT the rest chamfered so as to be eight-angled in 
section. 

19. Cf. also in Greece, 'this earlier aspect o: the Sun-God as a pyramidial pillar 
Arthur Evans, Mycenean Tree and Pillar-culL. Journal of Hellenic Studies, 1901, p. 173. 

20. On the ultimate significance of the four faces of God see P. Mus, "Has Brahma 
four fares?' in journal of the Indian Society of Oriental Art, v, 1937. 
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Quod factum est in ipso vita cmt 

'O 7870VSV lx aorcp £i»r| t\v. 


These words/ taken from John, 
1: 3, 4 are cited in the form in which they are given in nearly all of 
the earlier codices, and in which they are quoted by the Scholastics, 
e.g. Mcistcr Eckhart in Expositio S, Evangelii sec. johannem (ed. J. 
Christ and J. Koch, Stuttgart-Beriin, 1936, p.56), and by Origen in 
Comm, in Ev. joannio, n.16 . 2 1 render, What has been made (or, 'has 
become', or 'was begotten') was life in Hirr', or in Sanskrit Yud 
bhutam (or jdiam) tad svatmani jtva dsit. 

Both Meister Eckhart and St Bonaventura, the latter in I Sent., d. 
36, a.2, q.i ad 4 citing St Augustine's res factae . . . in artifice creato 
dicuntur vivere, recognise the analogy of the human and divine 
artificers; in both cases the pattern cf what is to be made pre-exists 
in the maker's living mind, and is alive in it, and remains alive in it 
even when the fuctibilt has become a factum or after it has been 
destroyed. Our intention is to indicate the immediate and universal 
background against which these ideas subsist. 

This background is essentially that ot the traditional doctrine of 
the 'two minds', or two asnerts of the mind, the one in acl and the 
other in action. Combining Aristotle's Metaphysics, xn.7.8, 1072b 
2of. and xii. 9.5, 1074 a 34b With D? anima, 111.5, 430 a f., we find that 
of these two the first, or Mind 3 'in act' (gvepyeta) — 'in itself, (xaO 
a&n'jv) in its own act of being — is 'apart' (ywpicndr) 'from sen- 
sibles' (xtbv cdo0V| xcbvj , 'contemplative (0 so>ptitik6 >;)/ 'impassible' 
(<hia&f|9), without remembrance 4 and unmixed; 'it does not think', 
ur rather, 'its 'Thinking" is the "Thinking of thinking"' (vof|ocaiq 
variate), i.e. the principle and sine qua non, but not the activity of 
thinking. In other words, 'it thinks only itself' (auxov dpa vosi) 
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'throughout eternity' (tov artavta aioiva), without distinction of 
subject from object, for where both are immaterial 'the thesis is both 
the operation and the thought' (6 Xoyoi; to xpaypa Ki n voiiaiq), 
'thought and what is thought of are one and the same' (f| votjok; 

vooi)(isv(p pic 5 ); Mind, 'becoming everything' (ndvcci 
yfvsrrflai), is what it knows. Furthermore, it is eternal and bcautific 
( 1)610x09) Life, the Life (f/ot)) of God himself. The second mind is 
creative (jtouyuKOg), and an 'efficient cause (to ainov Kai 
norntiKov) in that it makes everything' 6 (tco irdvra hosiv ); it is 
passible (rafirynKri,) and mortal, and thinks of contingent things, 
not always of itself, it is on a plane still lower than that of its creative 
activity that the mind is sensitive' (cuaGiiTiKde - rcaGiiuiccg) 7 

These two (or three) minds are the same as Plato's two (or three) 
parts of the soul, one immortal, and the other mortal, the latter in its 
best part active and courageous, ar.d in its worst part passively 
affected by and subject to emotions and reactions provoked by 
sensation (aiaCifjou;). The two minds arc the 'natures' in the 
universal doctrine of 'one essence and two natures'/ As three, they 
correspond Lo the contemplative and active lives and the life of 
pleasure. 

In these distinctions of the theoretical from the practical mind, 
and in the identification of the fonner (Mind) with the Life (^corj) of 
God and of its Thinking with its Thesis, ox why not say 'Word' 
(Aoyo^) ' there is a veritable prediction or fore-telling of St John's Tr. 
the FirsL Principle (as the Scholastics so often interpret in principio = 
Skr. agre, not so much 'in the beginning' as at the top ) was the 
Word, and the Word was with God, and the Word was God'. The 
Word' that, as Aristotle says, the First Mind thinks, when in its act 
of being it thinks itself, is for St John the Christ, the Son of God, 
'through whom, all things were made' and whom St Augustine 
therefore calls 'as it were, God's art' (De Trin. vi.ro/ — the art by 
which all things -were made. 'Word' and 'Mind'' (Xoyog, vox/) are lor 
Plato often interchangeable, while if for Aristotle the Word is what 
the First Mind thinks, and the Thinker and the thuught are one, it :s 
clear that one might safely paraphrase St John by 'In the First 
Principle was the Mind, and the Mind was with God, and the Mind 
was God. 10 

Having so far outlined the immediate background and implica- 
tions of our text, it may be shown that these are also universal, and 
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in particular, Indian conceptions; in saying which we are very far 
from suggesting or implying that in their Hellenistic context they 
are of Indian origin. As before, and to simplify the presentation, we 
shall combine the evidence of several texts, notably Brkadaranvaka 
Upanisad, i.a 4.10, iv. 1.6, iv. 3. 28, 30, 32, Kern Upanisad, 1. ? ami 5 
and Maitri Upanisad, vt. 34.6, with Sulapaiha Brahmana, x. 5.3.1 'In 
the beginning (or rather, 'at the top') 11 there was just That Mind' 
(agre . . . tan-mana evdsa ); a paraphrase of Rg Veda, x. 129, 1 'There 
was That One ( tad ekam . . .asa), naught else whatever'. 

To the question, 'what was it that Brahma knew, whereby he 
became the All 9 ' it is replied, 'In the beginning, verily, this (belt) 12 
was Brahma. It knew just itself {atnuinam-evavef), thereby It became 
the Ail' ( sarvain abhavat). .And as to this Gnosis, 'Verily, though he 
(who can say, 'I am Brahma') does not think (r.a manute ) or know [na 
viianati), yet is he one who thinks and knows, albeit he does not 
think or know (contingently). Forsooth, there cannot be a dissipa- 
tion of the Knower's knowing, because of his imperishability. It is 
not, however, any second thing, divided from Himself, that he 
should know . . . That is his highest station, that is his Beatitude' 
{amnda). 

And 'What is that Beatitude? Nothing but Mind { mana eva). 
Verily, my King, it is by his Mind lhaL He possesses himself of the 
Woman (i.e. vac, the Voice, Theotokos)/ 5 a Son is bom of Her, in his 
image (prntirupah); that is his Beatitude. Verily, my King, the 
Imperial, Supreme Brahma is just Mind. As expressed in Thomist 
phraseology, :he generation of the Son is a vilal operation, a 
principle/ conjunctive). 

Aristotle's 'Thinking of thinking', i.e. non-disrursive principle of 
discursive thought, is the 'Mind of the mind' {rnanaso manas) of the 
Kena upanisad where, to the question 'Bv whom ike.no) impelled and 
sent forth does the mind fly?''' 1 it is answered that is by 'the Mind of 
the mind', and that 'the Contemplatives, wholly relinquishing 
( atimucya , sc, their own mind), when they depart from this world, 
become immortal'. A subsequent verse says that 'He has It in mind, 
who does not think ft; he who thinks It, does not know It; It is 
unknown to those who "know' It", but known to those who know 
it not'"; and that is precisely the thesis of Nicolas of Cusa's Docta 
Ignorantia, while 'wholly relinquishing their own mind' corres- 
ponds to Philo's He that flees for refuge from his own mind, flees 
for refuge to the Mind of all things' (1. 93). 15 
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And so, as the Maitri Upunisud says, 'The mind is said to be 
twofold/ 6 clean and unclean: unclean, by admixture with desire, 
clean when separated from desire 17 . . . The means of bondage and 
release; 1 * of bondage, when it clings to the objective, of liberation, 
when disconnected from the objective'. 

Is it not then true, as Jeremias said, that 'in den verschiedenen 
Kullurer. findet man die Dialekte der einen Geistesspmche?' 


NOTES 

1. Jn which the distinction is implied of tsse .luu. essentia, exist suit fium being, 
yivecic, Lorn to ovtcx 6v. 

2. MeiSter Eckhart quotes Lie gloss. Quod in mints est, vivit cum artifice, quod fit, 
muiatur cum tempurc. 

3. Heiiedbilh I use die capital when the First Mind is referrec to. 

4. Jusl as for Plotinus, Lmieads, iv. 4.6, the Gods 'never learn' and 'do not 
remember': and for the same reason, viz. that where there is no forgetting., there is no 
occasion for learning or remembrance. It is only for the accord and variable mind, our 
mind that has forgotten 60 many things, that to be taught and so reminded is 
desirable. What it can be taught is what it has forgotten (Meno, So, etc., and aho Indian 
doctrine), and so, as Me.ster Eckhart says, 'Not till the soul knows all that there is to be 
known can she pass ever to the Unknown Good'. 

5. To restore 'that nrig nal nature in which the knnwer and the known an? alike' is 
for Plato life's highest purpose (T imaztis, 90D); it :s the beautific 'synthesis' isamddtti) 
for which the discipline of Yoga is undertaken, and in which it culminates. 

6. Cf. Mahes/arananda, Maharthcmaf.jan, p. 44. where 'The suchness called Sada- 
siva (sada, 'eternal') is prior with respect to the principle called ISvara (Lord, Ktiptog), 
which latter, by the splei dour of its practical power becomes the demiurge of all 
things in their manifested l-.keness'. Cf. John, Through whom all things were made', 
arc Skr. Visvakarma, 'All-maker'. 

Aristotle's To ai-toov Kai nouyriKbv (De cnima nr. 3, 430 12) reflects Phaedrus, 97c 
vou; . . Tdvxoiv aitiog. Cf. Hermes Trismegistus Lib c. 9 'And the First Mind, which is 
Life and _:ght, g;vp birth to another mind, the maker of tilings' (Stipiovpyog). 

7 Aesthetic' fer pathetic') is, properly speaking, the science of the feelings, 
whelhe. uf plants, animals or men. Art has tc do with the making of things for good 
use, physical and mental. 

blUiva) 3 1" 11 ^-i^drunyaka Upturned, 113 i (, 1 ve riipefi Maitri Upanisad, vn.11.5. (dvaitT- 

5 , ^ leistcr Eckhart's ‘bi'.dner aller dingen in sine-n voter' (Pfeiffer, p 391). lr. the same 

way the human artist works per verbum in inteUectv. conception (St Ihorr.as. .Sum. Thenl.. 
ia. 45. h) r 

v !°‘ T, ' < ’ (vIind was Cod ': - f - Salapalh.u Bruhmima, x. c.3.1 'Mind (mantis) = Rg Veda 
That One' (tad ekam). 

f SaM* 11 f) ' S I h L male ' V ° iCe the ,emalc He, by Mind had intercourse with Llie Vo.ee 
U1 ™hmanc, r .4 4.3, 4/ vr. 1.2.8); 00 wc call a thought s concept, implving dial 
»t is tnc produce of a vital operation. 
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11. Ra:her than in the beginning', sin re it s to a before the beginning (ante 
prinapium) :hat the text refers. 

12. Net, as rendered by Fume, 'this world': for we are told that He became, nut that 
He was, the AJ 'This contrasted with 'All' car, be only 'Ore'. 

13. Separated from Himself (Praiapati. the rather) as a mother of whom to be born, 
Pancavirrsa Rrdhmana, vii. 6; as Agr.i. Juimmiyu Uyunisad Bidhmasta, 1, 5) .5. 

14. 'Mind IS the swiftest of birds' (Rg Veda. vi. y >). _ 

15 The Lord of Mind, the Lord of all minds' (Dankaracarya on Vedanta Stiira, rv. 
4.8). 

i h. 'There are two minds, that of all, which is God, and that of the individual (Philo, 
! 93). Hence the possibility of a 'repentance', or rather, 'change of mir.d' (pc-rovoia). Cf. 
my 'On Being in One's Right Mind', (see chapter 3 of present volume). 

17. 'Desire, first seed and child of Mind' (Rg Veda,, x. 129.4). To be 'minded to' is to 
desire, and when we 'mind' things, then there is 'wishful thinking' 

15. 'By what (koui) ladder docs the sacrificer ascend to heaven? ... by the Mind' 
(Brhaddrar.yakg V pant sad, hi. 1.6). I am bom a new being ot God. and 1 see now not 
with the eye bur by the Mind's act' (Hermes Trismegishis, Lit. xin. 11a, I 

It will be understood that the First Mind, throughout, is mtelle.rtus ve'. spkkus, and 
the other a purposeful and constructive mentality; fhs hirst, or theoretical (speculative) 
Mind cares for nothing but the Truth', the other is pragmatic, and contented with fact 
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Athena and Hephaistos 


In the production of anything 
made by art, ur die exercise of any art, two faculties, respectively 
imaginative and operative, free and servile, are simultaneously 
involved; the former consisting in the conception of some idea in an 
imitablc form, the latter in the imitation ( mimesis ) ot this invisible 
model ( paradeigma) x in some material, which is thus in-formed. 
Imitation, the distinctive character of all the arts, is accordingly 
two-fold, on the one hand the work of intellect (nous) and on the 


other of the hands (char).* These two aspects of the creative activity 
correspond to the 'two in us', viz. our spiritual or intellectual Self 
and sensitive psycho-physical Ego, working together (synergoi). The 
integration of the work of art will depend upon the extent to which 
the Ego is able and willing to serve Lite Self, or if the patron and the 
workman are two different persons, upon the measure of their 
mutual understanding. 


1 ne nature ot the two faculties, which arc respectively the formal 
and efficient causes in the production of works of art, is clearly 
stated in Philo's account of the bui-ding of the Tabernacle, 'the 
construction of which was clearly set forth to Moses on the Mount 
by divine pronouncements. He saw with the soul's eye the imma- 
.erial forms (ideal) of the material things that were to be made, and 
these forms were to be reproduced as sensible imitations, as it were, 
o: the archetypal graph and intelligible partems ... So tine type ot 
l ne pattern was secretly impressed upon the mind of the Prophet as 
a thing secretly painted and moulded in invisible forms without 
rnateiial, and then the finished work was wrought after that type by 
the artist's imposition of those impressions on the severally appro- 
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pnate material substances , 3 and in more general terms by St 
bonaventura, who points oui that 'the work of art proceeds from the 
artist according to a model existing in the mind; which model the 
artist discovers ( excogitat = rmtuyuti) before he produces, and then 
he produces as he has predetermined. Moreover, the artist produces 
the external work in the clospst possible likeness of the interior 
model '. 4 

The work of art is, then, a product at once of wisdom and method, 
or reason and art (sophia or logos, and tecline ). 5 It may be noted here 
that the primary references of the words sophia and epistenv., cf. 
Hebrew hochma and Sanskrit may a* are to the artist's 'cunning' or 
'science', from which the sense of 'wisdom' develops; and that 
while ' techm ' can often be rendered by 'art' as opposed to 'artless 
labour' {uiechncs tribe ) 7 this distinction is the same as that of mere 
'industry' (tribe) from 'me:hod' (nietkodns)* It amounts to the same 
thing to say that in mailers of handicraft or manufacture ( cheirotech - 
nike) there is one part more allied to science (ephteme), and another 
less, and that 'without enumeration, measurement and weighing, 
Ihe arts ( technai ) would be relatively worthless . . . and a matter of 
mere practice and toil ', 9 or to dislingish art (f echne) and mere 
experience (emperia) from science (evisteme), though the artist needs 
botn. JU All these dicta provide a background for the medieval: Ars 
sine sdeaiia nihil and Scier.tia reddit opus pulchrum. 

We recognise that for anything to be 'well and truly made' the 
cooperation of the hands as efficient cause and intellect as formal 
cause is indispensible. The purpose of the present article is lo call 
the attention to the expression of this mythologically in terms oi the 
relation of Athena to Hephaistos, the former being the Goddess of 
Wisdom who sprang from the head of her father Zeus, and the latter 
the Titan smith whose wonderful works are produced with the help 
of Athena as co-worker ( syntechnos ).” Alhena and Hephaistos 
'Share a. common nature, being borr. of the same father' and live 
together in a common shrine (h iremi) or as il were in one and the 
same house”: she is 'the mind of God' (he tkeou noesis, or nous), and 
called also Theonoe, and he the noble scion of Ughl '? 3 Prom them 
all men derive their knowledge of the arts, either directly or 
indirectly; 'Hephaistos, famous for his art (klyivmelis)^ aided by 
Athena of ihe gleaming eyes, taught glorious works to men on 
earth '; 13 or it was Prometheus who stole from them 'immanent 
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artistic wisdom (entecknon sephimi) and fire', and gave them to mer 
'as a divine portion (rnoira )'. 16 

Here the words entechr.es and rnoira imply that the human 'artist 
in possession of his art' (enlechnos demiourgos ) 17 is such by partici- 
pation [methods, mctalepsis ) in the Master Architect's creative 
power. Athena and Hephaistos, in fact, 'agreeing in them love of 
wisdom and of craftsmanship (philosophia and philotechma), both 
together chose this land of oti-s as being naturally fitted to be the 
home of virtue and wisdom, and therein they planted as native to 
the soil good men, and set in their minds the structure of the art of 
government '. 18 Ail Ihis means that the human artist — say, the 
blacksmith at his forge — in possession of his art has within him 
both a wisdom and a method, a science and a skill; and that as a 
whole man., responsible for both operations, free and servile, and 
capable alike of imagination and of execuLion, is of the nature of 
Athena and Hephais:os both: it is Athena who inspires what 
Hephaistos effects So we have Pheredu.s 'whose hands were 
knowing ( epistato ) to fashion all manner of wondrous works 
(daidala), because Athena loved him ', 19 and the carpenter who is 
called 'a master of wisdom as to form, by the promptings of 
Athena . 10 In this relationship Athena's function, in that she is the 
source of the formal cause o: pattern of the work to be done, is 
essentially authoritative and paternal rather than receptive or femi- 
nine, we need not be surprised to find thal lire artist's inspiration' 
(empnoia, empneusis), or 'the divine power (dynamis — sakii) that 
moves him', is referred tu often as 'the God', the immanent 
'Daimori, or Eros, that is to say the Spirit to whom the very word 
'inspiration' points . 21 

On the other hand when the servile operation alone is performed 
by the merely 'productive mechanic' (btmausikos) who does not 
understand what he is doing, however industrious he may be., then 
his service becomes a matter of only 'unskilled labour' { atechnos 
tribe)** and he is reduced to the condition of the mere slave who 
earns money for a master / 3 or mere 'hand' (ckeirotechnes) rather 
Ilian an architect or lover of wisdom . 24 This is precisely Lhe position 
of the modem chain-belt worker, in whom the industrial system 
whether capitalistic or totalitarian, has divided Athena from 
Hephaistos . 25 
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NOTES 


i. An imitation Tot if it did not effort that, it [paintingj would be held fn be ail 
idle playing with colours' (Philostratus. Vit. Ap. it -■>) Of an invisible model— rf. 
Date, Timacus . ;ie, 9a, Republic, 484c, 5x00, e, 596B, Loins. 931 a; Plotinus, Emends, v. 
o.n/'U -s in imitation ( anukrti ) of divine forms th2t any human form is inverted 
here . . - [for instance) this divine harp, nf which the human harp is an imitation' 
(Aitareya Rrahmana. vi, ’7, toankheyana Aranycka. :il, 9). The painter is to put down on 
the wall what has been seen in contemplation' ('tad iiiyatam', Somtsvara, 
Abhildsitarthca h tomani, 1,3. 158). 

Plato of course, by '.mitation' means an iconography of tilings unseen, and 
deprecates the making of 'copies of copies', or realism in the modern sense of the 
word. It is in the same way only that Apollonius, in Philuslialus, Vi!. Ap. vi. 19, calls 
'imagination (phantasif, a wiseT artist (dw.iourgos) than imitation', because the work 
of the creative artist depends upon the imagination even of what has not been 
seen , — if, indeed, it is i.ul Letter to make 'no images of Gods at all . . . inasmuch as 
the intuitive mind (gnome) can draft and represent (anagrapbei . . kai analypoulai) 
better than any artist'. This lest is what would be called in India a purely 'mental' 
(rrumasu) or 'subtle' (sK.bwc) worship. 

z. Philostratus, Vit. Ap. n. 22. cf. Sate, pat ha dr. in, 2. 4. n : 'Were it not fer intellect, 
the word would bobble incoherently', and Kc.t,sltaki Up. ill, 6, 7: 'When intellect is their 
rider ther. all things arc effected by the two hands ... for indeed, wifhonr the 
cooperation of intellect the twe hands would make nothing intelligib e',i.e_ would not 
know what they were doing. 

3. Philo, V.oses, u, 74-76. 

4. 3t Bonaventura, Dt> red, nrhiim ad tbenlogiara, 12. 

5. Homeric Hymns, iv, 483, in connection with music. Otherwise expressed, in the 
case of metaiwork, v is by art and reason (he techie kai ho logos 1 that tlie ma.eiial 
causes, fre and steel, etc. are dominated (Plutarch, Mur. <136 a. »). Cf. references in 
notes 7, and 1. 

6. MayS, 'von ttta = "man", vgl. "metis'' . . . goeltliche Kunst' (Grassmann, Woercrbuch 
zum Rigveda) cf. Liddell and Scott, s. vv. rr.tio and metis. 

7. Plato Phui'drus 26ue, cf. 2706. 

8. Aristotle, Suph Blench, m, 18. 

9 . Plato, Phtlebus.jju — j 6 a. 

10. riato. Republic, 422c, Ion, 532c. 536c. 

11. Plato, Statesman, 274c. for an example of their cooperation cf. Homer, Cypr.a 5. 

12. Plato, Critics, 109c, 112C- 

13. Plato, Cratulus, 407B- Fcr Theonoe as a type cf. Euripides, Helen, passim, e.g. 530- 
where she 'knows all things truly', Hephaistcs is more propml;/ tr> hp connected with 
Aph to kindle: fire being ufn'o.r Hephmtnn, Wad. xvu, 88. Characteristic epithets of 
Hephaistos are klytometis, 'famed for his art', klytotechnes famed for his craft', and 
klylo-ergos, 'tamed for his work'. Athena is Chariergos. 'she who— by her wisdom, or 
science — gives the work its gTace or beauty' (Anlk. Fal. vi, 205) — hers .s tire ' formal 
cause', or 'exemplary cause', or 'art in the artist' by which he works. 'Noble' (genna.os), 
characterising Hephaistos may refer to the coiiimon paternity of Hephaistos and 
Athena (Critius, 1092), but may calher mean 'faithful', by no means implying that his 
function is not servile, cf. Euripides, Helen, 729. 1:641, where gennaioo goes with do a I os, 
ar c implies a freedom only of the mind (ecu;:), in the sense of Philo's Qvod nt:nti$ 
probus liber sit; cf. Aeschylus, Proricthcuc., 43,. where Hephaistos works for 7.eus at a 
task that he 'hates'. 
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14 For metis ■=■ mdyc see note 4. Cf. Iliad, x 19 syn rr.etin . . . tektagaito end Pindar. 
Olympian Odes, ix, 78 where technais = mcyubhth. Metis as a person is the first wife of 
Zeus reborn from his head as Athena (Hesiod Thtugvity, 886); the sluiy implying that 
'the chief god has Wisdom always within him' (I I- J- Rose, Creek Mythology, p. 50) 
Mcticta (foe metises) as an epic epithet of Zeus corresponding to Sanskrit roayin; so 
that 'if you would create an .mage of Zeus you must intuit, or conceive (cr.r.oc'm = 
excogitate, Skr. dkyai) encampments, art (iretin), arc the artistic skills (teclmas), and 
how she flowered for.li from Zeus himself' (Philostratus, Vit. Ap. vi. 19). Athena is a 
'worker' iergane, Sophocles, fr. 724), as in Latin operost 1 Minerva with Vulcan; and it 
may be obseived that er.ergcia - ousia and is contrasted with hvlt (Aristotle, 
Metaphysics, vn, 2. 1, and 6), as logo;: and lechnc are contrasted with the material they 
control (Plutarch, Mcr. 4 j6a, b). Just as, also, for 3t Thomas, the artist works per verba. n 
in intelieciu conceptual, Sura. Theol. r, 45.6. 

1;. Homeric Hymns, xx; Plato, Critics. 109 r n. 

16. Plato, Protagoras, 321 D — 332A. 

17. Plato, Laws, 503c; cf 1 ‘haedrus, 277B, where to entechnon kai ,ne are distinguished 
according to an author's knowledge or ignorance 0/ that of which he treats, and 
Symposium, sage, distinguishing inventive' (neuristikot) from other artists. For Aris- 
totle, Rhetoric, 1. i. 11. and 1. 2.2, the distinction is that cf one whose work is done 
according to 'the laws of ar:' (entechrius methuuus) hum one who is not such an expert 
(ctschnos). With entechnon cf. entheos, eaergeiu, tnnoia, 'inwil', elc. 

i£. Ciitius, roue, d. For the art of government ( poliieia ) as tantamount to the arts in 
general see Republic, 342 — every art itechne) being a ruler of and stronger than that of 
which it is an art and for the soke of which it operates. 

19. Iliad, v, 61. Hardly to be distinguished from the Scphia to Hephaistos is 'the 
Sophia of Daidalus' (Plato, Euthypitro, he); and the like must hold good for Regin, 
Wayland and the other great mythical smiths. 

7c (6,7 it, xv. 410-411. 

21. On inspiration spp my Figurrsnf Thought nr Figurtsof Speech, 1 046, pp 75-78, and 

s. v. in The Dictionary of the. Arts. 

22. Plato, Phaedm;, 2tx>?.. cf. 270B. 

23. Xei.ophun. Mem. 111. 11.4. 

24. Aristotle, Metaphysics, i.i. 17; Xenophon, Vect. v. 4. 

25. /ill this is, of course, perfectly well known. 'Validation of success in terms of 
externals ha3 become the mark, cf our civilisation In such a value-system human 
-elations take on the values of the salesmen . . . Uudei such conditions men eveiy- 
where heroine nasty, brutish, and cruel . . . Unless Western man is able to release 
h’.msc-If from the degreeing tyranny of his enslavement to the religion of economics he 
-s as certainly doomed tc self destruction as all the portents indicate tha: hs is’ (M. E. 
Ashley Montagu in School and Society, vol. 65, no. 1696, 1947) 'Today, under the 
cei.l.alised economic order, we appear to be descending below the level of the beast, 
hating, exploiting and destroying each othar on a world scale, and reducing the 
average nan to a standardised automaton incapable of thinking and acting tor 
nnnself' (Bharatan Kuumrappa. Capitalist' 1, Socialism, or Vil'agisir? -.946. p. 194). There 
are two positions: that of the tradesman, that 'however much . . . individuals suffer, 
progression m line with the manufacturing enterprise of civilisation must be allowed 

ee course Uir George Watt, in ludiun Art at Delhi, 1912), and that of the humanist, 
ld ° w - vf ‘ r much an economic system may succeed in bringing riches :t will be 

t, !*f ? . 6 3nd P IOW 3 failure if in the process it causes human suffering, 01 in ai.y way 

between Uem C ^ lifc< ^haratan Kumarappa. ibid. p. 112). Lei us clivuse 


